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PART  I.  GANDHI'S  VISIT  TO  MOSCOW 


THE  PRESS  BUILDUP 
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Gandhi's  Visit  to  Moscow 


Source  Times  of  India.  18  May  1985.  p..8 


_Pages _ 2_ 


Mission 


_ _ Vt-  ■ 

AS^  Pririic^  Minister  fojhr  ^Oancfhi ;  that  Mn  '  /  Gaadhrs  “government  that  he  was  not  interest^ 

•  Dreoares  'to  leaVe  ^fof^  Mofieow  l  had  deviated  .  from^*  the  ,  party’i  -  tt4«trti.m<*ntA  *  00* 

and 

vw  aaoums^-  vimi.  ^  .  'r'*^  ;  — OUier  *JXOTWnUIlI5l5  lH '  puwci:  have 

ship  would  wish  to  taka’ a  mea-  liave  drawn  a  ,  inference  used  ' to  establish  what  they  call 

sure  of  him  and  his  ideological  /  ,  Perhaps  we  are^  .  being  untaif  socialism.  He  could  not  have  forg- 

orientation  just' as  he-and* his  aides  to  the  Soviets,  perhap^^  ed  such  instruments  even  if  ho, 

would  wish  to  a&^s'  Mr.  Gorba-  la  better  appreciation  of  the  Inaian  ij.  .  tried.  *  But  that  is  another 
"chov  who  is  also*  n(W  to  his  reality  than  either, .^the  Americans  i  • 
office.  Since.this  assessment,  by  'who ’.tend  swing;  from ,  the,  one 
both  sides  will  Neatly  .influence  j  extreme  of  enthusiasm  ^  to  the 
the  course  of  Indo^Soviet  relations  i  other  of  cold*  indifference,  or  some 
in  years  to  come  the  visit  has'!'  ^  Congres8:,riwders  vind^^ft-, 

acquired  an  extraordinary  impor-  leaning  intellectuals  who  have 
tance.  It  should  be  treated  as  'been  fed  on  slogans  for  years 
such.  '  ’  j  ,  and,  indeed,  decades.  "Even  so 


issue.  .  ■  •  .  •  . 

'On''  achievement  'of  ind^n-  i 
dence,  the  central  task  for  ^  India’s 
new  rulers. -  in .  the  economic  field 
w^  the  "country's ’  industrialisation 
which  they,  regarded  as  the  key 
to  .the  solution  ;o£  India’s  many 


.  ,  ,  '  .  L  •  problems. .  Some  of  them  ,  felt  that 

In  such  matters  a  ^reat .  deal !  there  is  no  harm  m  assummg  that  ,  i 

depends  on  what  the  Americans'  Soviet  view  of  the- nw  IndiM task.  Mr. 'Nehru  did; 
c^l  the  personal  chemistry  of  the  Prime  Mimstw  might  *>«.  not  ^tereS  this  view,  partly  (because ' 

two  leaders.  They  either  click,  as,  by  what  has  been  said  and_  written  ^  did  not  have  much' respect  for , 
did  Mr;  Nehru  and  Mr.  Khrush-I  about  him  «  r^nt  {nonto  both  f  and  opted'foi : 

chev :  .despite  ,  their  very  different  |  at  home  and  m  the  West.  ,  ■  mixed  economy '  •  in;,  which  the 
social  and  cultural  backgrounds.  This  is  not  a  pro^  or^ion  j^tor  would  be'  in  control 

“  ■■  ■  ‘  -  detailed  discussion  of  ,t,v  hcfalite  r  i 


i. ,,  .0. 


sible  for  us'.  to  say 


Rapv  Gandhi.  The  wntings  of  the  i  goat  nas  ,  wen  growui,  u  approach,  matched 

generally  pro-Soviet  leftists,  in  the  i  all  nlong  been  given  a  populist  needs -and  ca^bilities. 
country  are  also  not  much  help  i  garb.  T,  .  '  India’s,  like  GermanVa  in  the 

because,  for  some  years,  they  have  “  t  Usth  century  and  Japan’s  in  the 

not  been  speaking  in,  one  voice,  discuss  l»re:  the  larger 'Msue  whe-  earlier  part  of  this  century,  was  a 
.nL  r..,..!!..- — '  ther  socialism,  •  Ito'^^ar  define^  ,  industrialisation.  , 

co.^fwhat^ef“L'’^ 

S'aSgXsten^^^^  m  the  normal; capitalist  way.  That 

ists  before  the  October  revolution 
in  1917  and.  it  has  dominated  the 
debate  among  Marxists  ever  since 
and  it  is  by  no  means  resolved.- 
But  whether  or  not  the  Soviets 


for  certain 

whether  the  Soviets  have  a  posi-  -  ' .  ,  .w-  i  flut  wnaievci  ivn.  i-icmus  4/...^.- 

tive  or  a  ueg^ve  viw  or  Mr.  i  P^tf  w  lections,  it  was  a  stroke  of  genius, 

landhi.  The  wntmgs  of  the  1  goal  has  '  Men  growth,  it  hM  approach,  matched  India's 


‘P '  r  dXrJSr  - fr^  ;  preciation  ,of  .-  the  Indi^  reality.  1 

‘,i  But  whatever  Mr.  Nehru’s  pr^- 


They  arc  certainly  not  •  speaking 
in  one  voice  now,,,  - 

The  problem/ however,  is  by  no 
means  ^  ;  insup^able.  .  Thou^  it 
would  be  wrong  to  think  that  the 
Soviets  are  alarmed  over.  Mr. 

Rajiv  Gandhi’s  supposedly  pro- 
W<^sterh  outlook  just  because  the 
Americans  V  .arc  .  so  enthusiastic 
about  him  and 'bis  desire  to  bring 
in  .sophisticated  technology  which 
by  and  large/  only  the  West  and 
Japan  can  supply,  it  would  ,be 
safe  to  assume  .a  certain  measure 
of  concern"  among  them  on  this 
count.  After  all,  they  cannot'  be¬ 
lieve  that  American  expectations 


would  have  .required  a  century 
or  more.  India  cpuld  not  afford 
to  wait  that  long;  Other  ^  helpful 
circumstances,  for  .facilitating  the 
capitalist  path  of development  did 
not  exist.  The  Indian  economy 


had  been  stagnant  for  as  long  as 
possible  to  skip  the  rapit^ist  ^  century; ‘the  country  had 

«agc  of  dewlopmMt,  neUhw  ^Mr  impoverished  to  an  unbeliev- 

Jikt,  -degree;  its  scientiffc— techno- 

that  TOsitm.  Ito  Mrs.  Gandhi  s  jggj^jgj  j,35g  ^55  ^5  sknall  as  its 

?w’  ^,nTno1  rwourcc- base;  and  it  da  not  pos- 

that  she  was  a  pragmatist  and  not  industrial  cnti«preneuiial 


of  Mr,  Gandhi  wholly  mis-  an  ideologue.  In  Mr.  Nehru  s  ca^  class  of  any  strength  aiid  distinc- 
nTared.  such  a  nronosition  .  woula>  be  _  -nrixL  •' _ ° _ t.. 


placed. 

Populist  Garb 

The  Soviet  impression  of  a  pto* 
Western  Rajiv  Gandhi  could  have 
been  reinforced  by  what  happen¬ 
ed  at  a  recent  meeting'  of  the 
AICC  where  he  had  had  to  agree 
to  a  redrafting  of  the  economic 
policy  resolution  to  provide  for 
a  ;rciteratidn  of  the  party’s  com¬ 
mitment  .  to .  socialism.  For  if  so 
many  old  Congress  '  leaders  felt 


such  a  pro^ition  ,  -  tion-  With 'some  exceptions,  In- 

widely  disputed.  But  if  he  was  an  hie  business  houses  were 

idealist  and  as  such  favoured  a  W  name  and  they  were 

Wjahsr  ,,orde^  ^ 

reahst  who  kn^  ffiat  It  was  the  heat  of  the  dcb^e,:,in- 

a  wactK^l  goal  for  a  long  time  fluenced  ih-ho  small  way  .the 
m  I^ias  conditi^s  and,  .equally  these  realities  have , 

important,  ,  a  ,  democrat  ;  which  gen^j^Uy  got  ignwed,  with  one 

section  of  articulate  Indians  argu-; 
ing  that  Mr.  Nehrii  and  Mri 
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(iandhi  diveited  linduli^  large  ‘ 
sources  to  im  inefficient  public 
sector^  and  the  other  arguing  tSaat 
they  allowed  too  much  leeway  to 
the  private  sector.  -  The  fact  ^  has 
been  that  India  could  industrialise 
even  to  the  extent  it  ha^  only 
under  the  auspices  of  an  inter¬ 
ventionist  state  with  both  the 
public  and  the  private^  sector  play  ^ 
ing  a  role  in  it.  India  has  not  ■ 
deliberately  copied  the  Japanese 
model.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  Jat  * 
pan,  the  Indian  state  has  had  no 
option  ;  but  to  ^  play  a  criticalljf  ’ 
important  role,  in  the  county  s 
economic  growth. 


Clear  Direction  '  -  ^  '  h  h 

•\The  nature  a  state’s  interven- ;  p 
tion  in  the  economy  never  ,  h 
determined  jwholly  by  ,  >  pbje^ '  t: 

tive  requirements  of  a  country  s  n 
development  goals.  For  no'  state  a 
is  ever  a  neutral  agency.  It  wn-  v 
sists  of  human  beings  , who  ;^  ]Wye  ^ 
their  '  own  '  predilections  and^  int^ 
rests.  In  India’s  case  the  inteai- 
gentsia,  from  among  whom  ^e 
Indian  bureaucracy  ^  has  been  ^  re-  J 
cniitedi  has  functioned  as  a  cla«  , 
in  some  ways  similar  to  Djdass  . 
new  class  in  -socialist  countries.  It 
is  a  product  of  British -  colonial  \ 
rule;  it  is  separated  from  the  com-.  ^ 
mon  people  b)r  language  since 
it  is  educated  m  English;  and  it  ^ 
does  .  not  ..  have  much  .  respect -  tot  ^ 
Indian  traditions.  This  inandarm 
class  imposed  on  the  Nehrt  ;  mode!  ’ 
of  a  mixed  ,  economy  ,  a  regime  91 . 
controls,  licences,  quotas  5  and  J 
permits  which  gave  it  enormous  * , 
powers  and  in  the  process  distort-  * 
ed  the  model.  While  it  is  immat^ 
rial  whether  it  did  so  ,deU^.rately. 
or  not,  it’  is  indisputable  tha:t  the 
Indian  bureaucracy  has  enjoyed 
enormous ; ;  powers  of  patronage 
under  this  dispensation.  •  1 

The  often  unnecessary  and  arm- ■ 
trary  regulations  did  not  frus¬ 
trate  the  industrialisation  pro¬ 
gramme  so  long  as  India  was  . 
engaged  in  import  substitution.  | 
But  once  this  phase  was  over,  as  | 
it .  was  well  over  a  decade  ago, 
the  country’s  industrial 
ment  slowed  down.  Mrs.  Gandhv 
was  aware  of  this,  problem,  apo 
was  trying  '  to  ^  resolve  it  m  the 
only  way  it  can  be  resolved,  that 
is  by  relaxing  controls  on  the  pri¬ 
vate  seetpr,  especially  on  the  so- 
called  monopoly  houses  which  are 


better  equipped  to  innovate  and 
take  advantage ,  of  rapid  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  technology. 
Mrs.  Gandhi' moved  hesitantly,  as 
was  her  ^  wont*  But  the  direction 
had  been  unmistakeable  since  her 
return  to  office  hi  1980.  Mr.  RajiV"' 
Gandhi’s  *  approach  is,  therefore, 
a  continuation,  even  if  a  bold  and 
unhesitating  one,  •  df  his 
It  is  understandible  that^.manyi- 
Americans,  ‘who  distrusted  Mrs.  ' 
Gandhi  for  re^ons  -r  we  need  .  3iDfc< 
discuss  here,  should  have,  ignor¬ 
ed  this  fact  of  contioui^  in  thcfir 
assessments  of  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandm.^ 
it  is  rather  baffling  that ’  Mn^ 
(iandhi  and  his  aides  should  also 
have  failed  to  emphasise  ■  this  ■  as¬ 
pect  '  of ,  his  economic  policy -  Per^;  ^ 
haps  they  .-wanted  to  make  it  aj^ear 
that  they  were  making*  -a  brafe' 
new  start.,. Perhaps  they  Were  not  | 
aware  of  ^  tiicr  political  ^  risks  ’  they  ; 
were  taking  quite  *  uflneces^:fflyr ..  1 

^  Be  th^t  as  it  inayr'twb 
need  to  be  made.  First,  whatever  : 
the  popular  language  of'  fodiah^ 
politics,  socialism  h^  not  ^been  j 
the  issue  in  India  and’  if  .'cannot 
be  an  issue  in  India  for"  a ;  long, 
long-  time  .  tO  come.'  "T^ugh'^iem-  J 
pwed  by  a  variety  of '  ^^h^ ",  ^4"^ 
side^tions  inevitamc  Vih ' 
cracy^  growth  has :  been  apd,.  fe-.: 
main  s  Ind  ia’s  *  *  '■  central  ’problem.:  ^ 
S&Ondiy,  die  Indian  economy  ?  has 
reached  a  stage  where,  its  tufaire' 
,  growth  calls  for .  a .  ■  different  >  ap-;^ 
proach  from  the  one  .that  has  been 

*  pursued  .  so  far.  The  .  state’s  -  role^ 
will  remain  critical  in  respect:  of  : 

■  the  infrastructure  and  it  will  ‘  have , 
to  continue  to  set  the.  broad  guide- 
,  Upas.  But  it  will  have  to  ^low; 
j  .  far  greater  freedom  to  private, 

I  enterprise  and  managers  of  piib- 
,  lie  sector  undertokings.  •  ModciTi  ' 
\  technology  flourishes  only  .  in-con- 
.  Editions  of  great  flexibility.  ..  y  Mr. 
' '  Rajiv  Gandhi  is  trying  to  cope 

*  with  ,  this  reality  of  the  modern 
e  'world. 


Complex  Situation  ; 

So  the  superfluous^  controversy 
over  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  ideologi- 
!cal  commitment,  or  lack  <>f  it, 
need  not  inhibit  a  frank  'discus¬ 
sion  between  him  and  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachov  on  future  economic  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  This  cooperation'  will  be 
greatly  facilitate  ,  if  Mr.  Gor^- 
chov.is  able  to  push  his  plans  for 
economic  reforms  .  and  moderni^- 
tion  in  his  own  country.  For  it  is 
no  secret  that  right' now- the  Soviet 
economy  ,  is  not  in  .  a  healthy 
enough  state  to  offer  what  India 
needs  because  in  a  number  of  vi¬ 


tal  fields  it  is  lagging  behind  tlie 
West  and  Japan  by  as  much  as  a 
decade.  This  obstacle  has  operated 
for  many  years  already. 

Indo-Soviet  friendship  has  not 
rested  ..and  cannot  rest  solely  on 
rile  Soviet.' supply  ^of  weapons  to 
India,;  ‘  however  ■  ■  vital  these  ; ,  may 
be,vlt  hasfhad  and  it  has  to  have 
sui  ever-expanding  economic 
■  ponent. ',The  ^ifBculty  -  in  this  .field  * 
has  not  ‘  been  and  ris "  not  going  to . 
be  some  shift  .  of  emphasis  *-‘m . 
India’s  economic  ,  strategy.^  The  - 
trouble*  has<  been'  4hcl  lag  m  '  the 
^Soviet  Union’s  progress  in  tech’no- 
logy  ns  Mr.  *  Gorbachov  -  must 
known''as  well  ,  as  anyone  else. 
Moscow  can  help  India  ,  in  certain 
rion-military  .fields .  as  well,  as  its  , 
past  ’offers  of  a,  nuclear  ^ power 
station  would  show.  But  this  ,  is  .a  ■ 
field 'in  which  India  has  achieved 
seif-reliance  .  at  considerable  cost, 
and  it  4s  far  from  ^  clear  whether 
it  should  again  go  in  for  a  turn¬ 
key  project,.  .  . 

Oh  our  part,  while  we  take  note  ^ 
of  Soviet  problems,  we  .  must  no^ 
in  OUT’  cujihoria  over  -  the  supposed 
prospects...  in i,  our  economic,  rela¬ 

tions  with  the  United  Stat^,  ignore 
the  *  'dangerous  • " "  imiilications  of . 
what!,  the  ;Atoricahs  arc  trying  to 
do,  not  just  in  respect  of  the  nu- 
I  clear^”7arms  race  and  ^  the  power 
balance  in  different  regions,  includ¬ 
ing,  our*  own, but  also  in  respect 
of  the  world  'economy.  It  is  ;a 
comple:x  'Situation  in  which  we 
neea  the  cooperation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  'as  western  Europe 
and  Japan. 

Since  I  have  written  on  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  Soviet 
military  presence  in  Afghanistan, 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  cover 
'  that  ground  again.  But  it  may  bo 
appropriate  to  say  that  this'*  issue 
deserves  to  ,  be  discussed  ;  between 
Mr,  Gorbachov  and  Mr.  Gandhi 
fully  and  frankly.  Without  ques¬ 
tion  this,  is  a  naost  crncM,  ^ 
policy  issue  for  -  India  m  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is '  directly  in¬ 
volved.  ~ 


3 


‘^‘^two  G^fs'rhrnents^are  tafe  tallTpossibfe . 


make  doubly  certain ;  that  everything  « 
Iff  well  during  this  visit,  since  any  slight 
rniafliqerstanding  about  each  other’s  obj^iv- . 
esid^^ttitudes  cx)uld  have  a ;  tangential  impact ' 
thj^i^uld  be  quite  .detrimental  to  Indo-Soviet  ^ 
refiafiipns.  So  they  are  particularly ’anxious  that 
the^J^b 'new,  jeaders  should  start  off  yyell  with 
a  q^&ure  of  mutual,  confidence,  so  that  they 
cooidHook  fo^'ard  to  years  of  continued  cp- 

77 T-'  7^777 : 7  7  ’  •  7 ■  v  ^  v; 
.flSpbbiems^  ^  vv  r  ■.  .  .  ^ 

^^here  are  no  problems  as  such  .between  ; 
fndia  and  the  Soviet  Union,  other  than  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  keeping  their  friendship  in  a  state  of,, 
good  repair  with  an  enduring  faith  in  each 
other’s  intentions.  During  their  very  first  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  Chernenko’s  .funeral  last  ‘ 
nionth,  Mr.  Gorbachev  remarked  that  there 
were  powerful  countries,  implying  the  U.S.  and 
others  in.  the  West,  bent  on  souring  and  strai¬ 
ning  Indo-Soviet  relations,  but  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi 
assured  him  that  he  was  fully  determined  to 
continue  the  policy  of  close  friendship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  .  ,  . 

^  The  same  assurance  has  been  conveyed, 
'when  the  Defence  Minister,  Mr.  P.  V.  Narasi- 
mha  Rao  met  the  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  Mr, 
Andrei  Gromyko,  in  Moscow  last  week  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  preparations  under  way  for  Mr:  Rajiv 
Gandhi’s  visit  The  official  talks  and  sociaf  en¬ 
gagements  on  this  occasion  are  being  planned 
in  such  way  that  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  Mr. 
Gorbachev  would  be.  able  to  spend  many  hours  : 
together  sizing  up  each  other  to  dispel  the 
lingering  doubts,  if  any,  in  their  minds  about 
the  policies  of  the  two  countries  in  the  changed 
circumstances. 

The  Soviet  Government .  is  reported  to  be 
contemplating  some  major  announcements  of 
increase  economic  and  technological  assist¬ 
ance  during  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  visit  to  assure 
lodja  that  Mr.  Gorbachev  is  no  less  committed 
than  his  predecessors  in  attaching  utmost  im^ 
pc^nce  to  Indo-Soviet  relations.  It  is  also,  ex- ^ 
pected  to  make  k>me  special  concessions  to 
ease  the  nKxjnting  burdens  of  payment  fof  def- 


.  As  a  ;  young  and  promising^:  Pnrhe  .  Mi^f^^ 
who  is  a  product  of  the  hew  techhoIogicaI5ig^^ 
the  40-year  old  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  does 
India  to  stagnate  by  dertying  itself  the  be^^^ 
of  major  scientific  advarKiesi!  in  the 
tinuity  and  adhering  blindly*  to  the  old  r^^^ 
tive  policies;  that  have  outlived  their  pufp^ 
&  he  is  eager  to  seek  the  assistance  of:bdth^ 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Unipn  in  preparing 
India  to  leap  forward  into  the  next  century  with 
self-sustaining  confidence.  ;  * 

.  The  emergence  of  the  new  Soviet  leader, 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  who  is  bnly  54. years  old,  has 
ended  the  deadening  impact  of  gerontocracy, 
in  the  Kremlin  and  opened  up  an  era  of  greater 
drive  and  resilience  in  the  conduct  of  Soviet 
policies  consistent  with  the  dynamics  of  the 
changing  international  scene.  As  a  product  of 
the  post-revcJtution  period  and  the  youngest 
among  the  politburo  members,  he  is  all  set  to 
bring  about  a  generational  change  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  outlook  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  two  leaders,  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  Mr.' 
Gorbachev,  have  much  in  common  since  they 
share  the  same  urge  for  a  rapid  transformation 
of  their  societies  to  catch  up  with  the  lost  Of> 
portunities  and  ^  keep  abreast  of  modern  de- 
velppments.'  It  is,  therefore,  considered  most 
Important  by  both  the  Indian  and  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ments  that  they  should  understand  each  other  , 
better  ■  ^ v/.-,  V-; 

A  firm  reiteration  of  continued  Soviet  assist-; 
ance. to  India  for  its  industrial  development  and 
defence  effort  would  h'  .p  :to  set  the  right  tone 
for  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  subsequent  visit- to  Wa-. 
shington,  since  he  would  be  able  to  make  it 
amply  clear  to  President  Reagan  that  the 


policy  or  arming  Pakistan  ts  not  going  to  pro- 
\^e  nis  admintstration  with  any  eWaiever^e 
in  exerting  oolitical  pressures  or  placating  him 
with  offers  of  technoloaical  cooperation  And" 
ansTsuch  attempt  to  charm  or  pressure  him 
YyitqpitTmafrhin^rh^nges  in  Anhert^rtig^ituJ 
:  es  would  have  just  the  c^posite  effe<^  of  driv- 
IriftlU  ftSirn  vkVfifr  tgjthff  -gu^^/io»  l  |p}nn  hy 
iryreasing  the  country’s  dependence  on 
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Gandhi,  Due  in  Soviet,  Goes  as  Friend 


,  By  STEVEN  R.  WEISMAN 

'  ,  Sp^al  to  The  New  York  Times  ' 

NEW  DELHI>  May  20  --  Prime 
Mkjister  Rajiv  Gandhi,  who  initially 
striick  many  diplomats  as  potentially 
pr^Westem  in  outlook,  has  embarked 
on  a  hew  campaign  to  strenghthen  ties 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  reassure  the 
public  of  his  devotion  to  socialism. 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  efforts  culminate  this 
week  in  a  five-day  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Uiion,  including  a  meeting  in  Moscow 
with  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  the  Soviet 
leader.  Political  commentators  here 
say  the  Prime  Minister  deliberately 
chose  Moscow  for  his  first  major  trip 
overseas  since  taking  office  last 
November. 

In  June,  the  40-year-old  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  is  to  visit  the  United  States  to  meet 
with  President  Reagan  and  open  the 
Festival  of  India.  That  trip  has  been 
hailed  by  many  as  likely  to  contribute 
‘to  a  new  era  of  cooi^ration  between 
Nesw:  Delhi  and.  Washington. 

A  succession  of  senior  American  offi¬ 
cials  have  stopped  by  India  recently, 
each  one  praising  Mr.  Gandhi  for  his 
steps  to  ease  Government  control  of  the 
.economy.  Others  have  noted  with  satis¬ 
faction  that  Mr.  Gandhi  seems  to  have 
steppe  up  the  attempt  to  diversify  the 
purdiases  of  militaiy  weapons  so  that 
India  no  longer  relies  exclusively  on 
th§  Soviet  Union. 

Disappointment  Is  Predicted 

Vet  for  all  these  moves,  many  ex¬ 
perts  here  caution  against  any  feeling 
in  the  West  that  Mr.  Gandhi  will  reori¬ 
ent  basic  Indian  policies  away  from 
support  of  Moscow  on  many. issues.  - 

‘.“This  euphoria  in  the  West  is  abso¬ 
lutely  dangerous,”  said  Bhabani  Sen 
Gupta,  a  specialist  on  the  Soviet  Union 
at  tile  Center  for  Policy  Research.  “It : 
is  {bound  to  lead  to  disappointment. 
Rajiy  Gandhi  will  build  upon  Indo- 
Sbyiet  relations  as  the  first  foundation 
of  «his  foreign  policy.” 

.There  were  certainly  expressions  of 
friendship  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
departure  for  Moscow  on  Tuesday.  ^Jr. 
Gorbachev  told  the  Press  Trust  of 
India  news  agency  that  the  coming 
visit  was  “a  big  event  in  the  life  of  our 
twb  states.” 

*Mr.  Gandhi,  meanwhile,  told  Tass: 
‘The  economic  and  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  between  our  two  countries  have 
registered  spectacular  growth  in  re- 
'  cent  years.  India  attaches  great  impor¬ 
tance  to  them.” 

^Government  officials  here  said  also 
that  during  the  visit  Moscow  would 
grant  a  “substantial”  amount  of  new 
cpimnercial  credits  to  build  power  gen- 
eiratoi^  and  factories  in  India.  Romesh 
Bhandari,  the  Indian  Foreign  Secre¬ 


tary,  said  that  Soviet-Indian  trade  this' 
year  was  expected  to  be  $3.7  billion,  a 
20  percent  increase  over  last  year,  and 
that  it  would  continue  to  grow. 

American  experts  ^y  also  that  In- 
dian-American  trade  is  likely  to  in¬ 
crease  from  its  level  of  $4  billion  this 
year.  . 

But  Moscow  has  granted  many  con¬ 
cessions  and  incentives.  The  major 
Soviet-Indian  economic  accords,  for  in¬ 
stance,  permit  India  to  pay  in  rupees. 
In  the  military  area,  India  has  been 
given  billions  of  dollars  in  other  conces¬ 
sions,  enabling  it  to  buy  MIG  fighter- 
bombers  and  reconnaissance  planes, 
tanks,  helicopters,  transport  planes, 
artillery,  frigates  and  missiles. 

Only  in  the  last  few  years  has  India 
looked  to  France,  West  Germany,  Italy 
and  other  countries  in  the  West  for 
weapons. 

Experts  agree,  however,  that  Soviet- 
Indian  friendship  is  based  on  far  more 
than  trade  and  military  assistance.  It 
is  rooted,  even  Western  diplomats  ac¬ 
knowledge,  in  a  shared  vision  of  what 
should  be  the  proi^r  stratepc  balance 
in  South  Asia.  Mr.  Reagan  is  therefore 
deemed  able  to  disturb  that  vision. 

Pakistaai  Aid  Seen  as  Threat 

The  main  point  of  the  Indian-Amer- 
ican  disagreements  has  been  Pakistan, 
India’s  chief  rival  in  the  region  and,  for 
the  last  five  years, .  America’s  chief 
friend  there, 

India  and  Pakistan  have  fought  three 
wars  since  their  independence  in  1947. 
The  last  tiine,  in  1971,  when  the  United 
States  was  “tilting’*,  to  P^stan,  the 
Soviet  Union  backed  Ihdia^with  votes 
and  vetoes  at  the  United  Nations. 

Today,  the  $1.6  billion  American 
military  aid  package  for  Pakistan  is  re¬ 
garded  by  Indian  officials  as  a  major 
threat.  American  officials  defend  the 
aid  as  an  attempt  to  bolster  Pakistan  as 
i  a  counterweight  to  the  presence  of 
j  more  than  100,000  Soviet  troops  in  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  But  Indian  officials  note 
that  Pakistan  has  fewer  troops  on  its 
border  with  Afghanistan  than  on  its 
border  with  India. 

To  the  annoyance  of  American  diplo¬ 
mats,  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  has  kept 
up  the  practice  of  his  mother,  Indira 
Gandhi,  of  vehemently  criticizing  the 
American  aid  to  Pakistan. 

Help  for  Rebels  Criticized 

He  has  gone  even  further,  denounc¬ 
ing  American  covert  assistance  to  the 
rebels  in  Afghanistan  as  creating  insta¬ 
bility  in  the  region.  Aides  to  the  Prime 
Minister  argue  that  helping  the  Afghan 
insurgents  only  stiffens  the  resolve  of 
the  Russians  and  even  raises  the  threat 
of  their  retaliation  against  Pakistan. 


“If  the  Government  of  Pakistan  falls 
as  a  result,  who  knows  what  mess  will 
be  left  in  our  lap?”  a  senior  Indian  offi¬ 
cial  said. 

American  diplomats  acknowledge 
that  they  have  been  frustrated  and 
sometimes  even  infuriated  by  the  In¬ 
dian  refusal  to  denounce  the  Soviet 
sweep  into  Af gjiaidstan  in  the  last  week 
of  1979,  as  almost  all  members  of  the 
United  Nations  did. 

But  few  think  India  is  likely  to 
change  its  view,  no  matter  how  much  it 
purchases  weapons  for  the  West  or 
eases  up  on  socialism  at  home. 

There  are  those,  in  fact,  who  see  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  trip  to  Moscow  as  an  attempt 
to  assure  Mr.  Gorbachev  that  India  in¬ 
tends  to  stand  by  its  longtime  friend  de¬ 
spite  news  reports  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  sup¬ 
posedly  pro-Westem  orientation.  “I’m 
sure  the  Prime  Minister  will  try  his 
best  to  reassure  them,”  Mr.  Sen  Gupta  | 
said.  ; 

Taxes  Are  Reduced 

As  for  the  economic  situation  at 
home,  political  anal3rsts  wonder  bow 
much  further  Mr.  Gandhi  will  be  able 
to  keep  up  his  revisions  that  have  intro¬ 
duced  free  market  theories  into  the  In¬ 
dian  economy.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
acted  not  only  to  cut  Government  regu¬ 
lations  but  also  cut  taxes  £is  an  incen¬ 
tive  for  increased  saving  and  invest¬ 
ment. 

Commentators  have  been  fascinated 
by  the  Prime  Minister’s  steps  and  by 
his  talk  of  making  industry  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  tapping  more  private  invest- 
jcn^t  from  pyietseas;  . 

-  But  the  talk  also  produced  criticism  * 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Congress  (I)  , 
Party,  the  latter-day  version  of  the 
Congress  Party  founded  by  Mr.  • 
Gandhi’s  foreb^rs,  many  of  them  » 
British-trained  socialists  determined 
to  develop  India  on  that  model. 

This  month  the  Congress  Party  held 
a  centenary  celebration  and  used  the 
occasion  to  mollify  critics  by  reaffirm¬ 
ing  its  commitment  to  socialism,  a 
commitment  Mr.  Gandhi  backed  fully. 
Also  reaffirmed  was  the  commitment 
to  use  the  Government  as  the  engine  to 
achieve  economic  growth,  higher  em¬ 
ployment  and  the  introduction  of  new 
technologies. 

In  the  Soviet  Union  this  week,  Mr. 
Gandhi  plans  to  take  part  in  many, 
other  gestures  and  ceremonies  of  ‘ 
friendship  reflecting  longtime  Soviet- ; 
Indian  ties.  Besides  signing  varioip  j 
documents  formalizing  the  economic  ^ 
assistance,  he  plans  to  lay  a  wreath  at  j 
Lenin’s  tomb  and  take  part  in  the  nam-  i 
ing  of  a  square  in  Moscow  after  Mrs.  | 
Gandhi,  who  was  assassinated  last  Oct.  i 
31.  ' 
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More  than  formal 

More  than  usual  interest  and  importance  are  ^tta^J®^ 
to  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi's  visit_to_Jhe  Soviet  Union 
beginning  Tuesday  .  This  is  his  first  foreign  visit  as  Prune 
&ster  and  will  be  to  a  country  with  wh*ch  India  has  had 
close  and  trouble-free  relations  for  nearly  three  decades. 

Throughout  this  period,  there  has  been  no  Indian  Pnm 
MiSr  who  has  not  visited  the  Soviet  Union  and  no  Soinet 
leader  who  has  not  visited  India.  L. 

visit  than  a  ritualistic  maintenance  of  the  ^^'^dition.  Both  Mr 
Gandhi  and  Mr  Mikhail  Gorbachev  are  new  to  office  and 
the  visit  is  intended  to  establish  .the  sense  f 
rapport  that  has  characterised  Indo-Soviet  relations. 

Apart  from  acquainting  each  other  with  problems  ^d 
perceptions  in  their  respective 

leaders  are  expected  to  formalise  several  long-term  agree¬ 
ments  in  the  Economic,  technological  and  cultural  areas, 

Sd  and  new,  and  probably  extend  the  extatmg  l^year 
co-operation  protocol,  which  was  signed  by  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev  End  IndirE  Gandhi  in  1980,  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Bilateral  relations  will,  however,  be  only  a  P^rt  .of  the 
agenda  The  two  leaders  will  undoubtedly  .sound  each  other 
on  the  way  they  look  at  the  world  and  its  many  problems 
and  trouble  spots.  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  is  ®^P^ted  formally  to 
convey  to  Mr^ Gorbachev  the  NAM, appeal  on  disarmament 
as  Well  as  the  Delhi  declaration  of  the  six-nation  summh, 
and  speak  of  relations  in  the  sub-contment  and  SAAKC, 
while  the  Soviet  leader  will  no  doubt  acquaint  him  with  the 
progress,  or  lack  of  it,  at  the  new  arms  talks  at  Gene^. 

Also  likely  to  come  up  for  discussion  are  regional  problems 
like  West  Asia  the  Gulf  war,  Afghanistan,  Kampuchea  and 
the  Stion  in  the  Indian  olean.  Shared  perceptions 
should  prove  constructive  in  various  existing  or  potential 
efforts  to  resolve  the  crises. 

Hopefully,  Mr- Gandhi  will  not  be  coy  about  probing 
Mr  Gorbachev’s  mind  on  Afghanistan  and  what  it  would 
take  in  timing,  sequence,  actions  and  assurances  to  f^ali- 
tate  implementation  of  the  kind  of  settlement  which  has 
been  discussed  through  UN  good  , 

Pakistan,  Pakistan-US,  Soviet-Pakistan  and  ^ndo-US  rela¬ 
tions  all  impinge  directly  or  indirectly  on  Afghanistan  to 
is  a  nodal  topic  in  regard  to  which  India  could  have  a- 
positive  role-to  play.  As  Mr  Gandhi’s  visit  to  Moscow  is 
to  be  followed  by  his  visit  to  Washington,  and  with 
Indo-Pakistan  talks  also  scheduled  in  the  near  future,  frank 
multilateral  exchanges  on  the  subject  ^ottldobyiously  b 
most  useful.  Soon  after  the  Soviet  visit,  Mr  Gandhi  is 
scheduled  to  go  to  France,  Egypt  and  Algeria  and  then  to 
the  United  States.  The  visit  to  both  the  super  powers  within 
a  month  or  so  is  seen  in  some  quarters  as  a  balancing  act. 

Others  tend  to  see  the  US  visit  as  confirmation  of  Mr  ^jiy 
Gandhi’s  alleged  tUt  towards  Washington.  While  New 
Delhi  certainly  wishes  to  improve  its  relations  with  the 
super  powers  and  others  there  is  no  question  of  any  tilt  in 
anv  direction.  Bilateral  relations  are  not  a  matter  ot 
personal  predilections  or  whims  and  cannot  be  enhanced  or 
diminished  irrespective  of  the  realties,  a  commonality  of 
interests  and  perceptions,  and  various  commitments,  as  tar 
as  India  is  concerned,  its  international  relations  and 
especially  its  ties  with  the  super  powers  are  not  a  matter  of 
Cold  War  calculations  but  a_  product  of  a  convergence  ot 
national  interests  and"  principles. 
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Pa^es  1 


-  PAA's  Soviet  visit 

,iSb/e  Brime  Minister^  Mk  Rajiv  (f andhi’s  | 

iMt  to  the  USSR  and  his  forthcoming  discuasions;. 
Uith  the  Soviet  leader^  Mr  Mikhail  Gorbacbyovt  | 
helE  the  two  countries  to  exfilpre  £a*^ther 
expansion  of  the  areas  of  cooperation  in  the 
^concahjift:  scientific  and  cultural  inheres.  This 
wem  also  be  a  meeting  between  the  .  chairman  ot 
lion>aligned  ,  movement  and  the  head  of  the 
foremost  nation  of  the  socialist  wond.  Yet,  the 
summit  will  mark  the  meeting  of  minds  to  coiiso- 
lidate  further  the  existing  ties  in  the  cause  of 
global  peace,  Mr  Gapdhi  has  already  met 
Gorbachyov  in  Moscow  and  though  it  was  a  brief 
lueeting,  they  were  able  to  strike  excellent  perso¬ 
nal  eauatipn  with  each  other.  It  is  tautological 
{^eak  in  terms  of  age-oid  bonds  of  fneaUship 
between  India  and  the  USSR,  For,  these  extend 


taraeen  the  two  nations.  The  year  1971  the 

l®5li  of  the  Indo-Swiet  Treat^y  of  Friendship  and^ 
fiOf^exation  in  economic  'and  political  sphems  and^, 
Ijol  ‘  a  majoc  landmark  m  the  recent 

aiiatlc  hi^ory. 

‘•^ilthough  both  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  ? 

Kaderi' at  the  helm' of  affairs,  they  lihye 
'  advantage  of.  this  rich  heritage.  The  world  of 
igj  is  beset '  with  the  problems  posed  by 
Queleae  threat  and  hew  colonialist  expansio- 
The  major  initiatives  taken  by  Mr  Rajiv 
to  defuse  the  highly  volatile  world  situa- 

_ _ have  brought"  forth  sympathetic  .responses 

i&Obi  the  Soviet  leadership.  It  is  in  the  "context  of 
fl.  further  impetus  to  these  peace  initiatives 
aod  mharf^ug  the  area  of  fr^ndship  between 
tffio  countries  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  visit  would 
Jjg  watched  vsith  keen  iuterest  among  the  ..P^^ce^ 
inang  peo^s  the  world  over.  ____  _  __ 


far;  beyond  the  realm  of  mere  diploinatic  .  modus 
Vivendi,  The  two  leaders  share  common  concern 
peaceful  coexistence  embodying  the  aspua- 
ihuis  of  their  respective  people  for  a  better  mter- 
nalaobnl  world  order, 

.  ^ere  is  no  outstanding  problem  to  be  sorted 
out  between  the  two  nations.  The  Great  Occo^r 
Rjevolution  is  a  landmark  in  the  humamty  s 
adt^uie  towards  ending  the  shackles  of  expibita- 
man  by  man.  The  Soviet  leaders’  concern 
jndia’a  freedom  struggle  led  to  the  visits  of 
CBunent  Indians  to  that  land  r,-  Pandit  Motilal 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Rabindra  Nath 
Indira  Gandhi  was  herself  the  child 
^e  Indian  revolution.  Her  fiery  zeal  for  huinaa 
^l^dom  was  to  find  a  forceful  expression  as  she  ^ 
Bb^  j»  be  one  of  the  outstanding  flg^ires  of  the 
prajtenpjinrAry  era  on  the  World  scene.  This  evoxed 
admilratipii  in  the,  Soviet  Union  and  laid  the  fouuda-’ , 
tibns  for,  firm  understanding  and  cooperation  be- 
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Bon  voyage,  Prime 
Minister  ,  ^  . 

Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  begins  today  the  first  of 
two  crucial  visits,  which  will  to  a  large  extent  shape  the 
direction  and  content  of  his  administration’s  foreign  policy 
over  the  next  five  years.  It  is  only  proper  that  the  first 
gesture  should  be  made  towards  the  USSR,  a  nation  whose 
friendship  has  proved  to  be  of  crucial  importance  to  us  not 
only  in  1971  but  also  much  before.  By  and  large,  India  and 
the  USSR  have  shared  a  common  perception  of  South  Asia 
even  if  there  might  be  differences  about  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  commonality  has  been  strengthened  by  a 
relationship  in  both  trade  and  defence  which  has  stood  the  j 
most  difficult,test,of  all— the  test  of  time.  Those  who  haye 
not  been  able  to  either  accept  or  break  this  bond  have  not 
hesitated  to  criticise  the  relationship.  Delhi,  among  other 
things,  has  been  described  as  a  stooge  of  Moscow,  and 
those  who  have  shown  no  respect  for  the  npnaligned 
movement  have  had  the  temerity  to  say  that  the  Indo- 
Soviet  treaty  betrays  the  spirit  of  nonalignment.  (The 
nonaligned  nations  themselves  answered  this  last  charge 
by  giving  India  the  stewardship  of  the  movement  at  a  very 
crucial  moment.)  But  Indo-Soviet  friendship,  based  both 
on  mutual  benefit  and  shared  commitments,  has  not  only, 
survived  but  shown  signs  of  achieving  the  mature  stability 
that  does  not  always  follow  the  early,  heady  courtship.  The 
most  striking  evidence  of  this  maturity,  in  fact,  has  come 
during  the  Prime  Ministership  of  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi,  when 
suddenly  serious  strains  developed  in  the  wake  of  reports 
that  there  was  a  conscious  effort  to  begin  a  gradual  swing 
towards  the  West.  The  Budget  tended  to  confirm  such 
suspicions  which  is  why  finance  minister,  Vishwanath 
Pratap  Singh  had  to  make  such  heavy  play  of  the 
continued  comniitment  to  socialism.  The  ^question,  of 
course,  was  whether  all  these  straws  in  the  wind  added  to  a 
concrete  shift  in  policy,  and  to  what  extent  foreign  policy 
would  have  to  be  altered  to  suit  the  new  range  of  options 


Rajiv  Gandhi  inaugurating  this  festival  iii  1985  and  not  his 
mother.  Washington  has  made  a  concerted  effort  to  see 
that  the  Festival  of  India  can  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
^chapter  in  relations  between  the  two  nations.  .  v'  i 
The  point  is  that  friendship  with  the  USA  need  not  be  at 
the  expense  of  the,  USSR.  Neither  does  Washington  reside 
in  a  dream  world;  the  State  Department  knows  as  well  as 
.anyone  else  that  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  dramatic 
somersaults.  But  surely  India  can  be  on  friendly  terms  with 
both  superpowers,  without  compromising  its  position  with 
the  one  or  the  other.  Nor  should  attempts  be  made  to 
quantify  the  strength  of  bilateral  relations:  what  we  have 
to  offer  to  each  is  friendship  to  the  extent  of  our  ability, 
and  what  we  want  from  them  is  friendship  to  the  extent  of 
theirs.  Comrade  Gorbachov  made  the  point  in  his  inter¬ 
view  to  the  Press  Trust  of  India  (the  first  interview  he  gave 
to  any  foreign  correspondent)  that  every  summit  has 
deepened  ■  relations  between  India  and  the  USSR,  and 
indeed  it  has.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  first  formal 
exchange  of  views  and  assessments  between  two  young 
jeaders  of  two  friendly  states  should  be  any  different. 


being  contemplated. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  this  government,  anxious  to  reach 
the  twentyfirst  century  in  some  style,  was  in  the  market  to 
piuchase  technology  from  the  West.  Furthermore,  it  was 
unwilling  to  equate  progress  with  government  control  of 
industry,  a  sentiment  which  set  hearts  fluttering  in 
Reaganite  Washington.  The  overtures  began.  Moreover, 
there  was  an  inbuilt  occasion  for  a  grand  finale.  During  her 
last,  and  very  successful  visit  to  the  United  States,  Mrs 
Indira  Gandhi  had  proposed  the  idea  of  a  Festival  of  India 
in  the  USA  and  President  Reagan  had  endorsed  the  idea. 
No  one  had  taken  into  account  the  tragedies  which  took 
place  in  between:  however,  it  would  be  Prime  Minister 
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TASS  INTERVIEWS  RAJIV  GANDHI  ON  USSR-INDIA  TIES 

i 

I.D191802  Moscow  TASS  In  English  1745  GMT  19  iMay  85 

*  1 

I 

[Text]  New  Delhi  May  19  TASS  —  Following  are  the  answers  by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandiii 
to  the  questionnaire  by  Mr,  V.G,  Baydashin,  chief  of  TASS  bureau  in  India. 

Q,l.  This  year  marks  the  completion  of  30  years  since  the  first  visit  of  your  grand-  ‘ 

father  Shri  Jawaharlal  Nehru  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  prime  minister  of  the  inde-  ■ 

pendent  India,  What  is  your  assessment  of  the  development  of  Indo-Soviet  relation's 
j  during  this  period?  |  i  ; 

|Ans,  It  is  true  that  Jawaharlal.  Nehru  visited  the  Soviet  Union  as  prime  minister ‘for 
I  the  first  time  in  1955.  But  he  had  gone  thdre  28  years  earlier  as  one  of  the  dynamic 
I  leaders  of  our  freedom  movement.  He  was  at  |that  time  regarded  as  the  coming  man  of  j 
!  India,  He  was  conviced  that  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  must  establish  close  relations 
j  of  friendship.  He  is  rightly  remembered  foif  his  part  in  laying  the  firm  foundations  of  : 

[  Indo-Soviet  cooperation  which  has  been  a  factor  of  stability  and  peace.  i  ‘ 

I  j  ‘  { 

jin  the  last  30  years  Indo-Soviet  relations  ijave  grown  in  all  directions  —  polltiqal,  : 

!  economic,  scientific  and  cultural.  Both  ha\^e  benefited  from  this.  The  Soviet  Union  ! 

I  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  India  as  a  steady  and  trusted  friend.  We  have  received  i 
I  considerable  help  from  it  on  building  up  ouij  basic  industries  and  strengthening  our  1 
!  public  sector.  I  I 

!  i  !  ! 

I  I  am  looking  forward  to  my  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  .to  the  opportunity  to  convey  to; 
j  the  Soviet  people  the  greetings  6f  the  people  of  India,  I  hope  my  talks  with  the  ; 

general  secretary,  Mr.  M.S,  Goorbachev,  and  iother  leaders  will  be  detailed,  compre- 
j  hensive  and  fruitful,  leading  to  a  further  Strengthening  of  our  relations.  ' 

j  Q,2,  In  Moscow  recently,  the  9th  meeting  o^  the  joint  Indo-Soviet  commission  for*  ' 

I  cooperation  in  the  fields  of  economy,  scienqe  and  technology  took  place,  i 
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:  How  do  you  assess  the  overall  cooperation  between  the  two  countries?  According  to  you 
which  could  be  the  new  fields  of  cooperatiorl  between  India  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

i 

Ans;  The  economic  and  commercial  relations {between  our  countries  have  registered 
spectacular  growth  in  recent  years.  India  attaches  great  importance  to  them.  In j 

growing  and  expanding  relationship,  we  must  | always  search  for  new  areas  of  working  to-  | 

together.  There  is  vast  scope  for  diversif :i.catipn  in  the  trade  and  economic  coopera-  ! 
tion  between  our  two  countries.  Our  economies  are  complementary.  We  must  work  oiit  new  j 
areas  of  production  cooperation  and  transfer  of  technology.  In  fact  it  is  necessary  to  j 

view  the  bilateral  cooperation  in  a  larger  time  frame.  ! 

The  recent  meeting  of  the  joint  commission  v^as  very  useful.  Both  sides  have  agreed  j 
,  upon  new  areas  of  cooperation.  i  .  j 

Q.3  The  six-nation  Delhi  Declaration,  adopted  at  the  initiative  of  India  and  proposing  | 
concrete  measures  for  the  nuclear  disarmament,  was  widely  welcomed  in  the  Soviet  union.  | 

'  Lately,  our  country  has  also  taken  a  number  of  initiatives  in  this  direction.  Whdt  is  j 
your  opinion  about  the  significance  of  the  struggle  for  peace  and  detente  and  figljt  j 
;  against  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  in  the  present,  rather  complex  international  ,  j 

;  situation?  |  I  j 

I  Ans:  The  six-nation  proposal  for  disarmament  is  an  important  initiative.  It  carijjes 
;  forward  the  declaration  adopted  by  the  seventh  summit  of  non-aligned  nations.  We! 

;  grcately  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  promptly  welcomed  the  initiati\^e.  i 
j  This  is  a  clear  expression  of  the  Soviet  Un|on’s  deep  desire  for  peace.  ^  j 

I  We  welcome  the  peace-loving  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  initiative  taken  l|y  the  | 

i  Soviet  Union  to  restart  discussions  on  disaifraament  with  a  view  to  reaching  meaningful  ! 

;  agreement.  There  is  no  future  for  mankind  Unless  there  is  disarmament.  India  has 
!  always  been  a  strong  champion  of  peace.  The  pursuit  of  peace  is  one  of  the  cardinal 
}  principles  of  our  philosophy  and  policy. 

!  ! 

i  Q.4  UNO  will  be  celebrating  its  40th  anniversary  this  year.  As  chairman  of  NAM,  c[ne  of  ! 
i  the  most  massive  movements  for  peace  on  ouriplanet,  what  in  your  esteemed  opinion,  are 
j  the  ways  of  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  UNO  on  the  question  of  the  maintenance  of 
j  peace  in  the  world?  j 

i 

I  Ans.  The  United  Nations  must  be  preserved  and  strengthened.  The  world  needs  a  foJ-um  j 

i  where  peaceful  solutions  of  differences  can  be  worked  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  felijOw-  j 

I  ship  and  belonging.  Over  the  years  several  proposals  have  been  put  forward  in  regard  j 

]  to  making  the  United  Nations  more  effective,  Much  depends  on  the  will  of  the  large 
I  powers.  But  the  United  Nations  belongs  as  much  to  the  small  as  to  the  large.  Wei 
must  live  together  in  a  spirit  of  true  co-ej;istence .  I 

I  do  hope  that  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations,  at  which  several  world j leaders 
will  be  present,  including,  I  hope,  Mr.  Gorbachev,  will  be  starting  point  of  a  new 
effort  to  reach  understandings  and  improve  tbe  prospects  for  peace.  '  | 

I 

I 

Q.5.  Recently,  the  40th  anniversary  of  victory  over  fascism  in  the  Second  World  War  j 
was  celebrated  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  countries  of  the  world.  What  would  you 
like  to  wish  to  the  Soviet  people  who  made  £.  significant  contribution  in  achieving  j 

this  great  victory? 
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soviet  JnLn"irthTy1ar°orr;membrfnce."‘"  ‘^he  people  of  the 

Q  prime  minister,  who  has  newly  taken  over,  what  are  your  priorities? 

We  shall  <!^T■«r.t>^K^„  ^  ^  ^  results  out  of  investments  already  made. 

Of  °jL“7o:“n-,„r„rh^^^  zzTo  ‘'’“ 

SioThSs  So„«atlo„  o„  a  ™ass  scale.  I„  brt„gi„/.b<,„t  our  da?al“pL„°f!“”rpu1uc 

=f  “  — -  “U'  L-af- '?r ' 
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^  T^nxr  PRESS  TRUST  OF  INDIA  (PTI) 

--2  .ec...  o.  .e  C.S. 

Committee.  ^  ^  correspondent  o£ 

feX™  euestioAs  that  had  been  ashed. 


The  te«t  o£  the  interviem  is  published  beXowi  „l„lcter  '  »h.t  could  you 

r  S:-;  tfe  ^sSe  ldTr:erer 

rlrive  for  peace  and  disarmament?  , 

Ld  Indian  people  have  ^'^|c„e  ty  Jawahatlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Oandhi. 

tor  uhose  development  so  much  »as  done  y  Me 

our  attitude  touard  India  retlects  *■=  ^“riaUsroSpSsslon!  tor  stronger 

Sppo"  for  the  struggle  ot  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  great 

tXendence  and  ;eirter«  it!  We  ’have  inherited  vhat  can  be 

Lenin  and  we  are  priceless  asset. 

called  without  exaggeration  a  unique,  pri  ,c,ern.e„ts  and 

rtTnirbrufff^^n^^^ 

twining  of  the  ardent  h  our  relations, 

the  level  and  ent  re  mu 

I  would  like  to  take  »"°“che“lldSnTe!ple.  whLe  name  f  J°”''S/crSt:  that 

S:  Tirtry^S!  xnd-  .  .e  struggle 

rr  rabfere-e-nnrrenS  emong  nations. 

d  ii  it  that  a  road  on  which  people  meet  road  for  decades. 

An  Indian  saying  as  have  been  precisely  following  hioh  level,  dynamism, 

rdT.v~i»  £-i?i5-kiT.s 

Sd  Coope?aSon!  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us.  ^  preserve  peace 

Iw’unit!  S°b!ne£UlS  influence  in  the  world. 
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j Soviet-Indian  friendship  is  an  asset  not  just  of  our  two  peoples  alone.  It  is  an  I 

! important  factor  for  peace  and  stability  in  jthe  current  tense  situation  and  an  exainpJe 
I  of  how  fruitfully  countries  with  different  systems  can  cooperate  if  they  are  guided  by 
I  the  ideals  of  peace,  by  the  principles  of  mutual  respect  and  equitable  cooperat  ion. 

I  '  ■  I 

I  We  are  optimistic  as  to  the  prospects  of  SovjLet-Indian  relations.  The  last  time  Prime 
jMinister  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  I  met,  both  sides  reaffirmed  their  desire  to  further  strengthen 
jour  cooperation.  I’m  sure  that  the  forthcoming  discussion  of  a  broad  range  of  isshes  on  ’ 
'bilateral  and  International  relations  will  glLve  new  content  to  our  traditional  ties  in 
jthe  interests  of  the  Soviet  and  Indian  peoples  and  of  peace  in  Asia  and  the  world.  i 

I  !  ‘ 

'Naturally,  I  personally  will  be  pleased  to  resume  contacts  with  the  Indian  leader,!  who  ' 
is  highly  respected  in  our  country.  ‘ 

I 

•Question:  The  initiatives  of  the  heads  of  state  and  government  of  six  countries  repre-  ; 
Isenting  four  continents  embodied  in  their  dejclarations  of  1984  and  1985,  have  been'en-  ' 

j thusiastically  welcomed  in  the  Soviet  Union. j  How  do  you  think  they  could  be  i)ut  into  i 

ipractice?  ‘  | 

i  i  ' 

i Answer:  We  have  a  high  opinion  of  those  initiatives.  The  ideas  voiced  in  the  documents  * 
iof  the  heads  of  six  countries  and  the  Sovieti  initiatives  follow  the  same  course.  The 
'ultimate  goal  put  forward  in  the  declaration^,  to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  from  man- 
! kind’s  life,  fully  corresponds  to  the  foreign  policy  aims  of  our  country, 

lEntering  into  the  Geneva  talks  with  the  Unitj^d  States,  we  agreed  that  the  aim  was  lo 
^prevent  an  arms  race  in  space,  to  terminate  lit  on  earth,  and  to  begin  radical  reductions 
iof  nuclear  arms  leading  to  their  complete  elimination. 

;it  is  possible  to  begin  with  what  the  leaders  of  the  Six  proposed,  that  is,  to  stop  the 
^development,  production,  and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons;  to  freeze  nuclear  arsenals  ' 
•and  embark  on  their  reduction;  to  prevent  th^  arms  race  from  spreading  to  space;  and  to 
jconclude  a  treaty  banning  all  nuclear  tests.  | 

iWe  have  proposed  stopping  further  arms  buildjup  as  a  first  step,  and  that  the  USSR  and 
I  the  USA  should  impose  a  moratorium  on  the  development,  including  research,  testing,  and 
•deployment  of  attack  space  weapons  for  the  djiration  of  the  Geneva  negotiations.  We 
{propose  a  freeze  on  strategic  offensive  armaments,  and  that  the  deployment  of  Amcrienn 
'medium-range  missiles  in  Europe  and  the  buildup  of  our  countermeasures  be  discontinued. 
;The  Soviet  Union  has  already  unilaterally  imposed  a  moratorium  until  this  November  on  ' 
jthe  deployment  of  its  medium- range  missiles  and  suspended  the  implementation  of  other 
! counter-measures  in  Europe.  True  to  its  word,  the  USSR  strictly  abides  by  the  terms  of 
'this  moratorium.  We  are  entitled  to  hope  for  a  more  serious  and  thoughtful  assessment 
;of  our  initiative  by  Washington  and  its  NATO  partners,  and  for  restraint  in  U.S.  missile  i 
'deployment  in  Western  Europe.  Reciprocity  iP  this  matter  could  help  place  the  Geneva 
'talks  on  a  practical  footing. 

iFinally,  about  ceasing  nuclear  weapons  testS}.  We  have  repeatedly  urged  the  United  States 
■and  other  nuclear  powers  to  do  so.  The  USSRj has  proposed  and  continues  to  propose^ that  < 

I  the  nuclear  weapon  states  announce  a  morator|Lum  on  any  nuclear  explosions  to  be  in  effect 
juntil  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  on  the  general  and  complete  prohibition  of  nuclear 
;weapon  tests.  j 
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It  could  be  Instituted  as  of  August  6.  1985,  that  is,  on  the  «0th  anniversary  of  the 

tragic  atomic  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  or  even  earlier. 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  is  well  known,  is  also  ready  to  inrmediately  resume  the  talks  on  the 
complete  prohibition  of  nuclear  weapons  tests,  which  were  broken  off  through  the  fau  t 
nrnifiliS  States.  It  is  high  time  to  put  into  effect  the  Soviet-Amerlcan  treaties  on 
the  limitation  of  underground  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  on  underground  nuclear  explosions 
S?  p™“?ui  purposes,  which  were  signed  in  1974  and  1976  raspactively.  They  have  not 
yet  been  ratified,  again  not  through  the  fault  of  the  Soviet  side. 

Of  course  special  responsibility  for  the  destiny  of  the  world  today  rests  with  the  nu¬ 
clear  powers  and  primLily  with  the  USSR  and  the  United  States.  However,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  never  looked  at  the  world  in  the  context  of  USSR-U.S.  relations  alone.  We  are 
deeply  convinced  that  all  states  can  and  must  be  involved  in  a  search  for  realistic 
tioni  to  urgent  problems  and  in  efforts  to  ease  international  tensions.  The  voices  of 
millions  of  people  in  various  countries,  raised  in  favor  of  effective  measures  to  end 
tie  a^s  rfcriid  riduL  arms  stockpiles,  against  attempts  to  use  negotiations  as  a  cover 
for  the  continuation  of  this  race,  is  of  tremendous  importance. 

Question:  What  could  you  say  hbout  the  .prospects  of  attaining  durable  peace  and  develop¬ 

ing  cooperation  in  Asia,  specifically  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area? 

Answer-  I  would  like  to  stress  that  we  highly  value  India's  contribution  to  the  strength¬ 
ening  ’of  peace  and  stability  in  Asia  and  its  realistic  and  considered  approach 
key  problems  of  the  region, 

AS  fop  the  soviet  ?rS«r“m/ISy“JprierJrtfe 

equitable  cooperation  between  Asian  states,  inis  y  yy 

We  support  the  idea  of  its  conversion  into  a  zone  of  peace. 

1  i^Aryn>  fnr  a  number  of  years  now,  the  United  States  has  been  scuttl- 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  tor  a  nuraoer  oi  ,  unilaterally 

In  the  meantime,  the  United  States  is  constantly  building  up  its  military  presence  there. 

The  Soviet' Union  has  repeatedly  voiced  its  readiness  to  resume  the  talks.  At  the  Soviet- 
Lhe  soviet  union  n  f  Soviet  Union  proposed  that  all  states  whose  ships  use  the 

that  have  ’'l®J°a/ocean  has  fSused°L'"thrqiestlorof  convening  an 

and  not  of  any  others,  a  zone  of  peace  rather  than  of  tensions  and  conflict  . 


in  conclusion  let  me,  through  your  agency,  wish  happiness,  prosperity  and  peace  to  the 
Indian  people. 
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We  wish  the  government  and  all  citizens  of  India  success  in  the  efforts  to  further 
consolidate  national  unity  and  cohesion,  in  the  work  for  the  social  progress  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  your  great  country. 

During  the  talk  which  took  place  after  the  correspondent  had  been  presented  with  the 
answers  to  PTI's  questions,  M.S.  Gorbachev  stressed  that  the  Soviet  Union  attaches  great 
importance  to  the  coming  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi.  This  visit  is  expected 
to  become  a  remarkable  event  in  the  life  of  the  two  states  and  in  the  development  of 
their  relations.  This  is  how  it  has  always  been;  Each  visit  of  leaders  of  our  coun¬ 
tries,  each  of  their  meetings  left  an  imprint  on  Soviet-Indian  relations.  In  this 
connection,  we  in  the  USSR  recall  with  warmth  and  great  esteem  the  visits  to  our  country 
by  outstanding  leaders  of  India:  Jawarharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi.  We  arc  confident 
that  the  visit  of  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  will  do  much  good  for  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  Soviet-Indian  cooperation  and  for  the  cause  of  our  joint  struggle  for  durable 
peace,  for  the  consolidation  of  international  security.  Good  personal  contacts  have 
already  been  established  between  the  prime  minister  and  myself,  and  we  hope  to  consoli¬ 
date  them  further. 

Friendship  with  India,  profound  respect  for  its  great  people,  for  its  rich  ancient 
culture  and  its  contribution  to  the  progress  of  humanity  are  in  the  hearts  of  all  Soviet 
people.  Friendship  with  India  has  also  been  a  vigorous  tradition  of  our  foreign  policy 
QYgj-  rhe . decades.  We  proceed  from  the  view  that  a  united,  strong  and  peaceful  Indxa  Is 
an  inseparable  and  highly  necessary  part  of  today's  world. 

I  personally  have  a  great  interest  in  your  country  and  I  hope  that  the  kindly  invitation 
extended  to  me  by  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  will  enable  me  to  sec  India  In  due  time 
and  to  get  acquainted  with  its  people,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  said. 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  answered  some  additional  questions  from  the  correspondent.  Answering 
the  question  as  to  what  factors  he  ascribes  to  the  successful  development  of  his 
activity  as  a  party  leader ,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  said  that  there  is  only  one  secret  • 
our  Soviet  socialist  way  of  life,  the  conditions  which  the  socialist  system  creates  for 
the  molding  and  development  of  the  personality.  The  upbringing  by  work  in  a  family  of 
rural  toilers,  like  the  one  millions  of. children  of  workers,  peasants,  and  intellectuals 
receive;-  good  education  accessible  to  everyone  in  our  country;  and  socio-political 
school  within  a  Komsomol,  and  later,  a  party  organization  — —  all  of  these  are  factors 
typical  of  our  way  of  life.  They  enable  the  Soviet  people  to  participate  in  the  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  country,  in  the  construction  of  new  life.  Every  country,  every  people 
has  capable  and  talented  persons  but,  we  believe,  it  is  precisely  the  socialist  system 
that  creates  the  best  conditions  for  their  development,  for  the  socially  useful  appli¬ 
cation  of  their  potentialities. 

S.P.K.  Gupta  said  that  some  political  leaders  in  the  West,  noting  the  energy  and  dynamism 
with  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  conducting  its  policy,  express  concern  that  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  the  Soviet  Union's  plans  in  the  sphere  of  foreign  policy  and  the  adoption 
of  measures  planned  in  the  sphere  of  socioeconomic  development  might  present  a  growing 
threat  for  the  West,  particularly  for  the  United  States.  The  correspondent  asked 
Mikhail  Gorbachev's  opinion  to  this  effect. 

Answering  the  correspondent,  Mikhail  Gorbachev  said  that  such  "concern"  should  be  left 
to  the  conscience  of  those  Western  leaders  who  express  it.  The  leadership  of  our  party 
and  state  has  been  doing  vast  work  lately  to  ensure  the  speeding  up  of  the  peaceful 
socioeconomic  development  of  the  country. 


sectors  of  economic  life. 

„e  tried  to  realistically  ^ 

:rurrwoS‘reU-y--tr:/t^; 

:r::roir  -  ?oS"?o  co„a«  rnsSr/aJr  e  conn^an.  t.au  ou.  pXaaa 

:.„d  aconomlc  Ml  the  entira  Soviet  people. 

.  ulU  be  approved  by  the  P  y  ,,  -f  „„aceful  development,  »>-, 

'  since  the  Soviet  Union  ^“\J‘'anail''brdolng  ont  ntmost  '°j“'®|^Ue''wltnhf  Interests 

"prcr™'';artL  ^Se  ‘^“-“^-arerrhif^-a'lCaSes  Irom 

l^LftilfranrofralaS^^^^^^^ 

;ro'reefrihtrrn:;iSnal  teialoh  and^contlnne^tbe^atna^r^^  ol  the 

;ri;tTeop5rai:  rrP^oU-o.  „  aa 

; The  correspondent  thanhed  mhhall  Uorbachev  for 
'•  the  questions  posed. 
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Gandhi's  Visit  to  Moscow 


Warm  welcome  despWe  drizzle 

-  MOSCOW  May  21  (UNI).  From  the  Indian  side  Ambassador  They  were  escorted  to  the  Kremlin  because  of  a  drizzle. 

*  .  .  Nunil  Hasan  and  members  of  the  apartment  where  they  will  be  staying  The  Soviet  people  "warmly  wel- 

RIME  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  Indian  community  living  in  Moscow  by.  Mr.  Tikhonov,  Mr.  Gromyko  and  come  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Re- 

flew  into  this  rainrsodden  city  pj-^sent  to  greet  Mr.  Gandhi.  Marshal  Sokolov.  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  publicofIndia.Rajiv  GandhiV.  Prav- 

today  to  begin  a  six-day  official  visit  to  Indian  and  Soviet  flags  fluttered  at  his  wife.  Mrs;  Raisa  Gorbachev,  da  wrote.  - 
the  cheering  of  tens  of  thousands  of  airport,  where  troops  of  the  Mos-  greeted  them  on  the  portico  of  the  They  were  convinced  that  Mr.  Gan- 
h^uscovites.  cow  Garrison  presented  a  guard  of  apartment.  >.  dhi  s  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  will 

Soviet  Communist  Party  General  honour  to  Mr.  Gandhi.  Nfr."  Gandhi  People  lining  the  route  waved  flags  make  a  .inajor-  contribution  to  the 
Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  his  reviewed  the  guard  and  the  national  as  the  motorcade  passed  by  arid,  the  strengthening  of  the  time-tested  n:la- 
.wife,_RmsaT5orbachev,  received  Mr.  anthems  of  "^the  two  countries  were  entire  route  was  decorated  with  ban-  tions  of  deep.  frieAd^^  apd  diverse, 

GMdhi  and  his  wife^Sbnia  Gandhi  iit  .  .  ners  :  in  Hindi  and  Russian  ^  'Long  "  co-operation  betiAtT^  tue  USSR  and^ 

the'Kreihlin,  ; .  .  .  ^  PXi  adds:  "  "  Live  Soviet-Indian .  Friendship’  and  India  for  the  benefit  oi'  the  peoples 

Welcoming  Mr.  Gandhi  .with  a  -  Then  Mr  Gandhi’ in  a  buttoned  up  ‘Hearty  Welcome  to  the  Prime  Minis-  .  both  the  countries  and  will  be  in  the 
warm  handshake  Mr.  Gcrbachev  coat  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Sonia  Gan-  ter  of  Friendly  India.'  ^  '  V  '  ^  interests  of  universal  peace  and  inter- 

pointed  to  the  cloudy  sky  and  said  "In  '  jp  red  bordered  cream  coloured  The  warmth  and  spirit  of  camar-  national  security",  it  said, 

the  last  few  days  the  weather  had  ggri  went  up  to  the  enclosure  where  aderie  witnessed  when  the  two  leaders  The  Soviet  national  .daily  today 
been  fine."  .  Indian  and  Soviet  children  greeted  greeted  each  other  more  than  made  carried  on  its  front  page  a  biographic- 

Shortly  after  arrival  Mr:  Gandhi  flags  and  slogans  "Indo-  up  for  the  formal  ceremony  on  Red  a  I  note  on  Mr.  Gandhi  alongside  his 

began  talks  with  Mr,  Gorbachev.  .  *  "  '  ^ 

Present  at  the  talks  on  the  Soviet 
side  were  Prime  Minister  Nikolai 
Tikhonov,  Foreign  Minister  Andrei 
Gromyko,  Defence  Minister  Sergei 
Sokolov '  and  First  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Ivan  Arkhipov. 

Earlier  as  soon  as  Mr.  Gandhi 
stepped  out  of  his  car,  Mr.  Gor¬ 
bachev,  who  had  been  waiting  for  his 
arrival,  moved  fonvard  to  greet  him. 

Welcoming  Mr.  Gandhi,  he  said, 

“Hope  your  visit  will  bc  successful." 

Prime  Minister  Nikolai  Tikhonov, 

Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko, 

Defence  Minister  S.  Sokolov,  Cultu¬ 
ral  Minister  P.  Demichev  and  First 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  Ivan  Arkhi¬ 
pov,  and  Mrs.  Gromyko  were  present 
at  the '  welcoming  ceremony  in  the 
Kremlin. 

*  The  flags  of  India  and  the  Soviet 
union  were  hoisted  at  the  Kremlin 
residence,  where  Mr..  Gandhi  and  his 
wife  will  be  staying  during  his  Moscow 
visit. 

Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  was  received  at 
the  airport  by  Mr.  Tikhonov,  Mr. 

Gromyko,  Mr.  Demichev  and  Mr. 

Sokolov. 

The  welcoming  party  at  the  airport 
also  included  Mr.  Arkhipov,  Mr.  M. 

A,  Sergichik,  Chairman  of  the  State 
Committee  for  Foreign  Economic  Re¬ 
lations,  Mr.  V-  F.  Maltsev  and  Mr.  V. 

I.  Petrov,' First  Deputy  Minister.  Mr. 

S.  M.  Kolomoji,  First  Deputy  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Moscow  City  Soviet,  arid 
Mr.  V.  N.  Rykov,  Soviet  Ambassador 
to  India. 
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. . .  ^  ^  j  -  —  .  Press 

Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev,  left,  the  Soviet  leader,  with  Prime  Mii^ter 

Wth  them,  foreground  from  right:  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A,  Gr«myko  and  P^e  Minister  NIkola^A.  TU^^ 

^  't:_'  .  ^ 


Gandhi  in  Soviet  on  First 

— ,,  ■  Security  Parley  Is  Aim^ 


Asian  Security  Parley  Is  Aim 

By  S£TH  MYDANS  Mr.  Gorbachev, 

Speiai  to  Tte  New  Yoric  Times  blamed  the  United  States  ,  . 

MOSCOW  May  21  —  Prime  Minister ;  the  world’s  problems,  from  ^  sp^d 
Rajiv  GandW  of  India  amyed  here  to- 1  the  ^  ^ 

_ _ ^  looH  tn  a  “Qualitatively 


Ipdrting  mostly  consumer  goods  and  ex- 
ft-krt'rt'iTiOf  mainlv  Oil  and  armaments. 


Signed,  could  lead  to  a  “qualitatively 
new  level”  in  relations,  'aese  were 
£dso  close  under  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi,  Mr.  Gandhi’s  niother,  who  was 
assassinated  in  October. 

“Years  and  decades  pa6s,  genera¬ 
tions  of  people  in  our  countries  come  . 
and  go,  but  relations  of  friendship  and 
cooTOration  between  the  U.S.S.R.  ^d 

-  .r  _ _ _ _  4ri  acrondlTlff 


*14  » - - 

could  play  a  central  role. 

Mr  Gandhi,  in  his  reply,  which  was 
also  reported  by  the  Soviet  pr^ 
Lencv  ^ass,  said  he  appr^iated 
Soviet  support  and  looked  to  expanded 

‘^'ihe^acOTixls  to  be  sign^  by  m 
Gandhi  are  expected  to  include  guid^ 
lines  for  ecraomic  t^^^^ 


Si^I^rktion  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  !  for  ^ ‘^^^sS^iet 

India  continue  to  d^elop  m  ascendmg  ^  S  so^aid  in  the  devel- 

MosS^'Swigton  have  opment  of  I^w^geration.  coal.  oU 

been  courting  Mr.  Ganto^since  he  tMk  ^n^mac^  b^d^- 


ISll  me  umicu  ....  —  — - 

Although  Mr.  Gandhi  is  seen  as  West- 
em  in  outlook  and  as  interested  m 
broadening  ties  with  the  West,  toe  fact 
that  he  is  here  on  his  first  foreign  tnp 
underscores-  toe  special  pldce  toe 
Soviet  Union  holds  in  Indian  policy. 


trade  panner  ^ 

countries,  with  exchanges  e^^t^  to 
rise  to  $3.7  billion  this  year,  20  percent 
up  from  toe  1984  level.  In 
toe  balance  of  trade  has  shifted  m.ln- 
idia’s  favor,  with  toe  Soviet  Umcm  un- 


IDorung  luuowjf  vu*w»****w*  o — 

Mrting  mainly  oil  and  armaments 
The  Russians  provide  India  with 
MIG-29  jet  fighters,  T-72  ^tanks,  elec¬ 
tronic  guidance  systems,  submarines 
and  artillery.  ,  *.,1,  i 

The  Soviet  Union  produced  a  lavish 
fnr  Mr  Gandhi,  remimscent 
ofSeSLStoMsmother.T^sof 

th^ands  of  people, 

Indian  flags,  were  d^loyed 
the  route  from  the  . 

A^uadrod  Of  motorcycle  outriders 

escorted  sOme  50  black  limo^inra  ' 
throi^h  rain-swept  streets.  ^ 

Kremlin  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  his  wfe, 
.S!S%eted  Mr.  Gandhi  an^  his  J 

^^^e^nofs  pointup  the  crucaal  place 

iimia  hOlds  for  the  Soviet  U“oii', 

•as  a  balance  to  China  and  ^ 
newer  that  refuses  to  cond^nh  Mo^ 
,^’s  policy  in  Afghanistan.  For  tama^ 
me  So^et  Union  is  seen  as  a 
S  security  against  Pakistan  and  China. 
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Gandhi's  Visit  to  Moscow 


source  UUTS  (South  Asia)  , ^2_Maxa985^-EILu.arB2_ 


Pages  ^ 


r.r'xr.s  .AJIV  GA""“^  cuMTTUl.F-S  VISIT  TO  USSR 

Talks  With  Gorbachev 

M221U3  Moecow  mSWA  ZVE2DA  In  Russian  22  «a,  83  Second  Edirlon  p  1 

[Text]  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  general  eecreraty  ^y“”uo°“tendlns°on  Jhe 

Lime^Mlnlscet  Rajiv  Gandhi  had  Jpso  Central  Committee  Politburo  and 

-i-af 

V.p.  Singh,  minister  of  finance;  G.  Parthasarac  minister  of  state  for  power, 

rn1i::h:MSl=^P  -c^ftrie l  e  5  hrmimster;  and  Oscar  Pernandes,  the 
pInialSth?  secretary  to  the  prime  minister. 

in  the  course  of  the  talks,  f 

mntual-nndeMtandin.8.  the  elhes  discussed  satisfaction  vith  “'e  ^ 

"^i^d^picalinternacionax  problems.  ^  ^  £  Soviet-Indian  relations,  making  go 

level  effectiveness,  Friendship .  and  Cooperation  between 

nroeress  on  the  sound  basis  of  the  T  ^  ^  j  rheir  desire  to  continue  to  make 

?he  Soviet  Union  and  India.  ®J;g£^/devSpment  and  strengthening  of  these  relations 

'frthrglfrf"the'°p:opfes^:/the  two  countries  and  in  the  interests  of  univers- 

Mikhail  Gorbachev  and  Rajiv  Gandhi  noted  the  ^^sic  importance^of^the^docume^^ 

t^be  signed  during  the  current  Ld  technical  cooperation  to  the  year 

ment  on  guidelines  for  trade,  ,  and  technical  cooperation  in  establish 

rgfee:Lrs1rf«  ~s%or  interaction  between  the  two  great  states,  ^  ^ 

bound  by  ties  of  sincere  friendship.  _ 

in  discussing  the  world  situation,  ^^^^^^^^/t^rracrirLcIeL^arm^^^ 

tensions,  the  incessant  arms  L^iet  Union  and  India  stressed  the  impoc  . 

i"  :k  rrarisri "  fiL  ^hr .  ric^r:rpp««  ri:: 

arsenals  of  weapons  of  mass  destructi  .  countries  aimed  at  the  eventua 

initiatives  of  the  heads  of  state  and  The  sides  voiced  concern  over 

exclusion  of  nuclear  weapons  region  as  a  consequence  of  the  expansionxstic 

-  -!fc;\rr?otcrofirp:4^^^^^^^  irih:  :-» 

hrL3L^:::"p:^siihr:rr:chruh^^^^^  — -  - 

cLalatioa  of  the  U.S.  military  pteseace. 
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It  was  noted  that  the  USSR  and  India  were  against  outside  i^^e^ention  in  the  Intern 
affairs  of  southwest  Asian  countries  and  supported  an  inunediate  political  settlement 
Jherf  th^Lgh  talks  so  as  to  protect  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  states  of  that 
region  and  to  strengthen  universal  peace  and  security. 

Exchanging  opinions  on  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  participants  in  the  talks 
voiced  thl  cLviction  that  the  only  sensible  way  to  settlement 

constructive  dialogue  between  the  countries  in  that  area  and  by  «  search  for  Peaceful 
and  mutually  acceptable  solutions  to  the  existing  problems,  ihe  Soviet 
Se  p^opitiLs  efLct  p£  relapiops  of  fiiendphlp  and  coopanation  between  India  and 
the  Indo-Chinese  states  on  the  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Reviewing  the  situation  in  Central  America,  the  sides  stressed  that  suport  for  the 
of  SifafagSa  in  their  atruggle  to  defend  the  independence  of  their  homeland 
las  an  important  task  for  all  the  anti-imperialist  and  peace-loving  forces. 

Both  sides  noted  with  satisfaction  the  growing  role  of  the  Nonallgned  Movement 
Sf  co™»  “forts  to  iwprooe  the  world  situation  and  In  JfrfSff  sfX 

^  rri  /ffriancLg  the 

r  “ 

SrfHH  if£S\rSIi  in  srtffSirfofpSafdfnf  ^ 

““„f  thf“nr»niyei=al  peace  and  security.  Rajiv  Gandhi  reaffirmed  an  ioyitation  to 

mSS  SfSchev  to  pay  a  visit  of  friendship  to  India  at  a  convenient  time.  Iho 

invitation  was  accepted  with  gratitude. 

Present  at  the  talks,  on  the  Soviet  side,  were:  Maltsev  first 

f  “f  r"ih“orhfrt1frufy“..fff  iffrnrtfLff  formation  Department 

of^the  CPSU  Central  Committee;  Rykov,  USSR  ambassador  to  India;  Valkov,  chie  o  a 
department  of  the  USSR  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

Sfflfsf^wfl'luffn.'lfdlframbffffdfc^frthf'ussR;  Shfrdf  Prasad.  Infomnatlon 
Affairs. 
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Source 


Pages _ 


Criticizes  Some  U.S.  Policies 
During  a  Visit  to  Moscow 


with  Soviet  policies  as  well,  Mr .  Ganom 
referred  to  a  declaration  on  disanrm- 

and  fiv6  other  nations. 

1  “The  Soviet  Union  was  the  o^  nu- 
1  deS^vreapon  power  tb^t  accept^  to 

t  New  DelhiDeclaration.  and  the  Unito 

?Stonotevenbotortopickup  to 

'  document,”  he  SMd. 

'TVio  Htf>rlaration''calls  on  the  nuclear 
i  neSL  to  produetto 

!  ^  j  j _ nf  nuclear  weapons, 


By  SETH  MYDANS  ^  nowers  to  pruiuun-  r — 

special  to  The  New  York  Times  j  deployment  of  huclear  weapons 

MOSCOW,  May  22  -  Prime  M^^er ,  tjjat  die  situa^  to 

rS  Gandhi  ended  twoteys  of  talks  been  .f 

■  '  with  praise  for  Soviet  suP-i^te^andthatMikhmlS-Gorba- 


__  I  -  - - -  ! 

prandfator,  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who 

^India's  first  Prime  Mini^er.^ 
attended  to  naming  of  ^^ber  M(^ 
cow  square  after  his  mother,  In*ra 
Gan(W,  his  predecessor  as  Indian  head 

"•hTSTSm 

tunity  to  address  to  natton  on  to 
Sig  television  nevra  prog^, 
stresstag  to  two  nations  tog 
sSr^d  a  broad  coo^ration  tot 
raises  from  cultural  exchanges  to  to 
of  an 

aboard  a  Soviet  spaceship  in  1984. 

•  On  Thursday,  Mr,  Gandlu  is  to 
for  a  three-day  tour  of  Soviet  cities  be¬ 
fore  returning  to  New  ^ 


sSm  refratoed  from  cnt.ciM.tha 

So^et military  action.  *. 


1  He  saia  mat  ^  had 

two  trade  accords  were  sign^,  ^ 

“strengthened  our  relations  and  helped 

todian  toder  said  he  liad  ^  on^Soviet-Chipese  TMks 

trial,  and  we  recognize  that,  hesmd.  !/:g^y^^Srnment  and  outside 

Relations  With  U.S.  CaUed  Good  support  for  the  insurgents; 

month,  have  been  g^. 


onto,  nave  uee^  . 

“We  look  to  to  Umted  States  tor 
technology,  deeper  culto^  exchange 
and  more  trade,”  he  added.  _ 
Asked  whether  India  might  of  to 
more  support  for  United  Stato  ^b^ 
in  retum.for  technology,  he  smd,  we 
do  not  compromise  our  pnnciples  m  ex- 

‘^^EtepMid^to  Stat€f  tod  fa|g 

to  restrain  Pakistan’s  d^etomrat^ 
nuefear  weapon,  which  Jie  s^d  was 
“very  close”  to  being  achieved. 

“TOe  uiiited’Stato  y^^  to  tom  a 

blind  eye  to  tho'PaMS^  tocl^r  pro- 
oTa.Tii  **  l^r.  Guiidhi  ' 

toues  g  taton  lip  vnto 

Presid^t  Reagan,  HS  sairfi^®  allega- 

been 


ttos  tt%t  tjie  Gg 


with  Ciuna.  1  ne  - - - 

conditions  to  impr^g  ^a^ 

tions.  notably  a  demand  for  soviet 
withdrawal  from  Afghanistan,  re- 

**'under^to  new  trade  acc^s,  to 
Soviet  Union  is  extending  a  cretot  a 
bimon  mbles  ($1.15  bilUon)  to  fiitoce 
toe  cost  of  Soviet  goods  and  service, 

ihainly  in  the  areas  ®f 

Si,  ctol  and  industri^  to ! 

largest  trading  partner,  with  $4  billio 
SfS'^lso  India’ main 

Union  was  improving.  THesdav 

After  a  lavish 

tvifi  "Russians  continued  their  reu 
S  SSmto  for.  Mr.  Gandhi  t^y. 
^th  extensive  television  ^  j 

iSd  flowers  at  a  ^uare  named  for  his  j 
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GANDHI '  S_  ACT! V IT  . 

Arkhipov,  Gandhi  Address  Meeting 

PM231407  Moscow  KRASNAYA  ZVEZDA  in  Russian  23  May  85  Second  Edition  pp  1,  3 

[TASS  report  under  general  heading:  ’’USSR- India:  Goodneighborliness  and  Cooperation”] 

[Text]  The  close  friendship  and  varied  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and  India  serves 
the  interests  of  the  two  countries’  peoples  and  the  cause  of  world  peace  and  inter¬ 
national  security*  This  was  noted  at  R*  Gandhi’s  meeting  with  representatives  of  the 
Soviet  public  in  the  House  of  Unions  Hall  of  Columns, 

The  gathering  was  addressed  by  I,V.  Arkhipov,  first  deputy  chairman  of  the  USSR  Council 
of  Ministers,  The^ friendship  and  mutual  ties  between  our  countries,  the  speaker  said, 
are  developing  upwardly  and  are  a  graphic  example  of  how  fruitful  and  diverse  cooperation 
between  states  with  different  social  systems  can  be  when  their  policy  is  inspired  by  the 
ideals  of  justice,  equality,  and  mutual  respect,  and  the  struggle  for  peace  and  the 
peoples’  security  and  against  aggression  and  colonialism.  -  The  importance  of  our 
cooperation  has  particularly  increased  today,  under  the  conditions  of  the  dangerous 
aggravation  of  the  International  situation, '  whicli  is  the  direct  result  of  the  actions 
of  the  most  aggressive  forces  of  imperialism. 

All  progressive  mankind  recently  celebrated  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  great  victory 
over  fascism.  The  Soviet  Union  higlily  rates  tlic  participation  and  attention  which  you 
personally,  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi,  and  the  entire  Indian  people  have  paid  to  this  glorious 
date  and  to  the  cause  of  the  struggle  against  the  resurrection  of  fascism.  The  multi- 
million-strong  Soviet  public  is  deeply  satisfied  by  the  fact  that  the  USSR  and  India  act 
from  the  same  or  close  positions  on  topical  present-day  problems. 

It  was  30  years  ago  that  the  fundamental  agreements  were  signed  that  essentially  laid 
the  foundation  for  the  multifaceted  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and  India  in  the  field 
of  l.he  economy,  scituice  and  Lechnoloj'y,  culLure  ajid  education.  Three  decades  are  a 
comparatively  short  period,  but  how  far  the  entire  complex  of  our  cooperation  has 
advanced,  embracing  virtually  all  spheres  of  our  peoples’  activity  —  from  the  sub¬ 
terranean  depths  to  the  heights  of  space! 

So  v:i  e  t— T.nd  ia  n  summid  ineeLl.ng.s  occu])y  spec  in.)  p.lace.  The  USSR  notes  with  profound 
satisfaction  that  your  visit,  esteemed  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi,  has  been  a  major  new  step  in 
the  development  of  relations  of  friendship  and  cooperation  between  the  USSR  and  India, 
Soviet— Indian  documents  liave  been  signed  that  will  undoubtedly  lend  new  dynamism  to  that 
development , 

In  the  rostrum  was  Academician  N.N.  Blokhin,  chairman  of  the  International  Lenin  Prize 
“For  the  Consol Idatani  of  Peace  Among  tiie  l^eoples”  Committee.  I  have  the  honor,  he 
said,  to  present  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  with  the  gold  medal  and  certificate 
of  the  International  Lenin  Prize  ’’For  the  Consolidation  of  Peace  Among  the  Peoples” 
which  has  been  awarded  to  Indira  Gandhi,  that  outstanding  Indian  statesman,  politician, 
and  public  figure.  It  is  symbolic  that  the  lofty  award  is  being  presented  to  Indira 
Gandhi’s  son  and  her  successor  as  prime  minister. 

To  the -applause  of  those  assembled,  N.N,  Blokhin  presented  the  medal  and  certificate 
to  R,  Gandhi.  On  behalf  of  the  Soviet  public  the  prime  minister  was  presented  with  a 
bronze  sculpture  of  Indira  Gandhi. 
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The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Rajiv  Gandhi,  It  gives  me  tremendous  joy  to  address  the 

citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union,  who  have  given  us  such  a  warm  reception,  he  said.  Kvcry 

Indian  whenever  he  comes  to  the  Soviet  Union,  knows  that  a  meeting  in  a  spirit  of 

boundless  friendship  awaits  him.  I  convey  warm  greetings  from  the  Indian  people  to 

the  great  people  of  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  Soviet  leadership,  and  to  Mikhail 
Sergeyevich  Gorbachev.  Our  countries  exchanged  ambassadors  after  India  had  been 
liberated  from  colonial  rule,  but  the  mutual  friendship  between  the  two  peoples  was 
born  long  before  that  date. 


My  greatgrandfather  Motilal  Nehru  and  my  grandfather  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who  were  on 
the  front  line  of  India’s  struggle  for  freedom,  visited  the  Soviet  Union  back  in  1927, 
when  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution  was  being  cele¬ 
brated.  They  both  very  much  wanted  to  see  for  themselves  and  to  study  the  new  social 
■system  that  was  being  built  in  the  USSR,'  At  the  time,  Jawaharlal  Nehru  highly 
assessed  the  importance  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  which  he  called  one  of  the  greatest 
events  of  world  history. 


India’s  struggle  for  independence,  the  guest  continued,  has  met  with  the  Soviet 
people’s  resolute  support.  We  in  turn  were  perturbed  by  the  conflicts  that  flared 
up  in  Europe  in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  and  particularly  by  the  sinister  rise  of 
fascism,  J.  Nehru  did  not  tire  of  warning  the  world  of  the  looming  dangers,  and  he 
was  depressed  by  the  attitude  of  some  European  governments  toward  Hitler.  We  in 
India,  although  we  were  not  free  at  the  time,  unconditionally  opposed  fascism  and 
we  admired  the  Soviet  people’s  heroic  struggle.  This  year  you  celebrate  the  40th 
anniversary  of  tlie  victory  over  fascism.  We  rejoice  with  you;  we  salute  your  heroe.s. 


Indians  struggle  for  freedom  is  the  history  of  an  unarmed  people’s  resistance  to  the 
world’s  biggest  empire.  We  achieved  marked  successes.  The  country,  which  had 
virtually  no  industry,  has  now  become  a  major  industrial  power.  In  a  major  business, 
the  modernization  of  the  economy,  we  are  encountering  invaluable  mutual  understanding 
and  assistance  from  the  Soviet  Union, 


During  my  visit,  we  have  discussed  plans  for  cooperation  in  the  economy,  trade, 
science,  and  technology  for  the  next  15  years.  The  horizons  here  are  very  broad. 

The  Soviet  Union’s  support  is  not  restricted  to  the  economic  sphere.  You  supported 
us  in  times  of  difficulty  for  India.  A  friend  in  need  is  a  frlcind  indeed.  Tlie 
Indian  people  consider  the  Soviet  people  to  be  true  friends.  Indian— Soviet  friend— 
ship  graphically  shows  that  two  peoples  with  different  social,  systems  can  establish 
firm  relations  of  mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  in  their  common  interest.  Our 
greatest  cause  is  peace.  We  both  want  peace,  mindful  of  the  past  and  dreaming  of  the 
future.  Only  the  tree  of  peace  can  give  mankind  living  fruit.  In  a  period  when 
peace  depends  on  nuclear  arsenals,  I  confirm  the  resolve  of  the  Nonaligned  Movement 
and  of  India  to  struggle  for  peace  and  disarmament. 

You ^ have  awarded  Indira  Gandhi  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize.  That  is  a  gesture  which  the 
Indian  people  prize  highly.  Vladimir  Ilieh  Lenin,  with  whose  name  this  prize  is 
linked,  is  one  of  the  immortal  representatives  of  mankind. 

R.  Gandhi’s  meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  public  was  a  further 
graphic  manifestation  of  strengthening  Soviet-Indian  friendship. 
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INDIAN  CONCERN  OVER  U.S.  ARMING  OF  PAKISTAN 
LD142126  Moscow  TASS  in  English  2023  GMT  14  Jun  85 
["Justified  Concern"  —  TASS  headline] 

IKxcerpL]  Moscow  Juno  14  TASS  —  TASS  political  nows  analyst  Boris  Chekhonin  reports: 

The  American-Indian  talks  between  President  Ronald  Reagan  and  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  have  shown  that  Washington  has  turned  down  in  a  categorical  form  India  s  concern 
over  the  U.S.  policy  of  mass  rearmament  of  Pakistan. 

Facts  show  that  India's  concern  is  absolutely  justified.  No  country  of  South  Asia  -- 
a  region  with  a  population  of  about  one  billion  people  has  ever  been  turned  into  such 
a  gigantic  arsenal  of  armaments  as  Pakistan  today.  Islamabad  spends  one  third  of  its 
annual  budget  on  large-scale  rearmament.  Added  to  it  should  be  3.2  billion  dollars 
supplied  by  the  U.S.  in  the  form  of  the  military-economic  aid.  According  to  the  PRESS 
TRUST  OF  INDIA,  Washington  is  going  to  expand  the  scope  of  this  aid.  Talks  were  started 
between  the  U.S.  and  Pakistan  on  concluding  another  military-political  deal  to  the  sum 
of  f)  1)  i  n  i  on  do!  1  ars  . 

As  is  known,  Pakistan  receives  from  the  U.S.  the  most  up-to-date  weapons  which  by  no 
means  are  defensive  ones.  The  list  of  the  weapons  Includes  "F-16"  fighter-bombers 
capable  of  delivering  missiles  with  nuclear  warheads  to  the  biggest  Indian  cities, 
cruise  missiles,  the  most  up-to-date  "Cobra"  helicopters,  spying  planes  and  the  most 
up-to-date  tanks.  The  Indian  press  reports  ever  more  often  that  Washington  connives 
at  Pakistan’s  activities  aimed  at  creating  a  nuclear  bomb. 
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Soviet  visit  not  jto  harm  ties  with 


Frunze^  (Soviet  Kirghizia )  May 
25  (PTI):  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  said  here  today 
his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Unipn  had 
“gone  off  very  well.”  He  was  also  . 
confident  that  this  would  not 
lead  to  any  misunderstanding 
with  the  Americans. 

Talking  to  Indian  newsmen 
accompanying  him  on  the  last 
^day  of  an  official  visit  marked  by 
a  great  friendliness,  Mr  Gandhi 
said  the  Soviets  had  not  express¬ 
ed  any  concern  about  India’s 
relations  with  the  United  States. 

Mr  Gandhi  said  he  had  a  “very  ^ 
good”  exchange  of  .  views  with 
the  Soviet  leadership,  particu-^ 
larly  with  the  general  secretary, 

Mr  Mikhail  Gorbachyov. 

He  said  he  had  come  here 
expecting  it  would  help  improve 
relations  and  at  the  end  of  the 
visit  he  was  in  a  position  to  say: 

“I  think  they  (the  relations) 

.  have  improved....  What  had  been 

important  was  to  get  to  know  ‘ 

1  and  understand  the  Soviet  lead¬ 
ership.”  . 

Asked  about  the  follow-up,  Mr 
Gandlii- i.said  the  talks  Had 
already  led  to  the  signing  of  two 
agreements  and  they  would  ' 
think  about  further  proposals. 

He  said  there  had  been  no 
decision  yet  on  accepting  the 
Soviet  offer  of  fighter  aircraft  to 
match  the  US  F-16  and  other 
aircraft  supplied  to  Pakistan.  He 
could,  however,  say  the  quality 
of  weapons  and  other  defence 
supplies  offered  by  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  “good  and 
high.”  _  : 

Mr  Gandhi  said  a  decision 
would  be  taken  on  the  Soviet 
offer  of  a  nuclear  power  station 
on  his  return  to  India.  He  added 
that  there  were  some  problems 
“because  of  the  Soviet  law  requip 
ing  international  safeguard  as  it 
was  not  known  how  this  would 
affect  India’s  nuclear’  plans. 
There  had  been  talks  with  the 
Soviets  in  Delhi,  but  a  final 
official  decision  had  not  been 
possible  before  the  visit,  be¬ 
cause’  Dr  Raja  Ramanna,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  atomic  energy  com¬ 
mission,  had  bepn  away  in  Cuba. 
Mr  Gandhi  said,  “We  have  inter¬ 
national  safeguards  for  the  ’ 
American  station  at  Tarapur. 
This  is  why  we  do  not  want  any 
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more  of  them  (the  safeguards).” 

Mr  Gandhi  said  his  private 
talks  with  Mr  Gorbachyov  had' 
included  disarmament,  the  Indi¬ 
an  Ocean  and  the  countries  in 
the  region  which  have  specific 
problems. 

Soviet-US  relations:  He  said  he 
had  been  given  no  message  to 
convey  to  the  US  President, 
Ronald  Reagan,  whom  he  is 
meeting  next  month.  He  said  the 
Soviets  were  not  happy  with  the 
Geneva  talks.  They  thought 
Reagan’s  “strategic  defence  in¬ 
itiative”  was  a  setback  for  dis¬ 
armament. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he 
thought  Mr  Gorbachyov  was 
trying  to  accomplish  in  the 
Soviet  Union  what  he  (Mr  Gan¬ 
dhi)  was  trying  to  do  in  India— 
improve  technology  and  reorient 
the  labour  force.  He  said  “the 
Soviet  Union  was  very  advanced 
in  many  fields  and  Mr  Gor¬ 
bachyov  was  trying  to  bring  up 
his  country  in  other  fields  as  ■ 
well.” 

Computers:  Speaking  about 
computers,  Mr  Gandhi  said  the 
Americans  felt  that  Soviet  com¬ 
puters  were  not  “good  enough” 
and  at  the  same  time  claimed 
that  they  felt  threatned  by 
Soviet  military  technology:  They 
cited  this  as  a  reason  for  taking 
up  new  kinds  of  weaponry  such 
as  space  arms.  “There  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  somewhere  in  the 
American  assessment  of  Soyet 
technology,”  he  said. 

Pakistan:  Mr  Gandhi  said  that 
he  had  expressed  his  concern 
over  the  expansion  of  Pakistan’s 
nuclear  weapons  programme 
and  the  unprecedented  arms 
build-up  in  that  country.  He  said 
India  could  match  Pakistan  in 
conventional  weapons,  but  at  a 
heavy  cost.  He  said  the  Soviets 
had  assured  him  that  they 
“share  our  concern  and  anxiety 
in  this  regard.” 

He  said  the  Soviets  had  ex¬ 
pressed  unhappiness  over  the 
deaths  of  Soviet  soldiers  in  an 
explosion  at  ^  Pakistani  camp. 
They  had  also  said  US  arms 
supplies  to  Pakistan  were 
hindering  a  political  settlement 
of  the  Afghan  issue. 


Afghanistan:  Asked  if  fodia 
shared  the  view  that  Pakistan 
played  an  active  role  in  Afgha¬ 
nistan,  he  said  there  were  train¬ 
ing  camps  for  Afghan  rebels  in 
Pakistan  and  weapons  were 
channelised  to  them  through  the 
country. 

Indo-Soviet  ties:  Referring  to 
Soviet  Union’s,  friendship  with 
India,  Mr  Gandhi  said  it  was  not 
because  of  any  particular  in¬ 
terest  it  served  but  because,  “we 
see  the  situation  in  the  world,  in 
particular  areas  similarly.  Our 
perceptions  are  similar.”  He 
added,  “We  both  hold  the  Indo- 
Soviet  Treaty  as  important.  It 
has  been  there  for  so  many 
years!  It  does  not  affect  our 
nonalignment.” 

Punjab:  Mr  Gandhi  said  he 
had  explained  the  Punjab  situa¬ 
tion  to  the  Soviets  and  they  had 
not  expressed  any  anxiety.  He 
added  that  he  would  discuss  his 
trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Punjab  problem  with  Opposition 
leaders  on  his  return  ,  to  Delhi. 
China:  Mr  Gandhi  said  both  In¬ 
dia  and  the  Soviet  Union  wanted 
to  normalise  relations  with 
China. 

“The  Soviet  Union  has  been 
having  talks  with  Beijing,  but 
there  are  some  obstacles.  India 
is  also  likely  to  have  a  dialogue 
with  China,”  he  said. 

Boat  ride:  Mr  Gandhi  met  the 
Kirghizian  Communist  Party 
leader,  Mr  T.U.  Usubaliev,  today 
and  discussed  with  him  relations 
between  India  and  the  republic. 

The  Prime  Minister  also  had  a 
boat  ride  in  the  picturesque 
Issyk-Kul  lake.  Mr  Gandhi  also 
visited  a  small  town,  Cholopon- 
Ata,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  and  saw  the  largest  horse 
breeding  farm  there.  Traditional 
equestrian  contests  were  espe¬ 
cially  organised  for  him. 

India  test:  Mr  Gandhi  said  a 
festival  of  India  would  be  held  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  summer 
of  1987.  A  festival  of  the  Soviet  I 
Union  would ,  also  be  held  in 
India  in  the  winter  of  1988.  The 
•  India  festival  woxild  be  on  the 
^  lines,  of  those  to  becheld  in  US 
‘  and  France  tins  year. 
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no  rvrT\  He  told  another  questioner  he 
MOSCOW,  _May  22  (PTI).  American  backup  for  Punjabi 

^^RIME  Ministej  Rajiv  Gandhi  af-  terrorists  when  he  meets  Mr.  Reagan, 
X^ter  his  summit  with  General  Mr.  Gandhi  confirmed  that  his 
Secretary  Gorbachev  .has  declared  Washington  visit  came  up  in  ^  dis- 
that  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  “will  cussions  with  Mr.  Gorbachev  but  said 
alwavs  be  together  in  the  quest  for ;  he  was  hot  carrying  any  message  from 

peace.”  .  .  I  the  Soviet  leader  to  the  Amencan 

^At  an' international  press  confer- 1  president.  _ 

cnofe  here  this  evening,  Mr.  Gandhi:  Asked  why  he'  had  made  his  iiKt 
hastened  to  add  that  he  is  going  toj  official  visit  abroad  tp. 

Ws^hington  next  month  to  establish  a;  Union,  Mr.  Gandhi  said:  Well,  we 
relationship  with  President  Reagan,  have  to  go  somewhere 
whom  he  has  met  only  once  before  Soviet  Union  has  been  an  old  mend 
briefly,  and  to  improve  ties  with  the'  for  over  30  y^rs.  We  have  stood 
United  States  from  where  India  ex-l  together  in  times  *  of  tnal  and  we 
pected  high  technolbgy,  closer  cultu-'^recognise  that.  They  also  were  the 
ral  kinship  and  more  trade.  first  to  invite  me.”  . 

Replying  to  questions  from  Amer-  He  said  the  Indian  forei^  policy 
ican  oirrespondents,  Mr.  Gandhi  said'  has  beehconptent  and  he  did  not  see 

he  had  given  ‘no  commitment*  to  Mr.  any  chapge  in  it.  _ 

Gorbachev  that  India  wiU  not  get'  described  Indo- American  rela- 

clpser  to  the  West.  tions  as  “good”,  and  noted  that  the 

Asked  if  in  view  of  his  quest  f®^  United  States  is  now  India’s  largest 

peace  together  with  the  Soviet  Union  "rtner. 

he  considered  the  United  States  a  >  Gandhi  said  the  Afghan  ‘topic’ 

greater  threat  to  peace  than  the  ’^  ^p  the  summit  and  he 

USSR,  Mr.-  Gandhi  noted  that  the  ^  forward  the  Indian  view. 

Soviets  were  the  only  nuclear  power  «Our  position,”  he  said;“is  thatwe 
.  to  accept  the  Delhi  Declaration  of  the '  tor  any  country  to  interfere  or: 

'  six  nations  ^calling  for  a  halt  to  the  :^j^gjjg'  in  jhe  internal  affairs  of 
nuclear  race.  another  country.”. 

“The  United  States  did  not  even;  Gorb^hey  had  given 

bother  to  pick  up  the  declaration,”  he:  jd^a  of  PakistS’s  interference 

observed.  ;  :  ^  'in  Afghanistan  and  of  the  magnitude 

An  American  correspondent  asked  assistance  to  the  insurgents. 

TOlogy  md  trade  he  mtuU  >lio«  some  ^  'S'.  S’ ^ 
O  what  he  thought  of  Soviet :  ment.  ‘'n.is  ‘“f,  wme  up^d^ng 

press  suggestions  linking  the  assas- the  discussions,^  I^.  Gandhi  rephed. 

Indira  Gandhi  with  the^  He  said  he  tad  dis^  at  the^ 


‘American  ‘state  terrorism  policy/  the ; 
Prime  Minister  said  it  would  be  prem- . 
ature-  for  ..him'^fo  coinment  oq  the 
suggestion  since  the  commission  of, 
enquiry  ,  had  riot  yet^  submitted  its 
rejwrt. 


CoDtfamed  on  Page  5. 
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summit  India’s  worries  about  Pakistan^ 
getting  close  to  development  of .  a 
nuclear  weapon,  and  idded  “We  are 
especially  worried  because  we  feel  the 
United  States  could  do  more  to  stop 
PaJdstan  but  was  not  doing  so”. 

He  referred  to  the  recent 
apprehension  by  American  customs 
of  a  Pakistani  national’s  attempt  to 
smuggle  out  a  triggering  device  and  to 
his  being  let  off  after  the  charge 
against  him  was  changed,  and  said 
“We  feel  this  is  serious.” 

UNI  Adds:  Mr.  Gandhi  pointed  out 
that  the  only  exception  to  the  Syming¬ 
ton  agreement  was  Pakistan.  ^ 

About  Asian  security,  he  said  this 
was  an  “old  concept.” 

“We  are  really  for  nations  not 
interferring  or  intervening  in  areas 
outside  their  own.  India  has  put  for- 
wwd  a  proposal  for  the  Indian  Ocean 
being  as  nuclear  free  zone.” 

Similarly,  he  said  other  Asian  na¬ 
tions  had  tiieir  own  proposals.  “Wc 
do  not  want  Asia  to  become  a  hotbed 
of  tension  and  ships  prowling  in  our 


areas  and  shores.” 

Asked  for  his  updated  assessment 
of  the  Indo-Soviet  friendship  treaty, 
Mr.  Gandhi  said  it  had  played  a  very 
major  role  and  helped  in  developing 
bilateral  economic,  cultural  and  other 
relations. 

“We  see  the  future  relations,  even 
brighter”,  he  averred. 

Replying  to  another  question,  Mr. 
Gandhi  said  Indo-Soviet  cooperation 
in  the  field  of  defence  was  “improving 
substantially.” 

Asked  about  concessional  aid  from 
monetary'  agencies  like  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Association,  Mr. 
Gandhi  said  it  was  not  a  quid  pro  quo. 
“We  would  like  that  as  well.  I  think 
we  need  that  aid...” 

Mr.  Gandhi  answered  in  the 
aflflrmative  when  asked  whether  the 
Soviet  Union’s  efforts  to  bufld  bridges 
(^friendship  with  China  figured  in  his 
talks  wi^  Mr.  Gorbachev. 

He  said  he  w^  informed  of  the 
Soviet  Union’s  discussions  with  Chi¬ 
na.  India  on  its  part  gave  its  assess¬ 
ment  of  its  t^ks  with  that  country.  He 
said  the  Chinese  still  persisted  with 
three  basic  preconditions  which  was  a 


“drawback  for  any  real  progress.,..’ 

Question:  Was  the  border  claim 
one  of  the  three  preconditions? 

Mr,  Gandhi:  The  border  claim  is 
not  part  of  the  three  pre-conditions. 

Mr.  Gandhi  said  the  Soviet  Union 
was  appreciative  of  India’s  offer  of 
good  offices  to  Sri  Lanka  to  solve  the 
ethnic  problem  in  that  country.  “We 
explained  in  great  detail  what  we  had 
done  to  bring  some  sort  of  settle¬ 
ment.’*  > 

He  said  the  position  in  Sri  Lanka 
was  sensitive  and  there  was  need  for 
that  government  to  take  some  initia¬ 
tive  to  solve  the  Tamil  problem. 

Mr.  Gandhi  said  India  firmly  be¬ 
lieved  that '  there  could  only  be  a 
political  solution  to  the  problem  and 
not  a  military  one.  “We  hope  Sri 
^^anka  will  come  forward  for  Such  a 
solution.” 

He  said  the  problem  of  Sikh  ex¬ 
tremists  and  terrorists  in  Punjab  fi¬ 
gured  in  the  talks.  “I  think  Mr, 
Gorbachev  appreciates  the  situation.” 

He  told  a  correspondent  that  India 
felt  the  British  government  should 
take  more  steps  to  deal  with  the 
action  of  terrorists  in  that  country., 
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Rajiv’s  concern  over 
build-up  around  us 


MOSCOW,  May  21  (UNI). 

RIME  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  .  today  voiced 
concern  at  the  militarisation 
across  India’s  border  and  in 
the  .Indian  Ocean  and 
affirmed  India’s  desire  to 
promote  harmonious  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  South  Asian  re¬ 
gion. 

Speaking  at  a  banquet  hosted  by 
Soviet  Communist  Party  chief 
Mikhail  Gorbachev,  Mr.  Gandhi 
said  India  was  opposed  to  any  kind 
of  outside  interference  or  interven¬ 
tion  anywhere, 

“We  desire  South  Asian  Regional 


Co-operation  (SARC)  to  make  con-t 
tribution  to  better  mutually  benefi¬ 
cial  relations  ainong  the  countries  of 
the  region.” 

In  a  review  of  the  international 
scene,  Mr.  Gandhi  referred  to  ten¬ 
sions  in  various  regions  and  said 
world  peace  and  tranquility  were 
closely  linked. 

A  regional  conflict  could  easily 
turn  global  and  “we  must  all  be 
greatly  concerned”  about  this,  he 
added. 

Dwelling  on  the  situation  in  the 
South  Asian  region,  Mr.  Gandhi 
recalled  the  series  of  initiatives  In¬ 
dia  had  taken  in  recent  months  to 
further  improve  its  relations  with  its 
neighbours  to  promote  peace  and 


co-operation. 

Mr.  Gandhi  spoke  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  denial  of  the  legitimate  rights 
of  Palestinians,  the  efforts  to  frus¬ 
trate  the  functioning  of  government 
in  Latin  America,  the  continuing 
armed  contlicts  in  South-West  and 
South-East  Asia  and  the  practice  of 
apartheid  and  aggression  in  South 
Africa  against  African  people. 

“None  of  us  while  safeguarding 
the  interest  of  our  nations,  can  over¬ 
look  our  duty  to  the  human  race. 
The  prism  of  geography  may  colour* 
our  peoples  differently,  but  in  the 
white  light,  we  are  one  humanity. 

“It  is  to  the  service  of  that  human¬ 
ity  that  Indo-Soviet  friendship  is 
dedicated,”  he  said. 

Praising  the  Soviet  initiative  for 
world  peace,  Mr.  Gandhi  said.  “We 
have  welcorned  the  various  initia¬ 
tives  that  you  have  personally 
taken.  We  sincerely  wish  success  to 
your  efforts.” 

He  said  India  welcomed  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  the  USSR-USA  Gene¬ 
va  negotiations  on  disarmament  and 
the  resolve  of  the  two  nations  to 
work  for  the  complete  elimination 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

He  expressed  India’s  happiness  at 
the  Soviet  Union’s  prompt  and  posi¬ 
tive  response  to  the  six-nation  Delhi 


Declarvitior.  ' 

Mr.  (tanJIii  lh,u  ip.  ’Iun  nuc 
lear  acc.  :l'.c  i\iMC  xc.annn:  .ill 

people  lor  peacv  liui  at  the 
vame  lime  die  dangLi  lo  p».Mce  had 
been  greai. 

This  danger  arose  from  the 
weapons  that  had  been  dc\ eloped  in 
the  name  of  security. 

“It  is  a  good  sign  that  there  is 
repeated  public  expression  of. a  de¬ 
sire  to  reduce  and  eliminate  nuclear 
weapons.’* 

Although  the  onus  of  disarma¬ 
ment  was  that  of  the  nuclear 
weapon  powers,  no  nation  could 
remain  unconcerned,  I'here  could 
be  no  greater  leveller  and  deeimaior 
than  a  nuclear  war. 

“Nuclear  death  will  not  inspect 
people’s  passports.  It  will  not  care 
for  nationality,  as  it  will  not  care  for 
life.  There  are  no  winnable  wars  or 
impregnable  defence  against  nuclear 
weapons.” 

On  Indo-Soviet  friendship,  Mr. 
Gandhi  said  the  scope  for  economic, 
scientific  and  cultural  co-operation 
was  immense. 

India  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
both  committed  to  peace.  India 
would  continue  along  the  path,  of 
national  development  charted  by 
Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi. 
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By  H.  K.  Dua  .  rate  any  fonnulation  uhden^pring  the  tibn  '  India  ^and  the  Soviet  Union  interference  in  the  inte^I  affaire  of 

•  NEW  DELHI,  May  30.  concept  of  noh-interverition  which ,‘m  adopted  in  the  joint  statement  at  the  the  countnes  of  the  region.  They  are  j 
India  and  the  Soviet  .Union  -  are  its  view,  would  have  amounted,  to  end,  of  Inchra  Gandhi’s  visit  to  the  confident  that  negotiated  political  j 
believed  to  have  differed  considerably  criticism  of  its  invasion  of  Afghanis*  Soviet  Union  in ,  1982. .  solutions  alone' can  guarantee  a  dur- ' 

on  Afghanistan  at  the  talks  that  took  tan.  ‘  ^  V  The  joint  statement  issued  last  Sun-  able  settlement  of  the  existing  prob-  j 

place  in  Moscow  during  .Mr.  Rajiv  So  vehement  was  Moscow’s  opposi-  day  contains  no  reference  critical  of  lems  of  the  region.”  .  -  I 

Gandhi’s  visit.  '  tion  that  at  one  stage  h  suggested  that  Moscow  and  at  the  same  time  it  tries  Some  members  of  the  Indian  deij ; 

According  to  available  information ,  it  was  better-  not  to  issue  a  joint  to  come  close  to  the  Indian  position  in  legation  have  come  back  with  the 

these  differences  came  prominently  to  statement  at  all  or  drop  any  reference  the  non-aligned  movement.^  ‘  impression  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 

the  fore  when  the  t>)^/o  sides  began  to  ■  Afghanistan.  New  .'Delhi  was The  joint  statement  says,  ^‘the  two  continuing  to  have  a  tough  posture  on 
working  on  the  joint  statement  the  appafenUy  not  keen  on.  a  statement  sides  express  serious  concern  over  the  Afghanistan  and  it  is  unlikely  that  the: 
two  sides  issued  at  the  end  of  the  which  made  no  reference -r  direct  or  continuation  of  the  hot-beds  of  ten-  current  round  of  discussions  on 
Rajiv  Gandhi-Gorbachev  talks.  indirect  --  to  Afghanistan.  The  omis-  .  sion  in  South-West  Asia  and  reaffirm  Afghanistan  under  the  UN  auspices  is 
These  diffe^fnces  in  fact  held  up  ^  sion  might  have  led  many  in  the  their  conviction  that  the  problems  of  ^  going  to  yield  results, 
the  finalisation  of  the  joint^tatement.  non-aligned  movement  to  accuse  In-  ’  the  region  demand  peaceful  political  That“Mr.  Gorbachev  would  have  a 
At  one  stage  it  looked  as  if  no  such  dia  of  acquiescence  to  Soviet  stand  on  solutions  paying  full  respect  to  the  tough  stand  on  Afghanistan  first  came 
statement  would  be  issued  at  all.  Afghanistan.  ;  "  independence,  sovereignty,  territorial  to  be,  known  when  he  met  President  ; 

The  differences,  it'is  learnt,  related  *  Available  ihformdtion  suggests  that  integrity  and  non-aligned  status  of  the  Zia  of  Pakistan*  after  Chernenko’s 
to  the  concept  of  non-intervention  those  working  on  the  draft  of  the  joint  countries  of  '  the  region.  They  call  funeral.  It  is  well  known  by  now  that 
which  the  Indian  delegation  sought  to  statement  could  not  come  to  an  agree-  upon  the  countries  of  the  region  to  Gorbachev  sternly  warned  Pakistan 
incorporate  in  the  joint  statement,  ment  for  hours  and  ultimately  the  expeditiously  terminate  the  armed  against  interferring  in  Afghanistan  by . 
Actually,  all  that  the  Indian  side  was  matter  was  referred  to  higher  mem-  conflicts,  to  exercise  restraint  and  -  helping  Afghan  insurgents, 
trying  to  do  was  to  reiterate  a  position  bers  of  the  two  delegations.  A  cpm-  'co-operate  constructively  for  reducing  The  UN  emissary ,  Mr.  Diego  Gor- 
of  the  non-aligned  movement  .on  promise  was  arrived  at, after  a  series  of 'tension  and  restoring  (^ce.  India  and  dovz,  is  meanwhile  in  the  area  t^ng, 
Afghanistan.  *  fresh  consultations  with  the  two  sides  the  Soviet  Union  reiterate  th'eik  t(f  find  a  way  out  of  the  Afghanistan 

Moscow  was  reluctant  to’ incorpo-  agreeing  to  use  the  general  formula  opposition  to  all  forms  of  outside  impasse.  '  ;  " 
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'  v.TpriMBB  News  Service  would  not  form  part  of  the  proposed 

and  the  Soviet  Union  would  attending  the  plenery  talks  between 
JLbe  signing  a  long  term  economic  the  two  delegations  beginning  on  the 
cooperation  agreement  extending  up  very  first  day  of  he  visit.  The  Soviet 
to  2000  A.D.  t)n  next  Wedne^ay;  lea^rs  would  be  hosting  a  banquet  on 
^en  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  after  exclu- , 
would  be  in  Moscow  for  intensive  isive  talks  with  the  Soviet* President,* 
discussions  covering  bilateral  and  in-  Gorbachev,  the  Prime  Minister  would ; 
temationai  issues  with  the '  Soviet  be  addressing  a  press  conference, 
leaders.  The  Soviet  Union  would  also  On  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  Prime 
be  extending  a  fresh  '‘sizeable”  credit  Minister  and  his  pa^  would  be 
to  ^ance  some  of  the  projects  to  be  spending  their  time  in  Minsk  the 
set-up  jointly  in  the  immediate  future.  .  capital  of  Balorussia  and  Frunze  in 
This  was  indicated  by  Foreign  Khirgisthan..  'The^  Prime  Minister 
Secretary  Romesh  Bhandari,  here  on  would  be  leaving  for  India  on  Sunday 
Saturday.  The  Prime  Minister  would  from  Khirgisthan. 
be  leaving  for  Moscow  on  Tuesday  During  the  stay  in  the  Soviet  capit- 
along  with  senior  officials  for  a  five-  al,  the  Prime  Minister  would  also 
day  wjourn.  The  Prime  Minister  attend  a  ceremony  on  Wednesday  of 
would  having  exclusive  discussions  naming  one  of  the  squares  in  the 
with'  Soviet  President  Gorbachev  on  memory  of  late  Prime  Minister  Mrs. 
Wedn^day,  soon  after  which,  several  Indira  Gandhi.  He  would  also  attend 
agreements  covering  cooperation  in  a  public  ineeting. . 
economic  and  other  fields  are  ex- 
p^ed  to  be  signed.  '  ,  j 

Mr.  Bhandari  described  the  visit  of 


the  Prime  Minister  as  “important”. 
Though  it  formed  part  of  the  tradi¬ 
tional  and  periodical  consultations 
and  cooperation  in  various  fields  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  the  visit  is 
expected  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  in  depth  discussions  for  the  first 
time  between .  the  two  l^eaders  who 
havcaissutned  their  high  offices  only  a 
few  months  ago. 

The  international  and  regional 
issues  on  which  there  would  be  ex-  ^ 
change  of  views  would  include  dis-  < 
armament,  peace  and  development, 
the  Mghan  situation  and  Iran-Iraq 
war  would  also  figure  in  the  talks. 

Mr.  Bhandari  said  that  the  weapons . 
fiale  was  not  slated  for  discussion 
•during  the  visit.  He  also  clarified  that 
the  relations  between  India  and  any  of 
the  super  powers  was  not  at  the- 
expense  of  other  super  |)ower  and 
were  not  based  oh  exclusivity. 

Mr.  Bhandari  said  that  the  econo¬ 
mic  cooperation  between  the  two 
countries  being  envisaged  would  cov¬ 
er  fields  like  power,  coal,  oil  and 
madiine  building.  He  would  not  spe¬ 
cify  the  projects  that  would  be  co¬ 
vered,  but  said  that  the  nudear  power 
station  was  still  imder  discussion  and 
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'[pqV4fapdin0raff1MtoMffl8^h^^  Predch4an:4riaggin^  their  i 


Idoa  timt  ld;i 
^Important 


I  presses  to  ;^p|vg|the  nu^ 


finalised  in  Mosenw  bv  the  Indd^nviet 
Joint  Sommissloh,  will  he  signed  dUfipi 
Mf  Gandhi’s  visits  .  ^  v 

The  details  of  the  pfdieeo(  are  yet  to 
M  released/  hut  sourees  say  that  It  will 
spell  out  several  guidelines  for  future 
ecdnoiiiic  cd^peratlen  between  the  two 
-‘countries^  V  ■■ 

Simultaneously ,  .  the  hew  five-year 
trade  plan «  finalised  recently,  Will  also^ 
be  ratified  during  the  visit.  According  tb 
present  indications,  the  two-way  Indo- 
Soviet  trade  turnover  envisaged  iii  the 
five-year  trade  plan  betwheh:l986^1990 
Aay  be  ki  ^,OOO-36iO0Q^^ 
Wiu.automWdcaU 

^  increase  in  economic  c^pperatio^ 


I  of  fbreij^ 

(  .  iii  ■ 

of  Soviet^ 

^  macUinerf;  the  coniing  J 

monthsJ>many?pf^these"  will) 

matc^hlj^^tlms^prpvidii^^  new  tiesj 
between^^  the^lndian  private  sector  aiidj 
Soviefriade  industry  orMnisa^^^ 
h  for  new  coal 

fields  is  envisaged  atf  present;  the  USSR] 
is  expected  tplake  up  new  ■ 

projeefs  in  file  eidsfing  cod 

l^ifonilia 

pfojeeti  whieh  WUl: 
IrfoifiJvS/Sov^^al^tdiee^'to  the  sbt^; 
lifilUiomfoime  dfiihfinery  at  Kafoal  nnd 
MlgOOQ^mwiupehfite^  ita- 


theBhM!|t 


"  ;  From  N.  Ram 

■  ^  MOSCOW.  May  22; 

Two  major  agreements  on  economic  co¬ 
operation — one  relating  to  Soviet  credit  to.  the 
extent  of  one  billion  roubles  (about  Rs.  1000 
crores)  to  cover  specific  Indian  projects  in  oil, 
coal,  power,  machine  building  and  ferrous  sec¬ 
tors,  the  other  an.,  original  type  pf  long-range 
framework  for  fixing.the  directions  of  bilateral 
cooperation  in  economic,  trade,^  science  end 
technology  areas — were  signed  by  India  and 
the  Soviet  Union  here  today. 

In  an  impressive  Kremlin  cerernony  attended 
on  the  Soviet  side  by  a’  large  numb^  of  Poli¬ 
tburo  members  lining  up  behind  the  General 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  , 
Mr.  Mikhail  (jorbachev  signed  the  two  'agree^ 
ments-  and  exchanged  the  documents  in  a 
mood  that  was  visibly  upbeat  and  ended  in 
a toa^  . 

-  The  leading  members  of  the  Indian  delega¬ 
tion  included  the  Finance  Minister,  Mr.  V.  P. 
Singh,  arxi  the  Chairman  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Committee.  Mr.  G.  Parthasarathy,  at  the  Ca¬ 
binet  rank  level. 

'  The  signing  followed  nearly  three  hours  of 
unstructured  talks  without  aides  between  Mr.. 
Gorbachev  and  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi.. 

Current  focus 

. .  The  first  agreement  tying  up  the  big  Soviet 
rouble  credit,  has  a  current  focus.  It  covers  the 
financing  of  the  cost  of  Soviet  goods  and  servi¬ 
ces  in  respect  of  participation  in  projects  that 
form  very  much  part  or  India's  ^venth  Plan 
or  figure  plans.  The  agreement  does  not.  specl- 
;fy  the  separate  allocatior^  for  each  of  the  sec- 
.  “tors  or  projects,  but  the  assessment  is  that  the 
credit  will  satisfactorily  cover  the  Soviet  parti¬ 
cipation  costs  in  the  projects. 

The  terms  of  the  credit  are  highly  attractive, 
atthoi^h  they  have  not  been  publicly  announ¬ 
ced.  The  repayment  will  be  over  a  20  year 
period  wi^  a  three  year  rrvDratorium  and  the 
Interest  r^e:  will  be  two  bnd  a  half  per  cent 
per  annum'.  These  ^  are  known  in  internatior)al 
iending^rlance  as  semi-grant  if  not  near-grant 
terms,  the  estimate  is  that  the  grant  element 


constitutes  "s6me.;.’60  per  cent  of  the  rouble 
credit.^’-  .  .  . 

The  activity  that  is  expected  to  take  a  lead¬ 
ing  share  of  the  credit  is  an  integrated  project 
for  onshore  oil  exploration— where  the  Soviet 
Union  has  considerable  expertise^  The  idea  of 
Soviet  participation  in  this  area  is  an  Indian 
initiative. 

The  project,  will  bring  in  major  Soviet  equip¬ 
ment  and  expertise  and  the  responsibility  of 
producing  results  will  be  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  areas  to  be  explored  remain  to  be 
identified  with  a  degree  of  finality,  but  the  Ind¬ 
ian  official  assessment  is  that  this  major  project 
will  be  quite  easily  covered  under  the  credit. 

The  second  sector ,  jn  order  of  importance 
to  be  covered  urider  the  rouble  credit  agree- 
rrient  Is  coal.  The  Soviet  credit  relates  to  an 
open  cast  mine  in  the  .  Jharia  with  .coal 

washeries,  the  Moher  and  Khadia  open  cast 
mine  in  the  Sihgrauli  coalfields  and  Sitanala  un¬ 
derground  colliefy  in  the  Jharia  coalfields  with 
washeries.  It  includes  the  setting  up  of  an  in¬ 
stitute  for  designing  coal  washeries  plants  and 
facilities  for  the:  detailed  design  of  coal  pro¬ 
jects.  It  also  encompasses  the  modernisation 
of  the  Patherdih  washery; 

The  third  project  in  which,  major  Soviet  parti¬ 
cipation  will  be  covered  under  the  credit  agree¬ 
ment  is  the  .Kahalgaon  thermal  power  plant  in 
Bihar..  The  technology  for  this  is  familiar  and 
established  and  it  will  be  comparable  to  the 
Vindhyachal  thermal  power  project  under  con¬ 
struction.  There  will  be  a  planned  capacity  of 
8^  MW  in  Kahalgaon,  four  units  of  210  MW 
each,  only  slightly  smaller  than  Vindhyachal. 

A  feature  of  the  Soviet  participation  in  such 
projects  is  that  the  bulk  of  the  cost  will  be  fund¬ 
ed  by  India— up  to  75  or  80  per  cent— but 
there  is  a  key  or  vital  input  without  which,  qua¬ 
litatively  speaking,  the  project  cannot  take  off. 

.  The  participation  in  the  machine  building  sec¬ 
tor  under  the  agreement  relates  to  India’s  plans 
for  modernisation  or  renovation  of  the  Hea^ 
Engineering  Corporation  and  other  plants,  with 
whidi  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  associated.  The 
association  with  the  ferrous  sector  means  es¬ 


sentially  activity  designecTto  tone  up  old  steel 
plants,  and  will  not  involve  any  new  major  steel 
project.  There  could  be  the  addition  of  other 
modest  projects  under  the  agreement  at  a  later 
point. 

‘Flexibility’ 

Indian  official  sources  characterised  the  cre¬ 
dit  agreement  as  "flexible”,  which  means  the 
repayment  for  the  principal  and  the  payment 
of  interest  in  respect  of  this  credit  will  be  in 
rupees  In  line  with  all  .past  credits.  Further,  the 
repayment  will  be  used  by  the  Soviet  side  for 
the  purchase  of  Indian  goods  In-  accordance 
with  the  Indo-Soviet  trade  agreement  In  force 
from  time  to  time.. 

The  broad  framework  agreement  relates  to 
the  prospects  of  economic,  trade  and  S  and 
T  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  for 
the  period  up  to  2000  A.D. 

The  agreement  is  based  on  the  evolving 
pattern  of  development  of  technology  and  capa¬ 
bility  on  both  sides,  but  envisages  new  forms 
of  economic  relations  and  trade.  The  main 
economic  sectors  covered  by  this  guideline 
agreement  are:  power,  petroleum,  coal,  ferrous 
and  non-ferrous  metallurgy,  machine  building, 
production  cooperation  and  science  and  tech  no¬ 
te  agreernent  of  India  participating  in  civil 
and  industrial  projects  In  the  Soviet  Union  is 
in  a  form  and  manner  which  will  be  mutually 
agreed  upon  in  specific  cases.  There  is  also 
the  possibility  of  cooperation  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  industrial  and  other  projects  in  third  coun¬ 
tries. 

India  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  agreed  to 
take  measures  for  the  "dynamic  and  steady 
growth  of  mutual  trade”  in  accordance  with 
the  rupee  trade  and  payment  arrangements  on 
a  long-term  basis.  Aside  from  the  emphasis  on 
maintaining  the  tempo  of  growth  of  trade,  there 
is  an  interest  in  finding  new  forms  of  trade, 
including  production  cooperation,  co-produc¬ 
tion  and  cooperation  in  the  services  sector.  The 
hope  Is  that  one  of  the  key  areas  taken  up 
for  follow-up  and  development  after  this  visit 
will  be  science  and  technology — the  fundamen¬ 
tal  and  applied  sciences  and  also  technology. 
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MINSK  (USSR).  May  23. 

After  the  intensive  sessions  of  offia^  talks 
and  other  engagements  in  Moscow,  the  Raj  y 
Gandhi  visit  moved  into  ^nothen 
mpse-of-this  country^mode  a 
to  Minsk,  the  capital  of  Soviet 
whi^  is  situated  at  the  western  boundaries  of 

^^^Tfi^sday's  programme  was  ^voted  hi^ 
,«rl_the  storv  of  the  great  heroism  of  the 
Ewiet,  and  In  particular  the  ^yeloru^ian 
oeoDle  in  the  anti-fascist  war,  the  story  of  Nazi 
^hality  and  assault  on  civilisation  and  human- 

‘‘^The  Indian  Prime  Minister  _followed  up  his 
brief  discussion  session  with  'he  leaders  pf  the 
Byelorussian  Republic  by  ^yii^ 

Mi^’s  Victory  Square  which  has  eternal  flam¬ 
es  and  a  lofty  obelisk 

diers  and  partisans  who  died  in  the  becono 
\A/orld  War  in  this  hero  city.  . 

Razed  to  the  ground:  Minsk,  w^  a 
tion  of  some  1.4  million.  Is  an  ^anced  ^ 
with  a  history  of  rjearly  ^ 

it  was  razed  to  the  gro^  by  J^J' 21 
rijoiers  and  has  been  rebuilt  completely  aftw 
*e  ^r  k  te  a  city  of  broad  avemes,  much 
yeenery,  elegant  squares  and  modem  apart- 

"^Thas^'a'^ajor  museum  of  the  hi^oO'  *be 

great  patriotic  war  aod 

given  a  tour  of  each  section. 

it,  he  wrote  the  following  message  m  the  book 

of  visitors:  ^ 

‘•The  struggle  of  the  Soviet  and  Bj^to^ian 

rwoole  aoa^  fascism  is  so  strongly  broi^ht 
^&^1m4liately  feels  * 

the  evils  of  those  times  and  4.™* 
need  to  put  all  our  forces  ,toge^ 
^  J  S  ^rCw^  forces  to  rise  eVer 


aoain  My  compliments  to  all  those  who  sto^ 
^their  ideals  and  principl^  in  this  hgbt  again¬ 
st  fascism.  We  salute  the  bravery  of  the  Soviet 

'^Sman  tragedy:  Next  came  a  learning-and- 
ceremonial  vlit  to  a  very  special  place  i^n  By- 
eforussia,  a  place  of  overpowering  human 

SJIo'S'  lof  the  W  «me 

would  certainly  go  to  Khatyn  by  picturesque 

"^““He'who  wants  to  know  "^'■® 
elorussians,  about  their  worries  and  concerns 
is  taken  to  Khatyru;:. 

"He  who  is  worried  about 
and  the  earth’s  fate  must  know 
%he  visit  to  Khatyn  is  along  an  astomsNng  y 
beautiful  route  through  wo<^d  ’ 

^  and  birch  and  sparsely  populated  human 

used  to  be  a  small  Byelorussian  vil¬ 
lage  o?26  households,  safegu^d^  ®JnP?*BiA 
w?>d  by  white  birch  trees  and  P'nes^®^ 
on  Marc*  22,  1943  Khatyn  ceased  to  exist, 

inhabitants  barring  one— -J^f  Kamn- 
ski  wtom^rowly  escaped  death  by  fim  and 

huiiets _ were  systematically 

a  Dunitive  Nazi  detachment  Seventytive  chiW 
feH^an^ng  them  And  absolutely  every¬ 
thing  in  this  village  was  destroyed. 


Today,  the  vlllge  is  a  f^onuinent  to^hi^orjwl 
tragedy.  Khatyn  is  very  gr^,  its  ^®" 
Its  larte  returned,  its  ho^  of  42  years 
^  reol^ented  by  26  house  fram^.  its  w^ 
renovated  its  flowers  in  bkxrm  and  its  paths 
reconstrucked.  But  it  is  not  a 
ly  a  grim  memorial  site  repre^t^  1^ 
fiyelOTUssian  villages  Hquid^  by  he  Nazis 

with  their  entire  pppulati^  milS 

■Republic  which,  now  has  some  10  million 


histoiy 

people  was  more  than  two  million;  te  Whw 

v^ds.  every  fourth  Byelorussian  was  killed  in 
the  anti-fascist  struggle.  -  ,, 

Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  and.  his  family  stop^  ^ 
virtually  every  niemorial^  stone  c^terj^^ 
here,  including  the  bronze  figui^f 
ski  the  sole  survivor,  son  in  arms,  liking  wajr 
ningly  at  visitors  comiTO  ;his 
of  villages,  the  wall  of  memory  of  the  vicbms 
of  concentration  camps. 

This  walk  through  histc^  and 
to  the  victims  of  war  and  fasc^  on  *e 
anniversary  of  the  victory  m  the  great,  patnotrc 
war  was  an  event  to  which  the  ^viet  media 
paid  major  attention, 
pn.  UNI  report: 

Byelorussia  is  one  of  the  rej^blics 

and  ^it  lies  in  the  western  part  of  the  Sovffit 

Son.  Ite  Ume  means  white  S 

people  in  this  region  are  fairer  than- to  re^ 
of  the  Russians.  The  region  is  f®'^®^®f^  ' 

snow  from  September  to  ApnI.  Ma.ny 
sti?dy  at  higher^ucational  institutions  in  Minsk. 

Before  his  departure 
ceremony  was  held  for  Mr.  Gandhi  ’^t 
qiyevsky  Hall  of  the  grand  Kr^kn  P^'®®®; 
iiviet  leader  Mr.  Mikhail  Gorbachev  bad 

and  the  So^et  national  flag 
Trnnnq  of  the  Moscow  oarrison  lined  up 
SVho'^l^ur  ^  Mr.  ^ndhi.  The  militar 
band  played  the  national  anthems  of  the  tv, 

countries,  •  .  \  i  i 

Mr-  Gandhi  inaugurated  in  Moscow  tne  ! 
dira  Gandhi  Square  near  the  botanical  garder 
of  the  Moscow' University:  The  square  is  a^t 
er  in  the  series  named  after  founders  of  tt 
NorvAlianed  Movement.  ^  ^ 

Mr  Gandhi  also  laid  flowers  at  the  memor 
plaque  of  the  Jawaharial  Nehru  Square, 
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INDTA’S  CANDIIT  UPTURNS  HOME  FROM  SOVIET  UNION 


OW261234  Beijing 'XINHUA  in  English  1218  GMT  26  May  85 

[Text]  New  Delhi,  May  26  (XINHUA)  —  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  returned  here 
today  after  his  six-day  state  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  his  first  official  tour 
since  he  assumed  office  on  31  October  last  year.  Talking  to  newsmen  at  the  airport, 

Rajiv  Gandhi  described  this  visit  as  very  successful. 

Under  one  of  the  two  agreements  signed  during  the  visit,  India  will  get  a  whopping  11 
billion  rupees  (about  911  million  U.S.  dollars)  credit  from  Moscow  to  finance  a  package 
of  oil,  power  and  coal  projects.  The  second  agreement  sets  out  basic  guidelines  for 
(economic,  trade,  y>r\viMi\  ir  and  K'chnieal  eoopcvralion  between  the  two  countries  for  the 
remaining  period  of  the  current  century. 

The  Indian  prime  minister  said  that  the  Soviet  proposal  for  Asian  collective  security  was 
figured  in  his  talks  in  Moscow  but  nothing  concrete  emerged  at  the  moment. 

He  pointed  out  that  other  proposals  like  declaring  Indian  Ocean  a  zone  of  peace  and  for 
a  nuclear  free  zone  in  the  region  have  been  discussed.  Efforts  in  this  connection  would 
()e  conL;in\jC‘d ,  he;  addc‘d. 

Referring  his  upcoming  visit  to  the  U.S. A.  in  June,  Rajiv  Gandhi  said  he  is  going  there 
without  a  message  from  the  Soviet  leaders  to  the  U.S.  India  will  convey  its  opposition 
to  the  U.S.  "star  war"  program,  he  noted. 

Talking  to  Indian  correspondents  accompanying  him  on  the  visit  yesterday,  Rajiv  said 
that  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  "gone  off  very  well".  He  asserted  that  it  would 
not  Jead  to  any  misunderstanding  by  the  Americans. 

He  said  that  the  Soviets  had  not  expressed  to  him  any  worry  about  India’s  relations  with 
the  U.S.  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  reiterated  their  close  bond  of  friendship  and 
decided  to  develop  it  witlr  regular  exchange  of  visits  at  the  highest  level. 
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report:  "R.  Gandhi  on  His  Trip  to  the  Soviet  Union  ] 


[TASS 

tt  n«ih-i  26  May  —  My  visit  to  the  USSR  and  the  talks  with  General 

SecLtaty  o£  the  OPSU  Central  Committee  Mikhail  “5^“[''“4°Ilgned'*in“Lcor 

very  sucoeasfnl  and  fruitful.  The  S»viet-Indian  agree.»ta  ttat  mere  Sign^^^  cooperation 
and  that  cover  a  broad  spectrum  of  economic,  trade,  scientific,  a  fri'pndlv 

Se  fcLcrete  Illustration  of  the  broadening  and  further  strengthening  of  the  friendly 

relations  between  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  of  great  Delhi's 

sSfesrPrime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  of  India  has  stated 

Palam  Airport.  He  returned  home  today  after  paying  an  official  friendly  v 
Soviet  Union  at  the  invitation  of  the  Soviet  leadership. 

The  head  of  the  Indian  Government  gave  a  high  appraisal  of  the  peaceful 

sSeirSniL!  Which  firmly  comes  out  in  favor  nrSSLr^hfJhSf  f S  eJSse 

:rre.re';.sTeT-ip:fo„rifr;orrrarioL“:^^^^^ 

of  Soviet  public,  Rajiv  Gandhi  eiuphasi/.ed .  He  pointed  out  tha^  n  la  it  o 

s  rS  f-  peace,  'our  country,  the  prime  minister  emphasized  is  against  the  U.S 
''stZ  wars"  program  and  I  intend  to  tell  this  straight  to  President  Ronald  Reagan 
the  United  States  when  I  meet  with  him. 


ZL':"f^LfrtSL:ir.,ir;:nre:*”~r“dr 

in  the  West,  are  expressing  disagreement  with  those  plans  of  Reagan.  J 

Raiiv  Gandhi  said  that,  as  has  been  shown  by  his  conversations  with  the  Soviet 
the  USSR  supports  the  Nonaligned  Movement  and  its  contribution  ^  ®  cause  o  p 
and  to  the  struggle  against  the  forces  of  imperialism  and  colonialism. 


Thousands  of  Indian  people  who  thronged  the  streets 
the  prime  minister  with  placards  proclaiming  "Long 
friendship!" 


adjacent  to  Palam  Airport  welcomed 
live  the  unbreakable  Indian-Soviet 
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PdCIAL  REPORT  _ _ _ ; - 

RA^GANDHI 

4he  Message  to  Moscow, 

RAllV  GANDHI  set  some  kind  of a  record  on  last  fortnight 's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  At  every 
city  on  his  schedule,  he  deplaned  in  unseasonal  rain.  When  he  left,  it  was  in  brUliant  sunshine. 
But  there  was  a  symbolism  in  the  meteorological  phenomena.  On  his  first  official  nsit  since 
becoming  prime  minister,  Rajiv  managed  to  firmly  consolidate  the  durable  love  affair  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Nehru  family.  But  though  the  visit  was  a  clear  indication  of  the  future 
direction  of  Indian  foreign  policy,  it  also  offered  a  rare  and  intimate  glimpse  of  the  prime  min¬ 
ister's  operating  style,  his  ihteraction  with  his  close-aides  and  advisers  and  their  place  in  the 
current  Indian  power  structure.  Associate  Editor  dilip  bobb  was  on  board  the  Boeing  that 
carried  Rajiv  and  his  entourage  to  Moscow  and  back.  His  report 


FOR  VISITORS  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  most- 
sought-after  souvenir 
after  Stolichn'aya  vodka 
is  a  stout  wooden  doll 
that  opens  in  the  middle 
to  reveal  another  and  yet  another  till  the 
last  one,  tinier  than  a  thumbnail.In  many 
ways,  the  multiple  doll  symbolises  more 
than  anything  else,  the  problems  of  prob¬ 
ing  the  collective  mind  of  the  Soviet  lea¬ 
dership  in  bilateral  exchanges:  strip  one 
layer,  and  another  appears  in  its  place.  In 
that  context,  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  didn't  quite  get  down  to  uncover¬ 
ing  the  last  miniscule  "doll  during  last 
fortnight's  whirlwind  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  he  came  as  close  to  it  as  was 
politically  and  humanly  possible. 

That,  in  itself,  was  the  single  most  cre¬ 
ditable  achievement  of  his  high-profile 
five-day  tour  that  succeeded  in  elevating 
Indo-Soviet  relations  to  a  new  and  more 
mutually  beneficial  plateau  after  a  period 
of  relative  uncertainty  and  edginess  on 
both  sides.  In  fact,  when  Air-India's 
Boeing  707,  Annapurna,  carrying  the 
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prime  minister  and  his  31 -member  official 
entourage  touched  down  at  Moscow  s 
-  Sheremetiavo-1  Airport  in  driving  rain 
and  a  bone-chilling  wind,  senior  aides  on 
board  were  still  unclear  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  reception  would  match  the 
weather.  “We  really  had  no  indication  of 
how  they  were  going  to  treat  the  visit.  We 
had  been  preparing  for  it  for  weeks  but  in 
all  our  discussions  they  gave  us  absolute¬ 
ly  no  clue  as  to  what  their  thinking  was," 
said  a  top  official. 

In  the  end,  the  worries  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  cleared  as  abruptly  as  the  drizzle 
and  the  long-lasting  love  affair  between 
the  Soviets  and  the  Nehru 
family  passed  on  to  the 
newest  member  of  the 
clan.  Despite  his  relative 
inexperience  and  lack  of 
exposure,  Rajiv's  boyish 
good  looks»  his  natural 
.  charm  and.  seeming  sin¬ 
cerity  exerts  a  powerful 
pull.  The  day  before  his  ar- 
rival,,  a  young  Russian 
woman  interviewed  on 
>  Soviet  television  was 
^  asked  why  she  sounded  so 
V  enthusiastic  about  seeing 
Rajiv.  Her  answer; 

“Because  he  is  the  most 
handsome  leader  in  the 
world.”  Though  super- 
.  ficial  and  trite,  it  was 
nonetheless  a  response 
.  that  manifested  itself  in 
remarkable  ways  ..and 
over  the  wiiest  possible 
'  spectrum  ::pf.  straight- 
laced  Soviet  society. 

-  In,,  an,  interview  shortly  before  the 
visit,  thQ.new  Soviet  leader,  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachovviihad  t  remarked  that  “Indian 

leaders  are  received  =with  a  special  feeling 

here”  and  it  was  clearly  no  hollow  plati¬ 
tude.  All  along  the  broad  and  lengthy  ex¬ 
panse  of  Gorky  Street,  Moscow's  main 
boulevard,  hundreds  of  people  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes  braved  the  daunting 
weather  to  grab  a  glimpse  of  the  young 
Indian  leader  and  greet  him  with  shouts 
of  'Miree,  Druzbah"  (peace,  friendship)  as 
he  flashed  past  in  his  bullet-proof  Zil 
‘  limousine  flanked  by  an  impressive 
wedge  of  motorcycle  outriders. 

.  For  the  next  two  days,  as  Rajiv  and  his 
close  aides  closetted  themselves  in  the 

historic  and  stunningly  beautiful  innards 

of  the  Kremlin  with  Soviet  leaders,  Miree, 
Druzbah  continued  to  remain  the  domi¬ 
nant  theme.Outside,  the  winter  thaw  had 
given  way  to  the  first  flush  of  a  Moscow 
spring  when  the  apple  blossoms,  lilacs 


and  tulips  that  offer  welcome  and  colour¬ 
ful  contrast  to  the  drab  and  depressing  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  the  buildings  and  condomi¬ 
niums,  are  in  full  and  glorious  bloom.  In¬ 
side,  the  first  flush  of  the  Indo-Soviet 
spring  was  experiencing  an  equally  luxu¬ 
riant  flowering.  Not  since  the  intimate  af¬ 
finity  between  Jawaharial  Nehru  and 
Nikita  Khruschevhave  leaders  of  the  two 
countries  forged  such  an  instant  and  visi¬ 
ble  rapport  as  did  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  Mik¬ 
hail  Gorbachov,  a  rapport  that  was  alrea¬ 
dy  tentatively  established  during  their 
first  meeting  at  the  funeral  of  Gorba¬ 
chov’s  predecessor,.  Konstantin  Usti- 


Gorbachov  presenting  Rajiv  a  lilac 
blossom  on  their  Kremlin  stroll 


novich  Chernenko,  earlier  this  year. 
‘"^..The  official  schedule,  in  fact,  was  a 
mere  formality.  Details  of  the  two  econo¬ 
mic  agreements  signed  in  Moscow  under 
the  glittering  chandeliers  of  the  Kremlin's 
historic  Vladimir  HaU  had  already  been 
worked  out  between  the  two  sides  well  in 
advance  of  the  visit.  One  gives  India, 
Soviet  credit  to  the  tune  of  one  billion  rou¬ 
bles  (Rs  1,400  crore)  to  finance  a  wide 
range  of  projects,  mainly  in  power,  coal, 
oil,  machine-building  and  ferrous  tech¬ 
nology  with  the  low  interest  credit  to  be 
used  for  Soviet  purchase  of  Indian  goods. 
The  other,  more  wide-ranging  agree¬ 
ment,  is  set  in  a  longer-term  perspective 
and  chalks  out  the  directions  of  econo¬ 
mic,  scientific  and  technical  cooperation 
till  the  year  2000.  But  eventually,  it  was 
the  shadows  rather  than  the  substance 


that  proved  to  be  of  infinitely  more 
import  and  significance. 

Kremlin-watchers  were  quick  to  note 
the  many  ways  in  which  Gorbachov  deli¬ 
berately  broke  protocol,  much  to  the  an¬ 
noyance  of  his  stolid  and  straight- 
jacketed  security  guards,  during  the  two 
days  that  he  and  Rajiv  were  together.  On 
the  morning  that  the  private  talks  be¬ 
tween  the  two  leaders  were  to  start,  Gor¬ 
bachov  arrived  unannounced  and  cer¬ 
tainly  unscheduled  at  the  Kremlin  apart¬ 
ment  where  Rajiv  and  his  family  were 
sta5nng  ten  minutes  before  they  were  offi¬ 
cially  supposed  to  meet.  In  what  Soviet 

Photographs  by  TASS  .  officials  admit  is  a  rare 
1  and  unusual  gesture, 

Sir  r  fl  Gorbachov  informed  his 

bemused  Indian  counter¬ 
part  that  it  was  too  beauti¬ 
ful  a  day  to  waste  and 
rather  than  drive  to  the 
block  where'  ‘  ’  the  talks 
were  scheduled  in  cur¬ 
tained  limoiisines,  they 
would  do  better  to  walk. 
While  security  proce¬ 
dures  were  thrown  out  of 
synch,  Gorbachov,  stout 
and  muscular  with  a  livid 
scar  across  his  broad  fore¬ 
head  and  Rajiv,  slim  and 
elegant  in  his  Nehru 
jacket  and  tasselled  Gucci 
shoes,  linked  arms  and 
strolled  through  the 
Kremlin  gardens.  At  one 
point,  during  the  walk 
Gorbachov  .'Stopped, 
broke  off  a  branch  of  lilac 
and  presented  it  to  Rajiv 
with  an  impish  flourish. ' 

■  Later,  the  two  leaders  kept  the  entire 
■:iPolitburo  waiting  half  an  hour  for  the  of¬ 
ficial  signing  of  the  agreements  because, 
hs  Gorbachov  later  said  with  a  laugh,  “we 
forgot  to  look  at  our  watches”.  Clearly, 
the  talks  between  the  two  leaders  were 
Emboldened  by  the  rapport  that  they  had 
already  struck.  In  retrospect,  it  was,  in  a 
way.  Inevitable.  Gorbachov  and  Rajiv 
have  much  that  is  in  common.  Both  are 
young — at  55  Gorbachov  is  the  youngest 
leader  the  Soviets' have  had  and  certainly 
the  most  unconventional.  Both  have  em¬ 
barked  on  a  massive  reorientation  pro¬ 
gramme  in  their  respective  countries,  a 
programme. that  has  its  base  in  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  issues,  the  workings  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  induction  of  new  tech¬ 
nology  from  the  West.  More  important,  in 
conversations  with  Soviets,  it  is  apparent 
that  Gorbachov  like  Rajiv  in  India,  sym¬ 


bolises  .a  new  hope  md  optimism  for  his 
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people  and  their  future.  '  '  : -  tioris  of  India's  policy  to  maintain  close  fines  of  Indo-Soviet  ties.  As  his  first  official 

But  despite  the  genuine  warmth  and  links  with  the  Soviets.  The  joint  commu-  visit  since  becoming  prime  mimster,  it  of- 
affinity  displayed  by  both  leaders,  there  nique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  visit  was  fered,  for  one,  a  rare  opportunity  to  obser- 
were  shortfalls  in  expectations.  The  So-  only  remarkable  for  the  issues  that  were  ve  at  close  and  intimate  quarters  how 
viets  have  been  making  a  concerted  effort  left  unsaid,  namdy  Afghanistan  and  Rajiv  tackled  his  first  foreign  policy  test, 
to  get  a  commitment  from  India  on  an  ex-  Kampuchea,  two  areas  where  India  has  his*  relationship  with  his  close  aides  and 
tension  of  the  20-year  Treaty  of  Friend-  been  consistently  criticised  for  its  rather  advisers  and  where  they  stood  in  the  new 
ship  and  Cooperation  signed  in  1971  be-  lonely  pro-Soviet  stand,  specially  since  it  hierarchy,  and  his  operating  style.  It 
tween  Mrs  Gandhi  and  Leonid  Brezhnev  is  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan  that  proved  a  revealing  exercise, 
which  expires  in  1991 .  The  Indian-  side  offers  the  US  a  tailor-made  excuse  to  pour  /  "  Despite  his  deceptively  youthful 
has  so  far  been  hedging  and  stalling  and  arms  into  Pakistan.  But  obviously  the  demeanour — at  times  it  is  difficult  to 
the  Soviets  were  clearly  expecting  a  firm  success  of  Rajiv's  visit  depended  on  bend-  accept  the  fact  that  he  is  prime  minister  of 
commitment  during  the  visit.  The  fact  ing  with  the  breeze  without  actually  the  world’s  largest  democracy— Rajiv 
that  it  was  not  forthcoming  indicates  that  breaking.  “The  Soviets  know  full  well  radiates  a  subtle  charisma.  In  Moscow,  on 
the  Indian  Government  is  not  interested  that  we  disapprove  of  their  presence,  a  his  first  couple  of  engagements,  he  ap- 
in  renewing  the  treaty.  Similarly,  the  So-  fact  we  have  impressed  upon  them  in  peared  a  bit  nervous  and  unsure  of  him- 
viets  were  overly  keen  to  get  a  definite  yes  private  before.  But  we  also  appreciate  that  self.  But  as  the  visit  progressed,  his  confid- 
fi:om  India  on  the  purchase  of  the  MiG-29  they  will  not  leave  till  they 

which  they  have  been  plugging  - as  a  are  absolutely  sure  of  leaving 
counter  to  Pakistan’s  F-16s.  Instead,  they  behind  a  pro-Soviet  regime 
got  a  nyeU  or  rather,  a  not  yet.  that  faces  no  threat  from  the 

But  clearly  the  disappointments  were  Mujahedeen.  The  solution  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  gains.  Soviet  wor^  a  political  one  and  not  a  mili- 
ries  that  Rajiv’s  pro-western  image  and  tary  one,’’  s  said  a  senior 
outlook  would  take  India  even  further  on  member  of  the  Indian  delega- 
the  divergent  path  that  started  with  the  tion  in  Moscow.  =  ^  -  •  = '  - 

country’s  arms  diversification  program- 

me  in  the  late '70s  were  soon  dispelled  by  T^UT  whatever  the  per- 
Rajiv's  strident  and  in  fact,  excessive  cri-  |-^ceptions,  Rajiv's  visit 
ticism  of  the  US  during  his  visit.  In  diplo-  JLJwas  not  an  absolutely 
matic  tenns,  it  seemed  an  imprudent  and  unqualified  success  from  the 
negative  approach  considering  the  recent  Indian  point  of  view  and  that 

upturn  in  Indo-US  relations,  his  program-  seemed  more  a  matter  of  bad 
me  to  induct  state-of-the-art  technology  planning  than  any  diploma-  , 
available  only  in  the  US  and  its  ally,'  tic  gaffes  on  his  part.  For  one, 

Japan,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  scheduled  to  it  was  clearly  clumsy  policy 
visit  that  country  next  month.  His  state-  to  arrange  his  visits  to  the 
ments  are  certain  to  upset  the  occupants  Soviet  Union  and  the  US  so 
of  the  White  House  and  Capitol  Hill.'  close  together,  knowing  that 

Yet,  the  fact  that  he  deliberately:  em-  in  Moscow  he  would  be  com- 
barked  on  such  a  course  is  clear  indica-  pelled  to  adopt  an  anti-US 
tion  that  the  edifice  of  India’s  future  stand  which  would  hamstr- 
foreign  policy  will  rest  heavily  on  die  fihn  ing  his  subsequent  dealings -'with^  ' the  -  Gorbachov  and  Rajiv  signmg  the  '  ^ 
foundations  of  India’s  relationship  with  US  Government  during  his  visit  to  the  economic  agreement  in  the  Kremlin  with 
.  the  Soviet  Union.  At  his  crowded  press  United  States.  -  -  •  key  Indian  officials  and  Politburo 

conference  in  Moscow,  Rajiv,  when  asked  Secondly,  it  seemed  surprisiiig  totlie  members  ranged  behind  ■  < 

why  he  had  chosen  Moscow  for  his  first  should  have  spent  three  days  but  of 'five  • 

official  tour  as  prime  minister,  jokingly  re-  visiting  monuments  in  Minsk  or  watch-  .  ence  grew  visibly  and  by  the  end  he  was 
plied  that  “I  had  to  start  somewhere  and  it  ing  a  slushy  equestrian  display  in  Issyk-  performing  like  he  had  been  doing  it  all 
so  happens  that  the  Soviets  asked  me  kul  in  Khirgizia  on  the  Chinese  border  his  life.  He  displayed  a  casual  and  relaxed 
first”.  But  senior  foreign  office  officials  ac-^  when  he  would  have  been  better  served  style  that  was  strangely  appealing,  speci- 
companying  the  prime  minister '  con-'  getting  acquainted  with  the  Soviet  lea-  ally  in  the  stifingly  bureaucratic  atmosph- 
fibrmed  that  whatever  wooing  was  done  as  dership  in  Moscow,  specially  if  the  Soviet  ere  of  Moscow.  Despite  the  efforts  of  Soviet 
far  as  the  West  was  concerned,  the  two  Union  is  to  play  a  pivotal  role  in  Indian  security  personnel  to  hustle  him  along 
top  priorities  in  India's  foreign  policy  will  foreign  policy.  Informal  chats  with  Soviet  whenever  there  were  crowds  present, 
be  the  Soviet  Union  and  India’s  neigh-  leaders  like  the  wily  and  experienced  Rajiv  made  a  point  to  exchange  words 
hours.  In  fact,  while  in  the  middle;Of  his  ^Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  would  with  bystanders  or  wave  and  smile  in  ap- 
talks  in  Moscow,  Rajiv  summoned  have  been  far  more  constructive  than  ex-  preciation  of  the  fact  that  they  had  come 
Foreign  Secretary  Romesh  Bhandari  and  changing  pleasantries  with  the  first  secre-  out  in  inclement  weather  to  see  him,  even 
instriicted  him  to  take  off  for  Sri  Lanka  on  tary  of  the  communist  party  of  Khirgizia  on  the  most  solemn  of  occasions, 
their  return  to  ensure  that  Sri  Lankan  Pr-.  in  faraway  Frunze.  Thefact  that  his  meeting  with  Gorba- 

esident  J.R.  Jayewardene  makes  a  visit  to  The  cooing  and  billing  apart,  Rajiv’s  chov  extended  well  beyond  the  deadline 

New  Delhi  before  the  first  week  of  June.  '  Russian  rendezvous  contained  a  signific-  indicated  that  even  without  his  aides,  he 
In  Moscow,  there  were  other  indica-  ance  that  extended  well  beyond  the  con-  can  hold  his  own  with  the  second  most 
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powerful  man  on  earth  and  also  a  man  from  the  many  advantages  and  privileges  familiarity  to  their  relationship.  As  fin- 

who  worships  a  different  ideological  for  the  young,  and  Rahul  and  Priyanka,  ance  minister,  his  was  a  crucial  role  in 

deity.  At  no  time,  even  ranged  alongside  despite  the  presence  of  more  seasoned  Moscow  considering  that  the  agreements 

the  stem  and  aged  members  of  the  Soviet  performers,  went  a  long  way  in  winning  signed  were  mainly  economic  but  not  for 
Politburo,  did  he  look  uncomfortable  and  friends  and  influencing  the  Soviet  people.  one  moment  did  he  behave  like  he  had 
out  ofplace.  The  job  is  obviously  growing  The  curious  composition  of  the  dele-  more  right  to  be  there  than  any  of  the 

on  him  and  vice  versa.  gation  was,  in  fact,  even  more  of  a  revela-  others,  a  trait  that  seems  to  be  in  short 

Alongside  his  attractive  wife  Sonia,  tion.  Whether  by  deliberate  design  or  by  supply  among  the  rest  of  his  more  stodgy 
they  project  the  same  romantic  appeal  accident,  the  prime  minister’s  party  was  ministerial  colleagues, 
that  has  endeared  Britain's  Prince  Char-  made  up  of  the  current  movers  and  Rajiv  also  seems  to  have  a  good  equa- 
les  and  Lady  Diana  to  millions.  Sonia,  '  shakers,  the  men,  or  most  of  the  men,  tion  with  Romesh  Bhandari,  perhaps 

however,  has  a  lot  to  learn  from  her  hus-  who  now  hold  India’s  destiny  in  their  un-  because  of  the  very  characteristics  that 

band.  A  person  who  has  long  shurmed  the  tried  hands.  The  laid  back  informality  be-  some  of  Bhandari’s  colleagues  in  the 

limelight  and  is  obviously  uncomfort-  tween  most  members  of  the  party — astri-  Indian  Foreign  Service  are  highly  critical 

able  in  it,  she  seemed  unable  to  overcome  kingly  new  element  in  Indian  bureaucra-  of — his  casual  and  informal  approach 

her  diffidence  throughout  the  trip.  It  clear-  cy — was  of  the  kind  that  exists  only  in  and  his  dovish,  make-love-not-war 

ly  had  little  to  do  with  security.  In  no  other  people  who  wear  power  well  and  without  image.  But  Bh^dari's  relaxed  and  in¬ 
fear  or  favour.That,  more  formal  style  is  certainly  a  welcome 

than  anything  else,  is  a  re-  '  change  from  the  rigid  and  overly  conser- 
flection  on  Rajiv's  style  more  vative  attitude  of  some  of  his  more  illu- 

than  theirs  for  they  represent  strious  predecessors.  Certainly,  none  of 

the  people  he  trusts  more  them  would  have  replied  the  way  he  did  to 

than  anybody  else  and  are  the  question  of  what  it  was  like  working 

those  who  he  can  relate  to.  for  Rajiv.  *T'U  give  you  the  answer  in  one 

'  .  .  :  : .  .  word,"  he  said,  “e^diilarating.”  . . 

Though  number  five  in  ,  Of  Rajiv’s  other  aides,  Oscar  Fernan- 

terms  of  protocol,  the  des  clearly  has  the  edge  over  the  others  pr- 

top  dog  is  obviously  esent  in  Moscow  like  Gopi  Arora  and  C.R. 

Rajiv's  close  friend  and  Par-  Gharekhan,  in  terms  of  access  to  the 

liamentary  Secretary  Aruh  prime  minister  and  delegation  of  author- 

Singh.  Despite  the  presence  ity..  At  the  official  banquets  and  get- 

of  more  senior  officials  like  togethers  with  their  Soviet  counterparts, 

Finance  Minister  V.P.  Singh,  old-timers  like  G.  Parthasarathi  seemed 

G.  Parthasarathi,  chairman  to  be  anachronisms,  there  for  protocol 

of  the  policy  planning  com-  reasons  rather  than  their  place  in  the 

mittee,  and  Foreign  Secre-  new  scheme  of  things.  What  was  in  evid- 

tary  Romesh  Bhandari,  Arun  ence  was  a  tightly-knit  team,  inexpe- 

Singh  is  obviously  The  Man  rienced  and  perhaps  unacquainted  with 

when  it  comes  to  taking.deci-  the  devious  ways  of  the  world  they  how 

sions,  and  he  takes  them  inhabit,  but  still  a  team, 

instantly,  secure  in  the  kn-  In  that  sense,  Rajiv’s  visit  to  the  Soviet 
owledge  that  he  is  doing  just  Union  was  more  indicative  of  the;' new 

country  could  India's  First  Family  .have  what  Rajiv  would  want  him  to  do.  His  au-  Indian  powerhouse  than  the  one  that  sits 

l^n  safer.  .  Yet  on  more  than  one  occasion  thority ,  despite  his  inexperience,  is  im-  in  the  gilded  halls  of  the  Kremlin.  The  So-: 

on  her  ;  separate  schedule"  she  brushed  questioned.  Unlike  the  abrasive  Anm  viets.  have  traditionally  had  a  soft  comer 

past  onlookers  who  had  waited  for  hours  Nehru  who  likes  hogging  the  limelight,  for  the  Indian  people  and  the  Indian  lea- 

to  see  her.  and  at  one  point  an  accompany-  Arun.  Singh  prefers  to  stay  in  the  back-  dership,  one  of  whom  actually  breathed 

ing  journalist  gently  suggested  that  a  ground,  hands  in  his  pockets,  quietly  ob-  his  Icist  in  one  of  their  cities.  Three  days 

wave  or  namaste  would  do  .  her  serving  the  scene  and  issuing  rapid-fire  after  Rajiv  left  Moscow  with  his  entour- 

image  no  harm.  instmctions  when  required,  especially  on  age,  his  official  business  well  behind  him. 

But  the  situation  was  saved  by  the  matters  concerning  the  security  of  the  the.  Soviet  press  and  television  channels 

most  unlikeliest  of  ambassadors — her  First  Family.  And,  for  a  man  in  his  posi-  were  still  giving  him  top  billing  and  the 

two  children  Rahul  and  Priyanka.  Un-  tion  and  influence,  he  is  surprisingly  ac-  crowds  at  his  non-official  stops,  even 

spoilt  and  attractive,  they  have  a  vulnera-  cessible  and  open,  with  none  of  the  arro-  more  enthusiastic.  How  long  the  affair 

bility  that  is  intensely  appealing.  Th^ir  gant  imperiousness  of  people  who  have  lasts  will  depend  on  events  beyond  his 

casual  attire  and  their  friendly  nature  on-  their  first  taste  of  power.  control.  But  whether  it  was  the  overpo¬ 
ly  adds  to  the  appeal.  On  the  special  flight  Another  man  who  maintains  a  low  wering  atmosphere  of  Moscow,  the  gen- 

to  Moscow,  restive  in  the  confines  of  the  profile  and  yet  has  Rajiv’s  ear  and  tmst  is  teel  elegance  of  Minsk  or  the  coarseness  of 

plush  cabin  up  front  reserved  for  the  Finance  Minister  V.P.  Singh.  His  conver-  Khirgizia,  he  left  behind  a  lasting  im- 

prime  minister's  family,  they  wandered  sations  with  Rajiv  seem  more  those  of  a  pression  of  warmth  and  sincerity  and 

around  the  plane  joking  with  their  secur-  friend  and  valued  adviser  than  a  politician  above  all,  a  dedication  to  ideals  that , 

ity  personnel  or  in  polite  conversation  with  who  holds  a  cmcial  portfolio.  The  fact  that  strangely  enough,  suddenly  seemed 

their  father's  aides.  The  Soviets  have  a  great  he  has  a  clean  image  is  what  perhaps  much  more  attainable, 

fondness  for  children,  as  is  apparent  endears  him  to  Rajiv  and  lends  an  easy  _  -  ...  .  ^  ■' 
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Tightrope  Walking 

When  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi 
first  look  office  last  October  there 
were  thoughts  that  the  young  Western- 
oriented  technocrat  might  shift  Indians 
foreign  policy  away  from  its  traditional 
close  relationship  with  Moscow.  But  in 
choosing  the  Soviet  Union  for  his  first 
official  state  visit,  Gandhi  clearly  signaled 
that  New  Delhi  would  not  forget,  as  he 
put  it,  “friends  who  have  stood  by  us  in 
times  of  need.”  The  six-day  visit,  con¬ 
cluded  last  week,  cemented  Indian-Soviet 
economic  ties  into  the  next  century  and 
won  India  significant  new  military  aid. 
But  the  premier  was  careful  to  note  that 
India’s  closeness  with  Moscow  was  “not 


a  friendship  against  anyone,”  and  that 
relations  with  the  United  States,  which 
Gandhi  will  visit  beginning  June  11,  were 
still  “good.” 

Indeed,  Gandhi  walked  a  tightrope  in 
his  desire  to  maintain  India’s  traditional 
position  as  leader  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  After  a  private,  S/z-hour 
meeting  with  new  Soviet  leader  Mikhail 
Gorbachev,  the  Indian  premier  seemed 
genuinely  impressed  by  his  host,  “Sur¬ 
prisingly,”  said  Gandhi,  “1  feel  that  what 
he  is  trying  to  do  in  the  Soviet  Union  is 
not  very  different  from  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  in  India;”  that  is,  “getting  in  new 
technology,  new  production  methods, 
reorienting  the  labour  force...  bringing  it 
up  on  line  with  any  other  country.”  On 
the  other  hand  Gandhi  implicitly  criticised 
the  Soviet  Union’s  continued  military 
presence  in  Afghanistan.  India’s  position, 
he  said,  was  “very  clear”  on  the  Afghan 
issue:  “We  are  not  for  any  country 
interfering  or  intervening  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  another  country.” 

Gandhi  also  seemed  cool  to  Gor¬ 
bachev’s  call  for  an  all-Asian  security 
forum  patterned  after  the  1975  Helsinki 
conference  on  security  in  Europe.  At  a 
Kremlin  dinner  for  Gandhi  —  serving 


only  soft  drinks  due  to  Gorbachev’s  new 
campaign  against  alcoholism  —  the 
Soviet  leader  called  for  “an  over-all,  com¬ 
prehensive  approach  to  the  problem  of 
security  in  Asia.”  Afterwards  Gandhi 
said  that  “nothing  concrete”  had  resulted 
from  Gorbachev’s  proposal,  and  that 
other  proposals  for  a  “zone  of  peace” 
and  a  “nuclear-free  zone”  in  Asia  had 
to  be  considered.  Southeast  Asian  re¬ 
actions  were  similarly  lukewarm.  Indo¬ 
nesia’s  Foreign  Minister  Mochtar  Kusu- 
maatmadja  told  a  Jakarta  newspaper  that  a 
regional  meeting  would  only  make  prob¬ 
lem-solving  more  complex. 

Gandhi  also  journeyed  to  Frunze,  a 
577,0(X)-pop.  regional  capital  due  north 
of  Kashmir  and  not  far  west  of  the 
Chinese  border.  There  he  disappeared 
from  the  press  contingent  for  a  while 
and  was  said  to  have  visited 
secret  military  installations. 
Back  in  Delhi,  Indian  officials 
felt  they  had  a  fresh  perception 
of  Moscow’s  view  of  China.  In 
contrast  to  earlier  positions,  the 
Soviets  seemed  actually  to  be 
urging  negotiations  on  India’s 
border  dispute  with  China,  they 
said.  Gorbachev  mentioned  the 
Soviet  Union’s  own  territorial 
dispute  with  the  Chinese,  and 
both  sides  agreed  on  the 
need  \o  improve  relaiions  with 
Peking. 

Strategic  questions  aside, 
the  keystone  of  Gandhi’s  trip 
was  the  signing  of  two  eco¬ 
nomic  accords,  one  a  15-ycar 
program  of  scientific  and  technological 
co-operation,  the  other  a  generous  aid 
package  which  would  provide  Soviet 
credits  of  one  billion  roubles  ($1.4b.) 
for  the  construction  of  industrial  projects 
in  India.  With  an  interest  rale  of  only 
IVi  %  and  a  repayment  period  of  20  years, 
the  credits  are  virtually  a  grant:  payment 
of  principal  and  interest  would  be  in 
Indian  rupees,  which  the  Soviet  Union 
would  use  to  buy  Indian  goods.  India 
was  also  offered  a  nuclear  power  plant, 
but  Gandhi  demurred,  saying  he  required 
assurances  on  safeguards  before  accepting 
the  offer. 

Although  not  made  public,  a  new 
Soviet  military  aid  package  to  India 
was  also  rumoured  to  be  generous.  Indian 
Defence  Minister  Narasimha  Rao  pre¬ 
ceded  Gandhi  to  Moscow  to  clinch  the 
deal,  which  reportedly  includes  a  top 
Soviet  fighter  aircraft  to  match  Pakistan’s 
advanced  American  F-16A  fighter.  New 
Delhi  asked  for  the  exalted  MiG-31,  which 
even  Moscow’s  Warsaw  Pact  allies  don’t 
have;  the  Soviets  instead  offered  the 
sophisticated  MiG-29.  All  Gandhi  would 
say  on  the  topic  was  that  “the  quality  will 
be  good...  very  high.”  ■ 
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.ceened  Hn  Pci»e  Miniecen,  Eecee.«d  Mcs  OandKi.  dean  Indian  Icienda,  Concndea; 

We  are  glad  to  welconie  in  Moacow  the  „'iL'’ha«“Slt“reapr^^ 

rgaTeSrSovir^d  SdiruaSS  are  invariaU^rh^  by 

the  world  es  a  whole.  el'x- 

Years  and  decades  pass,  generations  and"^ India  continue  their  progressive 

tions  of  friendship  and  coopera  on  -u^se  relations  are  built  on  the  basis  of 

rn:Snnd  erm le^^rcfl^d*  coincidence  or  ainiiarity  oi  the  poaitions  oC  the 

Xcountries  on  basic  problems  o£  our  time. 

our  cooperation  with  India. 

Ttf  r  rergnS'ShfX-r  independent  path  o£  development. 

in  any  sphere  of  cooperation  with  *ir«oneSrtuf b^w^ee  rtruS?R  and 

have,  vl  feel  great  satisfaction  with  the  £a«Jhat^^  concrete  his- 

India  helped  solve  mjor  „  o/thi  groundwork  of  a  heavy  industry  or  the 

torical  period,  be  it  the  construction  ot  tne  g 
development  of  a  f uel-and-power  complex. 
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Among  our  joint  projects  today  are  such  projects  which,  when  carried  out,  will 
undoubtedly  make  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  development  of  India's  economy  and 
strengthen  its  defenses  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  century. 

The  successful  space  flight  by  a  joint  Sovlet-Indian  crew  also  testifies  to  the  great 
effectiveness  and,  I  would  say,  great  potentialities  of  our  scientific  and  technical 
links.  The  breadth  and  variety  of  cultural  exchanges  between  the  two  countries  reflect 
the  traditions  of  mutual  Interest  of  their  people  in  each  other's  rich  culture  and  their 
definite  spiritual  affinity. 

However,  the  magnitude  of  what  has  already  been  achieved  should  not  be  allowed  to  over¬ 
shadow  the  existing  great  opportunities  for  further  advance.  A  desire  for  this  was 
expressed  by  both  sides  during  today's  talks.  We  are  in  a  good  position  to  jointly 
raise  our  cooperation  to  a  qualitatively  new  level  in  many  areas. 

A  special  place  is  held  by  the  Soviet  Union's  and  India's  efforts,  going  in  the  same 
direction,  to  remove  the  threat  of  war  and  end  the  arms  race.  No  one  can  ignore 
fact  that  friendship  .and  cooperation  between  our  two  countries  are  playing  an 
ever  more  important  and  beneficial  role  in  the  entire  system  of  international  relations. 
By  force  of  example,  these  relations  help  assert  the  principles  of  peaceful  coexistence 
and  work  for  stronger  peace  and  security  of  all  peoples.  These  alms  are  well  served 
by  our  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Coopeartion. 

All  peoples  strive  for  peace  and  progress  and  none  of  them  wants  war.  However,  there 
are  forces  which  pursue  other  alms.  They  do  not  wish  to  reckon  with  the  legitimate 
interests  of  others  and  the  political  realities  of  the  present-day  world.  It  is 
these  forces,  chasing  the  chimera  of  military  superiority,  that  have  brought  the  world 
to  the  threshold  of  a  new  spiral  of  the  arms  race,  a  spiral  of  unprecedented  scale, 
which  threatens  to  grow  into  a  qualitatively  new  phase  with  uncontrollable  processes. 
What,  for  instance,  can  be  brought  to  the  peoples  by  the  notorious  "star  wars"  pro¬ 
gram  which  they  in  Washington  are  trying,  for  purposes  of  camouflage,  to  pass  off  as 
a  "defense  initiative"?  First  of  all,  increased  risks  of  nuclear  war.  And,  certainly, 
a  sharp  reduction  of  chances  for  achieving  an  accord  on  disarmament  matters.  Enormous 
additional  funds  will  be  thrown  into  the  furnace  of  the  arms  race,  including  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  These  funds  could  serve  the  interests  of  the  peaceful  development 
of  mankind,  specifically  to  help  solve  such  pressing  problems  as  eliminating  poverty, 
hunger,  disease  and  illiteracy. 

Therefore,  the  problem  of  preventing  the  militarization  of  space  affects  the  interests 
of  all  countries  and  peoples  and  leaves  no  one  by  the  wayside.  We  think  that  before 
it  is  too  late  and  before  an  irreversible  situation  is  created  under  the  cover  of 
soothing  statements,  all  peace-loving  states  should  raise  their  voice  against  this 
new  danger. 

One  of  the  realities  of  the  present-day  world  is  the  appearance  in  the  world  arena 
of  dozens  of  states  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  which  strive  to  overcome  the 
pernicious  consequences  of  colonialism.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  them  follow  a 
policy  of  nonalignment.  The  emergence  of  the  Nonaligned  Movement  and  the  fact  that 
ib  has  become  a  major  factor  of  world  politics  have  occurred  in  the  natural  order  of 
things  in  the  present-day  world.  This  patently  reflects  the  striving  of  the  newly 
independent  peoples  for  cooperation  with  other  states  on  an  equal  footing,  for  the 
recognition  of  their  legitimate  rights  and  interests  by  others,  for  the  exclusion  of 
any  manifestations  of  domination  and  diktat  and  claims  to  hegemony  from  International 
life. 

In  short,  the  newly  independent  countries  do  not  want  to  be  any  longer  regarded 
as  objects  for  profit-making  and  for  installing  military  bases  and  strongpoints  in 
their  territories. 
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These  countries  can  and  must  be  understood.  .  When  they  are  being  declared  spheres  of 
somebody’s  "vital  interests,"  without  even  asking  their  opinion,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  their  interests  being  taken  into  account.  These  interests  are  totally  ignored. 

There  is  no  need  to  talk  much  of  how  dangerous  conflicts  in  different  regions  of  the 
world  are  under  present  conditions.  Taking  a  deeper  look  into  the  matter,  it  is  not 
hard  to  see  that  these  conflicts  stem,  as  a  rule,  from  attempts  by  imperialist  powers  to 
interfere,  in  some  form  or  other,  in  the  affairs  of  newly  independent  countries  and  to 
subjugate  them  to  their  influence.  Therein  lie  the  primary  causes  of  the  appearance  otH 
many  seats  of  tension  in  the  world,  and  not  in  the  notorious  "rivalry  of  the  superpowers*}] 

We  think  that  such  a  step  as  the  assumption  by  every  permanent  member  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  of  an  obligation  to  strictly  observe  the  principles  of  non-interference,  non-use 
of  force  or  threat  of  force  in  relations  with  the  countries  of  these  continents  and  not 
to  draw  them  into  military  blocs  would  help  remove  seats  of  tension  and  promote  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  a  number  of  conflicts  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  assume  such  an  obligation;  This  fully  accords  with  the 
principles  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  concept  of  **detente**  came  into  existence  in  Europe.  It  will  soon  be  10  years  since 
the  day  when  a  historic  document  was  signed  in  Helsinki,  a  document  which  summed  up, 
as  it  were,  what  the  peoples  imply  by  this  great,  meaningful  word.  Much  of  what  was 
built  on  this  basis  has  been  destroyed  by  the  icy  winds  blowing  from  overseas.  However, 
many  things  have  stood  out,  survived,  struck  firm  roots  and  are  bringing  tangible 
benefits  to  the  peoples. 

In  Asia,  the  problems  of  peace  and  security  are  today  no  less  and,  in  some  areas,  even 
more  acute  and  painful  than  in  Europe.  It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  a  number 
of  new  important  and  constructive  initiatives  on  certain  aspects  of  security  of  the 
Asian  Continent  and  its  individual  regions  have  been  put  forward  in  recent  years. 

Among  the  authors  of  these  initiatives  are  socialist  states  and  members  of  the  Nonaligned 
Movement,  among  them  the  USSR  and  India.  These  proposals  remain  on  the  order  of  the  day 
in  international  affairs.  Thus  the  proposal  for  making  the  Indian  Ocean  a  zone  of  peace 
was  supported  by  the  UN  General  Assembly  and  the  Nonalighed  Movement,  specifically  by 
its  recent  conference  in  New  Delhi.  Nor  can  one  underestimate  the  fact  that  both  of  the 
nuclear  powers  lying  in  the  Asian  Continent,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  have  pledged  not  to  make  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Now  the  question  arises:  Is  it  not  advisable,  considering  all  these  initiatives  and, 
in  some  measure,  Europe's  experience,  to  think  of  a  common,  comprehensive  approach  to 
the  problem  of  security  in  Asia  and  a  possible  pooling  of  efforts  by  Asian  states  in  this 
direction?  Of  course,  the  way  to  this  is  a  complicated  one.  However,  the  road  to 
Helsinki  was  not  smooth  and  even,  either.  Here  different  methods  are  evidently  possible, - 
from  bilateral  talks  and  multilateral  consultations  to  holding  at  some  future  point 
jan  all-Asian  forum  for  an  exchange  of  opinions  and  a  joint  search  for  constructive 
Isolutions. 

One  thing  appears  indisputable:  The  peoples  of  Asia  are  no  less  interested  in  ensuring 
peace  and  peaceful  cooperation  than  the  peoples  of  any  other  continent  and  can  do  much 
for  achieving  this  aim. 

We  think  that  India,  as  a  great  power  enjoying  much  prestige  and  respect  both  in  Asian 
countries  and  throughout  the  world,  can  play  a  very  important  part  in  this  process. 
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We  highly  appreciate  India's  contribution  to  the  cause  of  strengthening  peace  and 
international  security  and  to  enhancing  the  role  of  the  Nonaligned  Movement  in  this 
respect . 

The  names  of  the  great  Indian  leaders  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi  wilJ  remain  for- 
ever  in  the  memory  of  the  peoples,  Inseparably  associated  both  with  the  liistory  of 
India  and  the  history  of  the  national  liberation  struggle  on  all  continents.  They  have 
blazed  a  political  course,  by  following  which  India  has  achieved  Impressive  successes 
in  its  internal  development  and  in  strengthening  its  international  positions,  They 
have  done  much  for  the  rise  and  development  of  the  Nonaligned  Movement  as  an  important 
positive  factor  in  the  present-day  world. 

One  of  the  manifestations  of  the  wide  recognition  of  Indira  Gandhi's  outstanding  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  struggle  for  preserving  and  strengthening  peace  is  the  fact  that  she 
was  posthumously  awarded  the  International  Lenin  Prize  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
among  nations. 

Soviet  people  will  always  gratefully  remember  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Indira  Gandhi  as 
firm  and  consistent  supporters  of  close  friendship  and  cooperation  between  our  two 
countries  and  we  highly  appreciate,  Mr  Prime  Minister,  the  intention  you  expressed  to 
carry  forward  the  cause  of  your  famous  predecessors, 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  work  actively  to¬ 
ward  further  developing  and  deepening  friendly  Soviet-Indlan  relations,  .  Peace-loving 
and  independent  India  will  always  meet  with  understanding  and  support  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Let  me  propose  a  toast:  To  the  health  of  the  esteemed  prime  minister  of  the  Republic 
of  India,  Rajiv  Gandhi,  Mrs,  Gandhi,  and  all  our  Indian  friends!  To  the  successes  and 
prosperity  of  the  great  people  of  India!  To  the  further  deepening  of  friendship  and 
cooperation  between  our  countries!  To  a  lasting  peace  on  earth! 

Gandhi's  Dinner  Speech 

PM221101  Moscow  KRASNAYA  ZVEZDA  in  Russian  22  May  85  Second  Edition  p  3 

[TASS  report  on  speech  delivered  by  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  at  21  May  Kremlin 
dinner  in  his  honor  under  general  heading:  "In  a  Friendly  Atmosphere"] 

[Text]  Gandhi's  Speech 

General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  Mrs  Gorbacheva!  Your  Excellencies,  esteemed  Soviet 
friends ! 

It  gives  me  pleasure  and  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  be  once  again  in  this  historic 
place  and  among  true  friends.  My  wife  and  I  are  extraordinarily  grateful  to  you  for 
your  warm  reception  and  generous  hospitality.  Each  visit  by  a  Soviet  leader  to  India 
and  by  an  Indian  representative  to  the  Soviet  Union  is  one  more  step  in  the  consoli¬ 
dation  of  the  close  friendship  which  exists  between  our  two  great  peoples  and  which 
promotes  peace.  After  all,  peace  is  the  bright  star  which  shows  the  way  for  our  two 
peoples,  who  have  given  so  much  to  civilization.  Both  our  countries  want  mankind  to 
be  assured  of  a  bright  future.  We  do  not  want  people  anywhere  to  be  prey  to  fear  and 
anxiety. 
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Her  aim  was  to  tteat  „tiiions  of  people  1“''®'^  J"  gaiaace  nurtured  by  hatred 

1,11-Jldine  a  better  world.  reminder  that  the  vlox  threat  presented 

building  a  as  a  reinina  stresses  the  threat  p 

SeS  Oh;  of  ftoSSs'S  an  old  way  of  thlnhing. 

to  mankind  by  entrench.  P  ideals  and  is 

le's  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  ffg^ed  so  much  from  the  war.  Wc 

The  Soviet  people  that  no  other  people  sutlere  aur  hopes  for 

also  explained  by  the  loyal  to  the  cause  of  jawaharlal  Nehru,  and 

l„  India  ara  also  P-f»jSh  Insplrad  by  «aPaP-„f,”^'';iaSron  onr  poopin', 

a  better  life  and  linnea  wi  ^r:f_tts  to  cast  off  the  hurcen  i  o£  r- 

Indira  Gandhi.  »«  are  «f  imperial  "Licet 

shonldersbycentnries  of^tendali^^  SvS  fill  salf-anf£“‘®"®>' 

?:;tfsSetnoteirea  «  eoo  omle  deva^^^^^^ 

“fe"«;"ld"tu-aronnd  developmenr.  ,P„eharlal  hehru  and  Indira  Gandhi 

The  path  of  national  ‘'LliTSidSi-t"  ^wUl  -”“ra“airnS  ti”""' 

r/irratst^ii^»""‘LL"c/?eiir,;«^nt"lng^ 

the  key  role  in  the  P’^®^  .  ^ked  on  the  implementation  o  t,  and  communica- 

?o'education  and  health.  efforts.  However,  our  ft*®"'*® 

.  „,l„lv  being  implemented  byonr  people  e„teta«tial  and  principled 

This  process  is  mainly  deeply  grateful  ,  development.  VJe  are 

„e  helping  a®  bL®®"®"™!™  irrendiring  to  our  ®®»"“eiLttrii  the  stable  and  long- 

support  that  the  Sovi  cooperation.  We  ^  consideration  for  the  re- 

ILi‘‘dtvStit«‘t/Kade  aad  economic  «^Lnw”iountties>  ®L"°”j;L;nnUiii  fir 

CUlrements.  limltatlbf '.“L  P^^  „„„„nisms  ^  bL'Tntmoi; .  Soviet  and  I"L“Se-“‘ 

:roriera“fic.  “  cooperation  be 

monauts  who  have  gone  into  spa 

tween  our  peoples.  ^““‘'"^l^i'hre'atiors'b-^^*'’'^ 

priendship  and  ®bbP-““/,  gottet  people  n®  their  friends,  who 

Sn;  anrs-it  riiricnlty  for  n.. 
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Fine  relations  have  formed  between  India  and  -the  Soviet  Union  largely  thanks  to  the 
vigorous  efforts  and  far-sighted  policy  pursued  by  the  two  countries'  leaders  in  the 
past  3  decades.  I  have  come  here  to  continue  the  tradition  which  was  founded  by 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  in  whose  spirit  subsequent  Indian  governments  have  acted,  the 
tradition  of  the  exchange  of  views  and  assessments  so  that  our  two  countries  can  struggle 
together  for  the  creation  of  a  better  world.  The  1971  Treaty  of  Peace,  Friendship,  and 
Cooperation  reflects  our  profound  mutual  respect  and  serves  the  cause  of  peace.  1  had 
the  honor  to  meet  with  you.  Your  Excellency,  when  you  took  up  your  eminent  post  at  one 
of  the  most  important  stages  of  history.  1  well  remember  the  moving  words  you  spoke 
about  India  and  about  what  great  importance  you  personally  attach  to  Indian-Soviet 
relations.  Today  we  had  a  fruitful  exchange  of  opinions.  I  await  with  impatience  the 
continuation  of  our  talk  tomorrow.  We  hope  that  you  will  soon  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  welcome  you  to  India. 

In  our  nuclear  age,  peace  is  the  most  sacred  aspiration  of  all  peoples  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time ,  never  before .  in  history  has  the  threat  to  peace  been  so  great .  'fhis^^ 
threat  is  generated  by  the  very  weapons  which  are  created  in  the  name  of  "security," 
Stockpiles  of  weapons  are  constantly  growing.  Hope  is  inspired  by  the  fact  that  the 
world  public  is  persistently  expressing  itself  in  favor  of  reducing  and  eliminating 
nuclear  weapons.  The  onus  in  the  matter  of  disarmament  rests  with  the  powers  that 
possess  nuclear  weapons.  But  can  other  countries  remain  aloof?  Nuclear  war,  like 
nothing  else,  puts  everyone  in  the  same  position  and  brings  death  to  all.  Nuclear  death 
does  not  ask  for  your  passport.  It  cares  not. for  nationality,  just  as  it  cares  not  for 
life  itself.  In  nuclear  war  there  can  be  no  victors,  just  as  there  can  be  no  impenetra¬ 
ble  defense  against  nuclear  weapons. 

India  and  the  other  members  of  the  nonaligned  community  are  tirelessly  urging  all  ;states 
to  ban  the  use  or  the  threat  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  to  halt  all  tests  of  v/eapons, 
to  seek  to  conclude  a  treaty  on  an  all-embracing  ban  on  weapons  tests,  to  freeze  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  and  fissionable  materials  for  military  purposes,  and  to 

prevent  the  testing,  production,  and  deployment  of  chemical,  biological,  and _ space 

weapons.  We  made  this  appeal  at  the  nonaligned  countries'  summit  conference  heT^  in 
Delfe^in  1983  under  the  chairmanship  of  Indira  Gandhi.  The  heads  of  state  and  govern- 
of  six  states  recently  repeated  this  appeal  in  the  Delhi  Declaration. 

We  are  glad  that  the  Soviet  Union  responded  immediately  and  positively  to  this  appeal. 

We  welcomed  the  various  initiatives  that  you  personally  have  put  forward.  We  sincerely 
wish  you  success  in  your  efforts.  We  welcome  the  resumption  of  disarmament  talks 
between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States  in  Geneva  and  both  states'  declarations  of  i 
their  resolve  to  take  matters  to  the  complete  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Universal  peace  and  a  tranquil  regional  situation  are  closely  interconnected.  Regional  ■ 
conflicts  can  grow  into  global  ones  with  striking  rapidity.  We  in  India  are  seriously 
perturbed  by  the  growing  militarization  of  the  situation  in  the  ^eglgjis  adjar..ent  to_us 
and  throughout  the, Indian  Ocean  basin.  We_Qp.po8fi-any-ac tA._Qf_oulsjje_Jjit erven t ioi^nd 
interference  anywhere.  i 

We  have  embarked  on  a  discussion  with  our  neighbors  of  questions  of  the  consolidation 
of  peace  and  cooperation  in  the  region  as  a  whole.  We  are  seeking  to  ensure  that  the 
South  Asian  countries'  regional  cooperation  organization  helps  to  establish  the  best,  ; 
mutually  advantageous  relations  between  the  countries  of  our  region,  | 

We  all  cannot  fail  to  be  seriously  perturbed  by  the  tension  existing  in  other  regions.  ; 
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The  Palestinians  are  still  deprived  ^“^^'^frican’peepldd.  tlie  Namibians 

a  gross  “  “"1  S  »adf  ti  undermLe'the  aetivit,  o£ 

"r  i^  ::rrr:,:d“onCUc?s  am  eontinamg  in  SontUeast  and 

Southwest  Asia. 

None  of  us.  In  defending  J;™f:re°„rcrir :n  Z  pSpl-.  -t^Si^t^f  In" 

risiri:  "i^ro^-e-i:  rbi“  ^  cauL  on  «  serve. 

Vonr  Eicelleneies  Teneml  recmmSrof'the 

s^„“s:«rarc:L"it:erii  tb^  -1.  of  -  --Lsbip  a„d 

-reS-trertb:  sLlft  K  rxLrarl;  pLoo  tHrougnout  tbe  uorld  and  man.a 
salvation  from  fear! 

Visits  Lenin's  Tomb 


LD220715  Moscow  TASS  in  English  0657  GMT  22  May  85 


[Teat)  MOSCOW  May  22  TASS  -  Today^tbe  ^ad  of  the  ^-“hfme^o^'ofjh:  fr„nder 
Visited  V.I.  Lenin  Mausoleum  and  laid  a  wre  .  “  Gandhi  of  the  Republic 

b::r:tryi;"rrbeisror:;  zzjitZu.  lu..  smee  Tuesda, « tbe 

invitation  of  the  Soviet  leadership. 

Rajiv  Gandhi  honoured  the  memory  of  the  Soviet  ®^^”^°^h?ou|hout  Ua^wo^ld!^ 

the  struggle  against  ^,3  near  the^Kremlin  Wall.  Guriy  Marchuk, 

SpltrcLS^rof tlir  “orilS'smrf:^  ?be  PSSP.  and  other  officials  were 
together  with  the  guest. 

USSR-India  Accords  Signed 

LD221137  Moscow  Domestic  Service  in  Russian  1100  GMT  22  May 

M  99  TAt;';  —  Soviet-Indian  documents  were  signed  today  in  the  Grand 
Sin  ?:rc:.  ~  Gorbacb:i:  general  secretary  of  tbe  CPSU  Central  Committee,  and 
Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  signed: 

An  agreement  on  basic  guidelines  ^^°^°j^^’/fQr^;tje‘'period^L^200rand  an  agreLent 

“ SSairt^^^LSl  L  tbe  Hcpublic  of  India. 

Present  at  the  signing  were,  on  Soviet  side;  J°vrSSgIkhf 

Gromyko,  Llgachev,  Ryzhkov,  Solomentsev,  ^ikh  ^  Nikonov,  Rusakov,  Arkhipov,  Marchuk, 
Kuznetsov,  Ponomarev,  Sokolov,  ^  and’othcr  officials;  on  the  Indian  side: 

leaders  of  several  ministries  and  ^  \  Policy  Planning  Committee  of 

lingh.  minister  of  finance;  ■^“pfoef ^f  sl«e  fir  powtr,  Singh  and 

Smlnr  “ll:^Sa°iitl?n:lrftrrli:'fofi:;i:amcntary  affairs;  and  other  Indian 

State  officials. 
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Joint  Statement  Issued 

■J’M27I24()  Moscow  PRAVDA  in  Russian  27  May  85  First  Edition  pp  1,  4 
["Joint  Sovi et— Indian  Statement"  — ~  PRAVDA  headlinel 

ITextl  Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  ).ndia  Rajiv  Gandhi  paid  an  official 
friendly  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  21  through  26  May  1985  at  the  Soviet  leadership  s 
invitation.  A  cordial  reception  reflecting  the  relations  of  traditional  friendship 
and  mutual  respect  b(^t.woen  the  USSR  and  India  was  extended  to  the  distinguished 
Indian  guest  and  the  persons  accompanying  him.  Talks  were  held  between  M.S.  Gorbachev, 
general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  and  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  in  which  the  following  participated:  On  the  Soviet  side:  N.A.  Tikhonov, 
member  of  the  Cl'SlJ  Central  Committee  J'olitburo  and  chairman  of  the  USSR  Council  of 
Ministers;  A. A.  Gromyko,  member  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee.  Politburo,  first  deputy 
chairman  of  the  USSR  Council  of  Ministers,  and  USSR  foreign  minister;  Marshal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  S.L.  Sokolov,  candidate  member  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee  Politburo 
and  USSR  defense  minister;  I.V.  Arkhipov,  first  deputy  chariman  of  the  USSR  Council 
of  Ministers;  and  V.N.  Rykov,  USSR  ambassador  to  India.  On  the  Indian  side:  hlnance 
Minister  V.P.  Singh;  G.  Parthasarathl ,  chairman  of  the  Indian  Ministry  of  External 
Affairs  Political  Planning  Committee;  S.N.  Hasan,  India’s  ambassador  to  the  USSR, 

A.  Nehru,  minister  of  state  for  energy;  A.  Singh,  secretary  to  the  prime  minister 
Cor  parliamentary  affairs;  and  0.  Fernandez,  secretary  to  the  prime  minister  for 
parliamentary  affairs. 

Prime  Minister  of  the  Republic  of  India  Rajiv  Candhl  also  had  a  separate  conversa¬ 
tion  with  M.S.  Gorbachev,  general  secretary  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee,  which  was 
held  in  a  warm,  friendly  atmosphere. 

During  visits  to  Moscow,  Minsk,  and  Frunze,  the  guests  acquainted  themselves  with 
various  aspects  of  the  Soviet  people’s  life  and  their  achievements  in  the  economxc, 
scientific,  and  cultural  spheres. 


1 

The  meetings  and  conversations  were  held  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendship  and  mutual 
understanding.  Deep  satisfaction  at  the  successful  development  of  the  relations  of 
close  friendship  and  multifaceted  cooperation  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  India 
was  expressed  on  both  sides. 
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These  relations  are  characterized  by  respect  and  trus^ 

poo,)]es  and  leaders.  Ihcy  ^re  marked  by  cooptation  in  the  trade  and 

scale  and  diversity  of  forms  of  mutu  J  spheres.  Their  steady  growth 

economic ,  scientific  and  'technical,  cultural,  that  the  relations 

is  an  important  achievement  of  of  links  between  states  with 

between  the  USSR  and  India  <icmonstrate  the^fru^fulness^  principles  of  peaceful 

different  socioeconomic  systems  if  y  strict  observance  of  sovereignty  and  non¬ 
coexistence,  equality  and  affairs  The  friendship  and  cooperation  between 

srfsirra  rira:rfr::onr"p:L:”:r:«mi.y  .n  tA.ou«.oat  won.. 

.Ha  sonat  Haioa  a„.  la.ia  Lf of 

Se2rberanra"cwraSra.a”rio?.y  ranacoa  cHaU  oo^ineno  Co  wo.l.  p.aaa 
and  the  relaxation  of  tension. 

Both  sides  highly  assess  Sc^iet-Indi^  economic, ^trade.^and^scientific  ^cd^techn^ 

cooperation,  which  is  ‘icveloping  dynami  y  P  satisfaction  the  considerable 

enriched  with  new  forms  and  content.  3^p^ess  the  confidence  that  the 

expansion  of  the  economic  cooperati  .  .^rade  and  Scientific  and  Technical 

Agreement  the  alir India  for  the’period’Through  the  Year  2000  and  the 

Cooperation  Between  the  USSR  and  India  construction  of  a  number  of  major  new 

;forertririfdIar;~^^^^  22  nay  in  MOSCOW,  will  help  further  expand  and 

Seejen  the  economic  links  between  the  two  countries. 

The  sides  expressed  satisfaction  at  the  high  rate 

countries  and  reaffirmed  their  determination  to  increasing  the 

the  same  time,  mutual  interest  was  p  diversifying  deliveries  as  well  as  by 

S'a^ordance  with  Che  pciedples  of  Che  efoce- 

mentioned  agreement  on  basic  guidelines. 

Both  sides  note  the  growing  ?,ir:prerf  , 

technology.  The  results  o  j  ^  .  „_j  ^clp  In  resolving  their  national  economic  tasks, 

technical  progress  in  both  countries  J’  '  .  ^1  a  vivid  dcinon.strat.Lon  ol 

•Che  eoooeeelul  joint  fovlec-lndlon  .p«oo  Uhhe  1»  Ap  il  11  l„p„,c„co  of  fortl.oc 

S^:eropi:;rro;:c:cirL're“rpAe»-of“”sSe-nfe  CeoHoolo,,  ec  Of  l»pco,lh.  Ice 

effectiveness. 

4-u^  TT-f  t-v  of  the  intergovernmental  Soviet-Indian 

The  sides  positively  assess  the  activity  Cooperation,  particularly  the  results 

Commission  for  Economic,  Moscow,  which  determined  specific 

of  the  recent  ninth  session  of  the  comission  in  Moscow,  ^  immediate  future. 

directions  for  the  development  coop ^  strengthen  the  cooperation 

The  sides  expressed  science,  public  health,  education,  the  mass 

between  them  in  the  spheres  highly  assessed  the  Soviet  Union's  weighty 

media,  tourism,  and  economic  potentia.1  and  accelerating  its  scientific 

contribution  to  .strengthening  India  J  ^^3  readiness  to  continue  to  assist 

spheres. 
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J1 

.  •  wMq  runs-u  of  international  problems  of  mutual  antcn^st 

■Ite  sldM  exchanged  of  the  two  countries'  positions  on  the  »„in 

and  reaffirmed  the  coincidence  •  ,  growing  tension  in  the  inter- 

ouestloos  of  our  tl»e.  doth  “f  =  «/  “'“^usSeoSlly  Le  race  In  nuclear  and  other 
national  situation.  The  intensifying  spread 

types  of  mass-destruction  weapons,  ®  various  parts  of  the  world  demand 

to  outer  space,  and  the  „  irrespective  of  their  social  system,  in  the 

resolute  and  ionil  peace  and  security,  removing  the  threat  of  war, 

interests  of  strengthening  suing  a  policy  of  talks.  Only  such 

abandoning  the  policy  of  confrontation,  tLslon,  resolving  the  exi.sting 

efforts  can  contribute  to  ^  .  '  jie  existing  hotbeds  of  tension  and  conflicts, 

-f;:::e:fi„fr:Lr?rc:^fiS;g  -fL 

The  Soviet  Union  and  India  reglrd'^the  following  as  the  most  vital 

today  a  question  of  paramount  g^g^ally  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  prevent- 

tasks:  immediately  ending  t  e  ^  persistently  pursuing  a  policy  aimed  at 

ing  it  from  spreading  to  outer  space,  ^  ‘  order  to  remove  forever  the 

completely  destroying  and  prohibiting  n  ^  ^oitiLives  put  forward  by  both  sides,  they 
chrLf  of  nuclear  «ar  In  ““i"ona  aLthar  and  »lth  all  other  at.tes 

reaffirmed  their  readiness  to  cooperate  tuiiy  wiu 

in  achieving  these  objectives. 

,  .  1  ,  VC  i-hr.  lielhi  Declaration  adopted  in  January 

Doth  sides  regard  as  government  of  Argentina,  Greece,  India,  Mexico, 

of  this  year  by  the  heads  of  a]l-emhLcing  end  to  the  testing, 

Tanzania,  and  Sweden,  which  agai  '  ■  ^c-aponK  and  delivery  systems,  for  the 

production,  and  deployment  o,  '  sn'icc  and  for  the  conclusion  of  a 

prevention  of  an  arms  race  in  '  P'^  nuclear  weapon  tests.  In  this  connection, 

treaty  on  the  all  the  Soviet  Union  regarding  the  prevention 

they  noted  that  the  P  ^  endJi))-  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  ultlmate.iy , 

of  the  iiili  itarlzation  of  .sp.ic  ,  .  ..  imed  at  achieving  objectives  consonant 

Che  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons,  are  aimed  at  achievi  g  .1 

with  those  set  out  in  the  Delhi  Declaration. 

The  soviet  S„lo„  and  India  attach  “  ' 

the  complex  of  questions  of  space  an  ert-pd ’whole  The  sides  are  convinced  that 

,ust  he^xamined  and  approach  byTotrs^  participating  in 

;Srfn“i«itdrn“  ^irthrLcLd  tha.  »n,  teachad  »a,  lead  to  fan-teaching  declalona 
in  the  intereeta  of  peace  and  the  eecutit,  ol  all  peoplea. 

Both  aldea  stressed  the  special  5Md°at^genLal”and  complete  dl  saci.i.imeut , 

.capons  vith  regard  to  “Sdnt  mcuaurea^almcd^at 

especially  nuclear  disarmam  .  7  .  reversing  the  arras  race.  In  this 

for  immediate  practical  steps  aimed  .  PI  n^onos-il  calling  for  talks  on  forrau;iaL:li)i-, 
connection,  the  Soviet  aide  -pported  India  ,,,  ,...„er„ 

:ouirhrr.«r^-“x:Lrs;L  - -- rh“ 

iJrL“ersra«:“o"u?r:r;n  Spotta«%^ep  in  the  direction  of  totally  prohlhltlng  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  or  the  threat  of  their  use. 
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•„.e  sides  stress  the  l-portasce  of  as  ;;ri™orSy'Xtarcirrrd:.c^l^^^ 

r„  LSr  .:rair-fLrrp  ho^oot  i„_^sopport  or  -o^i»odiate  .spo„«ion  O 

clear  weapon  tests  and  the  spee  •  They  call  immediate  prohibition  . 

prohibition  of  nuclear  weapon  tests.  /  Q^ibition  on  the  development  and  Pt°J^'^tl 
L<?tructlon  of  chemical  weapons  and  for  a  p  emphasize  the  urgent  need  to  trans 

of  new  types  of  mass-destruction  weapons.  ^^eds  of  socioeconomic  development . 

?er  the  funds  now  spent  ™"J^'^''‘j3{eaS°irthe  disarmament  process  must  be  used  to  ai 
Some  of  the  funds  that  would  be  released 

the  developing  countries.  ,„,,,ainy  advantageous  coopera- 

The  sides  reaffirm  the  importance  of  Jples  of  equality,  mutual  respect,  and 

of  disputed  issues  and  ^ettljnent 

jirrc.oixl  1  I 

•  of  tension  in  the  Near  East  as  a  result  of 

occupied  Arab  territories^  Palestine  liberation  Organization,  of  their^^  g^^t^ 

““--“3ShSrhfai::^^rofthrt:ig- 

(,„  an  ecinal  auspices, 

ference  on  the  Bear  bant 

■d  s  express  regret  and  concern  at  the  continuation  “pi  settiement  of  the  con 
'ITn/’and  caS lor  an^M.ediate  '“s“eT;orts  as  chli™  of  the  Bonaligned  Movement 

tllct.  The  soviet  Union  ““^'“““.“eptable  measures  to  reach  a  Just  and  lasting  s 

^t  ^  _est 

ra  iM-tSf 

iftfsSi.'r  "o;:iig«rd”s»fua  of  the  countries,  there. 
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Tlicy  c;a.lJ  on  Liiesc  i:ouii  L  r  ics  lo  end  armed  eonfl  JeLs  as  s|){!ed;IJy  as  possible,  Lo  show 
restraint,  and  to  cooperate  constructively  in  the  name  of  lessening  tension  and  restoring 
peace.  The  Soviet  Union  and  India  again  oppose  all  forms  of  external  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  region's  countries.  They  are  convinced  that  only  a  political 
solution  by  means  of  talks  can  guarantee  a  lasting  settlement  of  the  problems  that  exist 
there. 

The  sides  are  worried  by  the  tension  that  still  persists  in  Southeast  Asia.  They 
consider  that  the  solution  of  Southeast  Asia's  problems  is  a  matter  for  the  region's 
states  themselves,  on  the  basis  of  complete  respect  for  the  sovereignty,  independence, 
and  territorial  integrity  of  all  states  in  the  region  without  outside  interference 
in  their  internal  affairs.  They  support  the  desire  of  the  states  situated  there  to 
normalize  the  situation  in  the  region  and  transform  it  into  a  region  of  lasting  peace, 
stability,  good-neighborliness,  and  cooperation.  They  expressed  the  hope  that  this 
would  also  lead  to  the  elimination  of  interference  and  the  threat  of  intervention  by 
foreign  forces.. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  India  express  concern  over  the  further  complication  of  the  situation 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  and,  in  this  connection,  call  for  the  liquidation  of  all  foreign 
military  bases  existing  in  the  aforementioned  region  and  the  prevention  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  new  ones.  They  also  take  a  stand  against  any  attempts  to  build  up  a  foreign 
military  prcsenc;e  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Tlic  .slde.s  are  in  favor  of  the  earliest  possible. 
Implementation  of  the  UN  Declaration  on  the  Transformation  of  the  Indian  Ocean  Into  a 
Zone  of  Peace,  and  support  the  UN  General  Assembly  resolution  on  the  urgent  convening  of 
a  conference  on  the  Indian  Ocean  for  this  purpose.  The  Soviet  Union  firmly  supports 
the  desire  of  India  and  other  nonallgned  countries  to  attain  thi.s  goal.  The  sides  deem 
it  necessary  Lo  compieLe  the  preparation  lor  the  conference  in  1983  with  a  view  to  it 
being  held,  as  resolved  by  the  39th  UN  Gieneral  Assembly  Session,  no  later  than  in  the 
first  half  of  1986.  They  confirm  their  support  for  the  just  demand  by  the  State  of 
Mauritius  for  the  restoration  of  its  sovereignty  over  the  Chagos  Archipelago,  Including 
Diego  Garcia  Island. 

The  sides  condemn  the  policy  of  apartheid  implemented  by  South  Africa  and  demand  the 
cessation  of  its  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia  and  the  immediate  and  unconditional  with¬ 
drawal  of  .SouLli  African  Lroop.s  from  its  LerriLory.  Tliey  caii  ior  the  total  and  immediaLc 
Implementation  of  all  UN  resolutions  on  the  granting  of  independence  to  Namibia,  includ¬ 
ing  Security  Council  Resolution  435  (1978).  They  condemn  South  Africa's  recent  decision 
LO  install  an  illegal  "provisional  administration"  in  Windhoek.  They  confirm  tlielr 
support  for  the  South-West  African  People's  Organization  as  the  sole  and  true  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Namibian  people.  The  Soviet  Union  and  India  also  insist  that  South  Africa 
cease  acts  of  aggression  and  subversive  activity  against  its  neighbors,  and  demand  that 
South  Africa  strictly  respect  the  sovereignty,  independence,  and  territorla.l  integrity 
of  its  neighboring  states. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  India  advocate  a  just  political  settlement  of  the  situation  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  particularly  around  Nicaragua,  on  the  basis  of  strict 
respect  for  the  peoples'  right  to  freely  choose  the  path  of  their  development  without 
interference  in  their  internal  affairs.  They  call  for  the  cessation  of  all  forms  of 
pressure  and  acts  of  aggression  against  independent  nonallgned  states  situated  there. 

The  sides  support  those  countries'  constructive  initiatives  and  the  Contadora  Group's 
efforts  aimed  at  a  settlement  of  the  situation  in  the  region. 

The  sides  advocate  the  restructuring  of  international  economic  relations  on  a  just  and 
democratic  basis  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  world  economic  order.  Tlie  solution  of 
this  urgent  task  would  accord  with  the  interests  of  all  mankind.  They  condemn  any 
manifestations  of  the  policy  of  neocolonialism,  discrimination,  and  pressure  tactics  in 
interstate  economic  intercourse. 
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The  Indo- Soviet  summit 


_ _ _ By  L  K.  Gujral 

Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  opened  his  Asian  security  in  the  trame  of  the  fammes  of  self-reliance.  At  a  very  in  to  the  21st  century”  should  not 
summitary  innings  well.  The  Helsinki  agreement  that  would  be  early  stage  of  my  mission  in  Moscow  I  make  us  vulnerable  to  the  machina- 


Soviet  visit  has  reaffirmed  Moscow  all-inclusive.  He  said,  “...  nor  can  one 
and  Delhi’s  mutual  faith  in  further  underestimate  the  fact  that  both  of 
strengthening  beneficial  friendship  the  nuclear  powers  lying  in  the  Asian 
and  cooperation.  The  new  and  youth-  continent  -  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
ful  leaders  of  the  two  countries  also  People's  Republic  of  China  ~  have 
struck  a  note  of  personal  warmth  and  pledged  not  to  make  first  use  of 
cordiality  in  each  other’s  mind.  nuclear  weapons.” 

The  joint  statement  issued  has  iden-  One  assumes,  he  is  not  excluding 
tified  major  areas  of  world  tension  the  US  from  this  frame  either.  It  is  not 
and  asserted,  once  again,  that  it  is  an  Asian  power,  but  it  was  not  a 
“outside  interference’’  in  ouf  region  European  power  either  when  it  signed 
that  is  responsible  for  many  an  ill  that  the  Helsinki  treaty.  The  Asian  reality 
confronts  us  today.  Mr  Gorbachev,  in  is  such  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
his  banquet  speech,  objected  to  the  woo  the  ASEAN  powers  and  many 
faulty  concept  and  formulation  of,  Arab  rulers  without  bringing  in 
“rivalry  of  the  super  powers.”  Washington.  It  is  a  very  onerous  task, 

In  1978,  Ambassador  Mandelvich  -  but  Mr  Gorbachev  was  correct  in 
who  was  in  charge  of  Soviet-US  nego-  saying,  “...of  course  the  way  to  this  is 


was  asked,  both  by  the  Congress  and  lions  of  the  multinationals.  The  Soviet 
Janata  regimes,  to  persuade  the  connection  is  a  useful  safety  valve. 
Kremlin  to  provide  international  re-  An  interesting  repetition  is  the 
sources  for  the  Vizag  Steel  Plant.  Mr  offer  of  a  nuclear  power  plant.  Kosy- 
Arkhipov,  the  First  Deputy  Prime  gin,  during  his  visit  to  Delhi  in  1979, 
Minister,  who  is  always  helpful,  told  had  made  this  to  Mr  Desai  for  the  first 
me  that  even  to  the  socialist  countries  time.  In  1982,  again,  Mrs  Gandhi 
they  had  never  provided  internal  re-  received  *^his  proposal.  Our  energy 
sources.  “It  is  notin  your  interest,  my  experts  and  planners  have  been 
friend,”  he  had  said.  averse  to  it,  though  in  its  initial  form  it 

Later  when  I  approached  him  to  had  an  interesting  dimension.  The 
construct  the  Vizag  plant  on  a  turnkey  USSR  and  other  Comecon  countries 
basis,  he  Was  hesitant.  His  point  was  had  planned  a  joint  nuclear  energy 
valid,  “On  the  one  side  the  Ranchi  programme.  Kosygin  felt  that  India 
Heavy  Engineering  Plant  has  a  near  too  could  take  a  share  in  the  supply  of 
blank  order  book  and,  on  the  other,  cables  and  making  some  items  at 
you  want  to  import  what  it  can  manu-  Ranchi,  reaping  the  advantages  of 
facture.”  He  understood  that  our  mass  production. 


tiations  on  demilitarisation  ,of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  had  called  me  to  regis¬ 
ter  the  Soviet  objection  to  this  for¬ 
mulation.  He  was  forthright  in  de¬ 
scribing  this  as  “imperialist  phraseolo¬ 
gy”  and  said  it  hurt  them  when  their 
Indian  friends  officially  and  in  the 
media  used  jt:  “...  It  tends  to  equate 
us,  while  we  are  in  Indian  Ocean 
waters  to  defend  our  own  soils.  It  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  American  bases 
being  kept  there  with  an  offensive 
posture.” 

In  subsequent  speeches,  beginning 
with  the  Foreign  Minister,  Mr  Shyam 
Nandan  Misra’s  address  to  the  non- 
aligned  meet  in  Cuba,  the  jargon  was 
changed.  Now  it  was  described  as  the 
“big  power  presence.” 

For  the  first  time  in  the  recent 
history  of  Indo-Soviet  summits,  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  mentioned  Chi¬ 
na  in  friendly  terms.  Our  diplomats 
would  have  understood  that  in  doing 
this  Mr  Gorbachev  was  conveying  a 
message  that  the  process  of  Sino- 
Soviet  negotiations  had  now  reached 
a  stage  when  Moscow  no  more  consid¬ 
ers  China  a  “warmonger.”  It  visual¬ 
ises  that  very  soon  a  stage  will  be 
reached  when  both  will,  in  company, 
work  for  construction  of  an  Asian 
detente. 

SUSPICIONS 

Dunng  Mrs  Gandhi  and  Mr  Morar- 
ji  Desai’s  state  visits,  in  1976  and 
1977,  the  Soviets  forthrightly  express¬ 
ed  their  doubts  and  suspicions  regard¬ 
ing  our  efforts  to  normalise  relations 
with  China.  I  made  continuous  efforts 
to  convince  Moscow  that  Mr  Va¬ 
jpayee’s  visit  to  Beijing  in  1979  would 
not  in  any  way  dilute  our  relations 
with  the  USSR.  But  Kosygin  con¬ 
tinued  to  caution  us  regarding 
Chinese  intentions. 

In  this  background  it  would  be  a 
folly  to  dismiss  or  ignore  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  regarding  Asian  security. 
As  a  perception  it  is  different  from  the 
one  that  Brezhnev  presented  to  Mrs 
Gandhi  in  1973  and,  again  in  1976. 
The  Sino-Soviet  relations  had  then 
reached  their  nadir  and  we  were 
justified  in  perceiving  that  it  may 
ultimately  end  in  formation  of  an 
anti-China  bloc. 

Mr  Gorbachev  is  now  talking  of 


complicated.  But  the  road  to  Helsinki 
was  not  smooth  and  even  either.” 

TREATY 

‘  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr  Gorbachev 
has  gone  a  step  further  in  telling  the 
littoral  countries  that  resolutions 
favouring  making  the  Indian  Ocean  a 
zone  of  peace  may  never  be  accom¬ 
plished  except  through  an  overall  and 
comprehensive  treaty  of  this  type.  He 
has  asked,  “...  Now  the  question 
arises;  is  it  not  advisable,  considering 
all  these  initiatives  and,  in  some 
measure,  Europe’s  experience,  to 
think  of  a  common,  comprehensive 
approach  to  the  problem  of  security  in 
Asia  and  pooling  of  efforts  by  the 
Asian  states  in  this  direction?” 

He  wants  India  to  play  a  catalyst 
role  in  bringing  this  about  and  has 
even  suggested  a  methodology  when 
he  says,  “...  here  different  methods 
are  evidently  possible  -  bilateral  talks 
and  multilateral  consultations  -  up  to 
holding  at  some  time  in  the  future  an 
all-Asian  forum  for  exchange  of  opin¬ 
ions  and  joint  search  for  constructive 
solutions.” 

Apart  from  making  a  rather  com¬ 
prehensive  presentation  of  the  con¬ 
cept,  he  ha.s  also  notified  India  that 
the  prospects  of  friendly  relations 
growing  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China  are  bright.  Of  course  he 
has  taken  pains  to  assure  us  that  India 
occupies  an  autonomous  position  in 
Soviet  foreign  policy.  In  saying  this  he 
is  both  candid  and  correct.  All  the 
same,  every  readjustment  between 
two  mighty  powers  will  affect  others 
and  we  should  proceed  to  examine  its 
fall-out  on  South  Asia  particularly 
and  on  the  rest  of  Asia  generally.  In 
this  context  too  the  suggested  path  to; 
comprehensive  Asian  security  ac¬ 
quires  importance. 

The  talks  and  the  two  agreements 
have  further  reinforced  the  very 
worthwhile  Indo-Soviet  economic  re¬ 
lationship.  The  handsome  credit 
offered  by  the  Soviets  will  be  useful, 
particularly  in  the  sphere  of  energy. 
Its  purposeful  utilisation  however  will 
depend  a  great  deal  on  the  availability 
of  internal  resources! 

Unfortunately,  for  more  than  a 
decade  now,  we  have  been  picking  up 
painless  options,  thus  damaging  prog- 


purpose  was  again  to  seek  resources 
by  indirect  methods.  It  is  time  that 
our  planners  worked  out  methods  for 
cycling  national  savings  into  produc¬ 
tive  channels.  Kosygin  had  once 
asked  a  visiting  Indian  Minister,  “You 
claim  that  your  national  savings  are 
about  23  to  24  per  cent  but  invest¬ 
ments  do  not  go  beyond  7  to  8  per 
cent.  Where  does  the  rest  go?” 

,  “Third  country  cooperation”  has 
once  again  been  highlighted  in  the 
agreements.  In  cooperation  with 
Soviet  industry,  we  have  demons¬ 
trated  our  skills  and  capacities  in 
manufacturing  steel  and  aluminium 
plants  for  many  developing  countries, 
including  Yugoslavia.  But  there  was  a 
snag  that  halted  progress.  We  were 
unable  to  offer  substantial  credits  to 
countries  of  the  South.  The  Soviets 
also  found  it  difficult  to  accommodate 
us  on  a  continuing  basis.  Our  econom¬ 
ists  and  planners  will  have  to  find 
some  way  to  cross  this  hurdle  if  we 
mean  to  resurrect  this  concept. 

PERTINENT 

The  most  pertinent  point  in  Indo- 
Soviet  trade  -  which  has  been  rising" 
impressively  at  the  rate  of  18  per  cent 
compound  every  year  -  is  what  to  buy 
from  the  Soviets.  Presently  60  per 
cent  of  our  imports  comprise  oil, 
fertiliser,  newsprint  and  sulphur. 
Soon  we  may  be  in  a  position  to 
procure  coking  coal  also  from  the. 
Japanese-financed  mines  in  Siberia. 
But  it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  our  policy  makers 
and  industrial  elite  have  swallowed 
Western  propaganda  regarding  the 
status  of  Soviet  technology.  It  is  an 
academic  and  abstract  discussion  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  Policy  deci¬ 
sions  should  be  made  on  a  selective 
basis.  While  for  updating  the  metal¬ 
lurgy  and  power  generator  manufac¬ 
turing  sectors  we  may  need  the  latest 
technology  of  the  West,  in  several 
other  spheres  the  Soviets  can  assist  us. 

The  trade  surpluses,  available  con¬ 
sumer  credits  and  attractive  prices 
should  induce  us  to  work  out  a  com¬ 
prehensive  policy  for  import  of 
machines  that  we  need  for  hastening 
the  pace  of  industrialisation.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  environment  regarding  “entry 


SAFEGUARDS 

The  Prime  Minister  has  said,  there 
are  some,  difficulties  regarding  safe¬ 
guards.  The  Soviet  Union,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  London  Club,  has  firmly 
adhered  to  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
it.  During  my  time,  we  acquired 
heavy  water  from  the  Soviet  Union 
under  the  safeguard  clauses  of  the 
Vienna  Conventions.  Mr  Kuzenstov, 
who  was  at  that  time  the  First  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister,  expressed  his  in¬ 
ability  even  to  change  the  language 
and  punctuation  of  the  draft.  He 
wanted  us  to  sort  it  out  at  Vienna. 
Under  the  circumstances  it  may  be 
more  practical  to  pursue  our  own 
indigenous  programme  based  on  our 
own  technology. 

Though  Mr  Gorbachev,  in  his  ban¬ 
quet  speech  rightly  lauded  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  Mrs  Gandhi  “...as  firm 
and  consistent  supporters  of  close 
friendship  and  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries,”  Mr  Gandhi  did 
well  in  emphasising  continuity  by 
saying,  “I  am  here  to  continue  the 
traditions  set  for  us  by  Jawaharlal 
Nehru  and  practised  by  successive 
Governments  in  India...”  Sometimes 
journalists  and  Sovietologists  skip  the 
impoilant  contributions  made  by 
Shastri  and  Mr  Desai.  Lai  Bahadur 
Shastri  negotiated  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  Pakistan  under  Soviet  auspices  at 
Tashkent  thus  bringing  into  focus  the 
role  and  place  of  the  USSR  in  Asian 
politics.  The  Janata  regime  sustained 
and  strengthened  Indo-Soviet  coop¬ 
eration  in  all  spheres,  including  secur¬ 
ity,  economic  and  technology. 

As  per  protocol,  the  Soviets  lodge 
only  heads  of  state  in  the  ornate  guest 
wing  of  the  Kremlin.  In  1976,  a 
departure  was  made  when  Mrs  Gan¬ 
dhi  and  her  family  were  put  up  there. 
Mr  Desai,  during  his  two  state  visits 
received  the  same  courtesy.  Mr  Gan¬ 
dhi  and  Mrs  Sonia  Gandhi  were  given 
an  additional  honour  when,  re¬ 
freshingly  Mr  Gorbachev  inducted  his 
sophisticated  -wife,  Mrs  Raisa  Gor¬ 
bacheva,  into  all  state  functions.  She 
personally  took  Mrs  Sonia  Gandhi  to 
the  art  galleries  and  the  historic  cities 
of  Valadmir  and  Suzdel  where  the 
Russian  state  was  born. 
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bccau^  of^e  new  computer  tecimolTXf^esterii  arms  flows-,  td^thi$/&uh  Mr  Gandhi;  handles  matters  in  fSon  on  Algbai^tan^'it 

rkAvm/4xx/f  MAuirfAih;  Kii4^  ’^anH  liriiu  th#»v  havA  abt  int#iOTatii/t  inV  the  West  will  wfltrtisH .  with  iririre  •^Washiii^on  : would  hilt  Dressiire'bhl 


prepared 

Whether  it  will  fully  respond  t 

■ _ 1  •  •  -..T  - -  trv  s  basic  national  mterests.'  Take  •  I’VX'tnAC' irtfol  infA't'AC'yc'  1 


rift,  came  into  the  ppeh. 

FRIENDSHIP 


largely  bwn  an  afterAought. 

In  ^  shirp  contrast  .;Td  the 

hearted..^erican  gestures  so  for,  ,  ■  ■  a  unyi  ^  , 

Russians  have  been  extra  courteous  j  ^  dated/^  the  US  Administra- 

and  warm  to  Indian  leaders  and  this  - ■jTie  jgrezhnev  proTOsai  never  got  :®6y  o**  *neril.  P°r^e  import  of  ^  back  to  its  bid  habits’ 

warmth  was  ve^  niuch p^ence  bff  the  ground  simply' becau^  India  and  become  insensitive  to  vital  Indian! 

dunng  Mr  Gandhi’s  stey  m  Moscow,  was  lukewarm  to  it  It  was  then  felt  !?®PP®i'''  that  this  move  interests.  -  . ! 

Brezhnev  used  to  throw  aside  pro-  that  the  whole  cOnceot  was  directed  “as  already  aroused  certain  nusgiv-  .  ;  ,  .  .  ;  ■  /  __  i 

tocol  norms  personally  to  receive  l^nst  China  as  o£t  of  a  Soviet  “>gs-  T>ere  is  also  speculatioh  about  Interestmgly,  durmg  the  nexffew; 
Indira  Gandhi  whenever  she  visited  pOKibie  shifts  in  Indian  fprei^  months  Iifdia  is  set  to  have  the  max- j 

Moscow.  India,  for  that  matter,  has  t^._,  to  suffer  from  U-tu'iidn  poUcy  is  “num  exposure  abroad  through  festiv-; 

had  priority  in  the  Soviet  scheme  of  5,e^inhibitions  thoueh  he  has  been  “®^**P*^  desirable.  This  in  France  and  the  US. This  is  the* 

things',  especially  after  the  Sino-Soviet  irt^nnoundne  it  nSbIidt  P***  hot  happen  even  during  the  Janata  biggest  cultural  offensive  launched  by 

rift  ^e'fato  the  ooeh.  ,  regime.;  ^  ;  this coun.^^ 

•  L  .  t^  as  prmapies  go,  uor-  the  UK  some  rime  ago.  Unfortunate- 

'  bachev  s  proposal  seems  well  m  order  V  .IVHsSOTVTNfiS  -  iv  avav/^ca  /^niAc 

. .  though  todia  had  to  tread  cautiously  . 

This  IS  nrt  to  suggest  that  Indp- ,  b^^of  theei^tmg  compleaUes  m  :  Even  otherwi^^  problems  back  home.  The  activities  of  ^ 

Soviet  friendship  is  based  on  negative  the  Asian  situation.  No  wonder,  Mr  count  are  uncalled  for  since  the  fhp  ATtTAmkt<j  makA  for  had  nnhliritv  j 

factors.  Far  from  it.  Over  a  period  the  RajivGandhi’s  response  to  the  loaded  Soviets  themselves  are  craving  for  terrorism  is  not  a  tvoicaliv  " 

relationship  between  the  two  counr  query  by  a  correspondent  at  the  Mos-  American  *4iow-how -  and  have  >  i 

tries  has  acquired  a  definite  political  cow  press  conference' was  both  vague  afiowed  the  same  multinationals  t$  .  ^  i 

and  economic  thrust.  So  much  so  the  and  evasive.  Probably  the  Soviet  lead-  operate  on  their  soil.  Eveii  in  China,,  $,  It  is  regrettable  that  national  efforts 
feeling  has  gained  ground  that  the  ership  does  not  expect  an  instant  /Western  technology  js  the  latest  fad.  have  to  fe  diverteef  to  tackling  nega-j 
Soviet  Union  can  be  depended  on  in  Indian  response  to  its  Asian  Security  This  shows  hqw  a  new  era  of  pragmat-  ;  tive  forces  out  to  destroy  the  demo-] 

times  of  crisis  and  that  the  Soviet  Proposal,  Much  will  depend  on  how  ism  is  catching  on  not  only  aniong  the '  :  cratic  polity'and  undermine  the  coun-1 

leadership  is  more  resix)nsive  to  Indi-  the  idea  crystalises  in  its  hew  form,  non-aligned  nations  like  Indiabutal^r/try’s  territorial  integrity  and  unity.] 
an  sensitivities  than  the  Western  In^a  ^  also  have  to  review  its  in  the  Communist  and  Socialist  world,  j.  Looking  at  the  goodwill  existing  in  the: 
countries.  glob^  .  and  strategic  -  ^Kpectives:  President  Mitterrand  of  France  too/  two  super  power  c^i»,  India  should; 

This  feeling  has  grown  right  from  True,  the  relationship  with  Mp^w  ha^  -  embraced  '  this  /  pragmatic  ^be  in  a  portion  to  overcome  the; 
the  days  of.  the  Soviet  vetos  in  the  has  been  to  mutual  advantage,  though  approach  to  econoriiic  i^ues,  which  is  current  crisis.  The  new  understanding; 
Security  Council  on  Kashmir.  Econo-  there  Have  been  some  embarrassing  a  far  cry  from  his  earlier  Socialist  shown  by  Moscow,  and.  Washington  j 

mic  assistance  for  the  Bhilai  Steel  moments  for  the  Indian  authorities,  slant.  needs  to  be  viewed  in  this  li^t.  i 

Plant  was  another  example  of  the  The  fct  such  occasion  was  provided  The  point  is  ;  that  ,  the  economic  Of  course, .  the  nation’s  majge 
Soviet  responsc/'Thc  latest  economic  during  the  Hungman  uprising  in  1956  pra^atism  visible  under  the  youthful  abroad  has  to  reflect  realities  atj 
package  and  the  credit  for  oil  explora-  when  Jaw^ariai"  wehni  was  at  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  should  not  be  home.  We  cannot  be^ what  we  are  not  1 
tion,  etc.  signed  during  Mr  Rajiv/hclm.  Anottier-ticklisb/^t\^1ipm,Ter/^tokcn  as,  a  departure,  from  traditional. ;  in  reafity.  All  the  same/ tP  underrate  j 

Gsmdhi’®’  ^f-'tliA- Cx^viA<-  latActn  Afafionicfatii  arhiAn'IV^ikinunAnetn':-.  tVillAV  inrwirlnireV  TTtACA  arA  nr<^mrktA^  niir  orinnriTiniftAC  tc'^tc  HanoxkrxuKi’XM 

st^c 

standing  _  .  ^  .  . 

^nomes^of  ih^ ;  ^tiires.  ^ .  4ilcmma^on^&e  Af^^  ^je^It  tiie65umiy*$  eronoimctiipipma?//  a^^ati^^ 
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‘ASIAN  SECURITY’ 

Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  talks  with  Mr  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
appear  to  have  been  an  unqualified  success.  The 
tshmmit  has  not  only  confirmed  but  further  developed  the 
-'many-dimensional,  close  and  warm  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  In  the  economic  and  technical  fields,  the  two 
leaders  formally  signed  two  major  long-range  agreements: 
one  envisages  a  Soviet  credit  of  about  Rs.  1,100  crore  to 
finance  Soviet  goods  and  services  for  Indian  projects  in  the 
power,  oil,  coal,  ferrous  metals  and  machine  building 
sectors;  the  other  accord  set  out  basic  guidelines  for 
economic,  trade,  scientific  and  technical  cooperation  until 
the  turn  of  the  century.  These  agreements,  worked  out 
earlier  by  officials  of  the  two  countries,  are  designed  to  give 
;a  major  push  to  industrial  and  infrastructural  development 
;during  the  next  three  five  year  plans. 

On  the  political  level,  the  talks  reaffirmed  common 
;perceptions  in  regard  to  several  matters.  Mr  Gorbachev 
^reiterated  Soviet  support  for  and  appreciation  of  India’s 
efforts  towards  disarmament  and  peace,  both  in  its  indi- 
ividual  capacity  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Non-Aligned 
Movement.  Mr  Gandhi  in  turn  welcomed  Soviet  initiatives 
dn  seeking  de-escalation  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  super 
power  detente.  Global  issues  {apart,  the  two  leaders, 
exchanged  views  bn  various  bilateral  and  regional  conflicts. 
On  Afghanistan  and  India-Pakistan  relations,  the  two  sides 
•  generally  reiterated  their  positions  and  perceptions. 
Whether  they  also  reached  any  new  understanding  on  these 
and  other  issues  may  or  may  not  be  revealed  in  the 
expected  joint  communique  later  this  week.  But  the  fact 
that  the  two  leaders  had  extensive  private  meetings,  lasting 
beyond  the  originally  scheduled  time-table,  would  seem  to 
underline  more  than  casual  exchanges,  Mr  Gorbachev 
clearly  has  new  ideas  and  Mr  Gandhi  will  have  something  to 
communicate  of  this  when  he  visits  Washington,  Paris  and 
other  capitals  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Most  notably  Mr  Gorbachev  expounded  an  idea  which 
is  bound  to  attract  considerable  international  interest:  a 
concept  of  Asian  security  linked  to  a  global  code  of 
non-interference  by  the  super  and  other  major  powers  in 
the  affairs  generally  of  Third  World  countries  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Asian  affairs.  This  may  seem,  but  is  not,  the  same 
thing  as  the  abortive  Brezhnev  Plan  for  collective  Asian 


;  Common,  comprehensive  approach  to  the  problem  ,  of 
;  security  in  Asia  and  a  possible  pooling  of  effgrts  by  Asian 
•Itates  in  this  direction?”  The  idea  clearly  is  to  let  Asian 
[nations  settle  their  bilateral  or  multilateral  problems 
{^thout  the  dubious  aid  or  intervention  of  outside  coun- 
[  tnes,  especially  the  super  powers.  - 
{  *  This  may  seem  easier  said  than  done  but  then  “the 
•  road  to  Helsinki  was  not  smooth  either.”  The  way  Mr 
{^jbrbachev  visualises  the  idea,  a  beginning  could  be  made 
;  holding  bilateral  talks  or  multilateral  consultations  to 
ifiscuss  and  resolve  bilateral  or  multilateral  problems. 
"J&fese  would  include  the  Iran-Iraq  War,  the  West  Asian 
tCbnflict,  the  Kampuchean  imbroglio,  Indo-Pakistan  rela- 
,  jicins,  and  of  course  Afghanistan.  At  some  point  in  future,  j 
^|ich  efforts  could  lead  to  “an  all- Asian  forum  for  an 
^xthange  of  opinions  and  a  joint  search  -for  constructive ' 
.^^lutions.”  The  thrust  of  the  jproposal: is  to  settle  regtorial 
.^pblems  at  the  regional  level  by  the  countries  of  the  region 
"ttfiemselves,  rather  than  let  such  problems  provide  the' 
Magnet  for  super  power  intervention  and  manipulation; 
[i'^iewed  thus,  it  is  certainly  an  idea  worth  examining  and 
.|pSLb*suing.  Indeed,  if  Asian  nations  decide  to  solve  their  own 
K4>nflicts,  half  their  problems  are  likely  to  vanish. 


security.  Unlike  that  proposal,  this  one  has  no  suggestion 
whatever  of  the  Soviets  underwriting  the  proposed  security 
framework.  It  would  appear  to  be  an  extension  of  non- 
» alignment  and  of  the  concept  of  a  zone  of  peace  from  the 
j  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Asian  mainland.  Mr  Gorbachev 
•  4‘eferred  to  the  Helsinki  Declaration  and  asked^  “Is  it  not 
I  advisable,  considering  ...  Europe’s  experience,  to  think  of  a 
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were  .discussed;  ^thefi  lias  , been  Xerai;a>d 
k  relatiyely^'^bdiied  ( phase'i of  '^Slfiis '  jinwise '  Id :  assume  that 
cp6peratibnr:«betweehltte  'two^the:-^ 

CQiuj&lesVwlIndia’s  5  cabacity^.to^^^^^ 
;:expofti;h\^ai3ie1^'|'6f:manufac-;jby.the|md^^ 
tureS  "and  xcdrahidiaitie^s-Jtb Xthe  rprd^^ 

SoviebM  UnibmStihds^ttpt-iisbeen^imtfie  pa^  td^ 


:the‘|^5tradel#dyett|^e^jnediuhi:i;s{tuafioh;4the:  imu 
iPeidQd.5Ifpndia?Jnc^;^su^eds‘4 exfiiansipnCp^  vtrade  arid 

in  making;  use  of  theijabj|e  tbur|:the||^ 
ble  credit::5  fpf /brisringfiinacM-i "tives^i  b 
■  rie^  and^S  d^uipmenli/fbr'litbe  j^pnn Require  ;  that^;;those 
;pro]ectg'^nvisaged  §f  epavirient  taffeSfed;^^^ 


e;xpbrts“  bf  Indian  tgqbds?at:a;;tera  ;and;f=adopt;dy 
time,wberi  protectionism  jnakes ;  KberalFp^  remains  to 

WeStfern.Vmarketssiiiaccessible.'Sbe  seeri'SwhetbCT^^^^^ 

=  ^Uritil;last;?vear,;;abputj;Rs757|ecbripmie|a^^^  in 

crdresif <rfi;  S6yieti^^redits>  be* '  MoScb'wIerivisayng 
^mairied  ^  ^  urius6d;x&nd#^  oirieTSf raniework^'S^bf  aKcodperatibn , 
effort's" have  been-  iriade^since^wliich^^  no  tarigi- 

l^step  «Bi|hei^aW^i®li?a^PWcblit^^€ari;bff e^lhe^basis 

•ai^i]abii|tvlbi^Q^m9FSmi^>f#ad^O;iti^^drdb{&4tn^cdmriiM. 
>crej|i|^nc^^B^l^iiHb^ibj^^1fei;^^<^hejv^i^^n{iiies| 
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Indo-Soviet  Relations 

^  IF  there  are  any  two  big  nations  which, 
notwithstanding  their  differing  socio- 
pdlftical  systems,  have  a  remarkable  ident¬ 
ity  of  views  on  most  of  the  international 
issues  they  are  India'and  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  splendid  record  of 
Indo-Soviet  •  relations  that  Prime  Minister  i 
Rajiv  Gandhi  referred  to  in  his  speech  at  a  ^ 
banquet  hoste^  In  his  honour  by  Soviet 
Communist  ^arty  General  Secretary 
Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev  in  Moscow  the  other 
day.  The  foundation  for  the  present  cordial 
relations  and*frultful  economic  cooperation 
between  the  two  nations  was  laid  by  J^wah- 
arlal  Nehru.  As  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  said, 
friendship  and  cooperation  with  the  Soviet! 
Union  have  very  much  become  an  “integral 
element”  of  India’s  foreign  policy.  It  is  this 
element  that  is  very  much  misunderstood 
by  some  Western  nations  which  accuse 
India  of  following  a  foreign  policy  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  tilt  towards  the  Soviet  Union.  And  it 
is  for  this  element  that  India  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  by  some  powers  to  questionable 
pressures.  But  those  who  accuse  India  of  ^ 
pro-Soviet  stance  cannot  be  unaware  6\ 
India’s  stand  on  the  Afghan  issue.  There^ 
were  occasions  when  some  Western! 
leaders  went  to  the  length  of  writing  off  India  : 
as  a  democracy.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  , 
India  has  been  that,  despite  the  Western  ' 
skepticism  about  Its  democracy  and  even  ( 
overt  hostility  towards  it^  Its  democratic  i 
Institutions  have  gained  further  strengthin 
recent  years.  And  India’s  growing  and  prin¬ 
cipled  friendship  with  the  Soviet  Union  has  ; 
not  affected  even  a  wee  bit  India’s  political  * 
system.  And  there  lies  the  significance  of  ‘ 
the  Indo-Sovlet  friendship  and  cooperation.  . 
This  relationship  has  been  growing  steadily 
for  the  past  three  decades.  One  is  confident  r 
that  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  visit  will  further;’ 
strengthen  that  relationship.  His  declar- ’ 
ation  In  Moscow  that  he  would  continue  the  ; 
traditions  set  by  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and 
steadfastly  adhered  to  by  successive  Indian 
Governments  must  have  gladdened  the 
Soviet  leaders,  as  it  has  the  leaders  in  India. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ‘ 
stood  by  India  in  times  of  need.  Take  for  in¬ 
stance  the  Kashmir  Issue,  over  which  most 
Western  nations  ganged  up  against  India  In  ■ 
the  Fifties.  Seeing  through  the  Western 
game  the  Soviet  Union  extended  much- 
needed  support  to  India  in  the  U.N.  Securityt 
Council.  It  would  not  be  ah  exaggeration  to  • 
say  that  democratic  India  has  received 


more  support  in  times  of  need  from  the 
Soviet  Union  than  from  the  Western  crusa¬ 
ders  fpr  ^democracy.  Whenever  there  is  a 
j  crash  interests  between  India  and 
Pakistan.'iriost  Western  nations  instlnctrve- 
Ijy  support  Islamabad.  This  exposes  the 
:  hypocrisy  of  the  Western  concern  for 
I  democracy  the  world  over.  What  these  Wes¬ 
tern  powers  seem  to  want  is  a  subservient" 
,  Indian  democracy  ready  to  toe  their  line  on 
world  problems.  Only  thus  could  India  prove 
how  democratic  it  is !  They  are  afraid  that’ 
.India,  If  not  properly  guided  by  the  West, 
might  slip  into  the  Soviet  orbit  and  go 
Communist  for  ever.  But  the  recent  general . 
elections  in  India  have  proved  how  base- 1 
less  the  delOsive  Western  fear  is.  The  best 
way  to  protect  Indian  democracy  is  for  those 
nations  known  to  be  playing  the  game  of  de- 
stabilisation  on  the  Indian  sub-continent  to 
call  off  the  sordid  activity. 

The  political  moral  of  the  Indo-Soviet 
friendship  is  that  ideological  differences 
need  not  and  —  should 'not  — -  create  bar¬ 
riers  between  nations.  Obviously,  this  is 
what  Mr.  Gorbachev  had  in  mind  when  he 
said,  at  the  banquet,  that  Indo-Soviet  friend¬ 
ship  was  playing  an  ever-impprtant  and 
beneficial  role  in  the  entire  system  of  intern¬ 
ational  relations.  India  and  other  members 
of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  are  appre- I 
dative  of  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  response  to 
the  Movement  is  favourable,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  many  Western  nations.  Some 
of  these  nations  dismiss  NAM  as  of  no  con-  ; 
sequences.  And  this  is  one  of. the  reasons 
for  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  holding  the  | 
same  views  on  many  world  Issues.  India  Is  ! 
glad  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  staunch  ' 
supporter  of  the  move  to  make  the  Indian 
Ocean  a'  zone  of  peace.  India’s  peace 
moves  over  the  years  have  had  good  re¬ 
sponse  from  the  Soviet  Union.  But  all^this  is 
dubbed  by  some  powers  as  a  pro-Soviet  tilt 
in  India’s  foreign  policy.  The  perception  of 
the  delusive  tilt  exposes  the  bias  against  — 
•even  hostility  towards  India  —  in  the  att¬ 
itude  of  the  percelver. 
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Rajiv  frustrates  plans  to 
IJettison  Indira  policy 


■  By  Sitanshu  Das 
TJie^iiiessage  froin  Moscow  is  loud 
clear.  The  grand  design  to  swerve 
him  from  Indira  Gandhi’s  policy  of 
assertive  independence  has  been  frus- 
'trated.  That  is  the  only  conclusion 
"  possible  of  the  press  conference  the 
!  Prime  Minister  addressed  in  Moscow 
after  his  meeting  with  Soviet  leader 
Mikhail  Gorbachyov.  . 

t  Vital  as  is  the  long-term  economic 
cdopeUtion  agreement  (entailing  the 
pledge  of  Soviet  credit  of  one  billion 
roubles),  of  much  greater  significance 
:  is  the  measure  of  wider  understanding 
the  new  leaders  of  India  and  the 
USSR  seem  to  have  reached  at  their 
filrst  official  meeting.  The  answers  the 
Prime  Minister  offered  at  the  end  of 
the  summit  conference  were  reflec- 
,  tive  of  that  understanding.  The  ,15- 
>  year-long  ;  Indo-Soviet  economic 
;  cooperation  and  trade  agreement  is' 
important.  But  what  is  of  greater  im¬ 
port  is  the  feeling  that  India-USSR 
friendship  has  been  renewed  and  di¬ 
vested  of  some  misapprehensions 
^  which  had  been  created  after  Indira 
Gandhi’s  assassination. 

India’s  strategic  defence  must 
have  figured  as  a  subject  of  the 
Moscow  discussion.  It  is  most  unlike¬ 
ly  that  the  Prime  Minister  would 
have  been  as  forthright  as  he  was  in 
expressing  his  anxiety  over  the  tJS 
backing  to  Punjab  extremists  and  in- 
adequate  American  discouragement 
to  the  Pak  plans  for  military  nuclear 
capability  had  he  not  discussed  these 
threats  with  the  Soviet  leader.  His 
reply  on  this  question  was  extraordi¬ 
narily  pointed  and  he  made  no  effort 
to  conceal  his  criticism  in  diplomatic 
circumlocution.  ' 

■  He  was  asked  if  he  would  raise 
with  President  Reagan  the  question 
of  US  backing  to  Punjab  extremists. 
He  said  he  would;  he  made  no  effort  to 
qualify^  the  questioner’s  imputation 
that  ^American  support  had  been 
available  to  Punjab  .  extremist 
elements. 

Equally  frank  was  his  criticism  of 
America’s  complaisance  towards 
for  atomic 

'^ei^^^the  solitary  exemption 


from  the  Symington  amendment  con-  \ 
trived  for  Islamabad  and  the  soft  pun¬ 
ishment  awarded  ,  to  the  Pakistani 
held  in  America  for  smuggling  out  the 
nuclear  trigger  mechanism.  The  im¬ 
minence  of  his  own  planned  meeting 
with  President  Reagan  did  npt  mod¬ 
erate  the  expression  he  gave  to  his 
unhappiness. 

High  Tech  was  no  longer  the  ano¬ 
dyne  explanation  of  the  compromises 
which  were  being  pressed  on  the 
Prime  Minister.  One  western  journal¬ 
ist  asked  how  He  hoped  to  secure  from 
America  high  technology  when  his 
Soviet  hosts  had  little  hope  of  getting  ' 
this.  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  bland  answer 
was  that  he  saw  no  problem  in  that 
field. 

Having  recently  signed  a  Memo¬ 
randum  of  Understanding  with  the 
-Americans  in  Delhi  and  seen  its  re¬ 
strictive  small  print  conditionality, 
the  Prime  Minister  had  clearly  come 
to  a  realistic  conclusion  about  what  i 
India  might  hope  to  secure  from  US 
technology  in  the  foreseeable 
.  future. 

Uncomfortable  questions  deftly 
fielded  to  draw  him  out  on  the  Soviet 
ideas  about  Asia’s  collective  security 
and  why  he  had  chosen  the  Soviet 
Union  as  the  first  foreign  country  to 
visit  as  Prime  Minister  were  tackled 
with  matching  professionalism  and 
good  humour. 

No  talking  point  could  be  discov¬ 
ered  by  critics  of  India’s  Soviet  policy 
when  he  disarmed  them  by  saying 
that  India  and  the  USSR  took  each 
other  into  confidence  while  they  ne¬ 
gotiated  with  China  oyer  their  respec¬ 
tive  differences. 

Even  Indian  socialism  was  not  left 
out  of  the  Moscow  press  conference. 
Much  to  the  discomfort  of  those  who 
do  not  want  him  to  talk  too  much 
about  socialism,  the  Prime.  Minister 
spoke  of  the  national  commitment  to  ! 
socialism  and  the  commanding 
heights  of  the  public  sector  in  the  In¬ 
dian  economy. 

All  in  all;  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  pro¬ 
nouncements  in  Moscow  havp  cleared 
mai[iy  ;‘mi^yinj^  and  ^en  India  . 
back  where  Indira  Gandhi  hM  left  off. 
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Reassuring  a  friend 

^  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  journey  to  the  Soviet  Union,, the  first 
official  visit  by  him  to  a  foreign  country  after  becoming 
Prime  Minister,  .was  looked,  forward  to  by  the  hosts  with 
both  keenness  and  a  measure  of  apprehension,  If  the  new 
electronics  policy,  the  Union  budget  and  the  export-import 
policy  all  taken  together  pointed  to  any  one  thing  then  it 
was  an  attempt  by  the  new  Indian  leadership  to  reexamine 
the  country’s  traditional  commitment  to  socialism.  These 
first  few  months  have  also  been  marked  by  a  perceptible 
thaw  in  US  attitudes  towards  India  which  has  fructified  in 
the  finalisation  pf  the  agreement  on  technology  transfer, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for  closer  Indo-US  economic 
cooperation,  ^here  was,  hence,  a  genuine  uncertainty  iri 
Soviet  minds  whether  or  nor.the  new  administration  was 
shifting  from  its  long  term  position  of  being  the  Soviets’ 
closest  and  most  important  friend  outside  of  the  socialist 
bloc.  What  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  done  is  to  firmly  set  at 
rest  any  such  apprehension.  He  has  affirmed  that  “India  is 
very  much  on  the  way  to  socialism”  and  it  andt  “the  Soviet 
Union  will  stand  together  in  the  quest  for  peace.”  He  has 
gone  further  and  recalled  that  “the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
a  friend  (for)  oyor  30  years.  We  have  stood  together  in 
times  of  trial,  we  recognise  that.”  If  this  is  read  together 
with  the  Prime  Minister’s  assertion  that  Indo-Soviet 
friendship  was  not  aimed  “against  anybody,”  then  the 
most  crucial  conclusion  follows:  The  present  government 
remains  as  committed  as  ever  to  the  principle  of  nonalign- 
rrient.  .  v  :  ,  < 

Other  than  the  important  task  of  reassuring  an  old 
friend,  the  most  concrete  and  far  reaching  consequence  of 
the  visit  is  the  signing  of  an  agreement  Tor  economic 
cooperation  which  carries  with  it  a  one  billion  rouble  (Rs 
1,000  crores)  line  of  credit.  The  first  economic  credit 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was  signed  for 
Bhilai  in  1955,  has  burgeoned  over  the  years  into  a  major 
external  resource  channel  for  the  Indian  government,  with 
the  latest  deal  taking  the  total  amount  assured  to  3.1 
billion’ roubles.  The  credit  wijl  be  used  by  India  in  the 
fields  of  oil,  coal,  power,  machine  building  and  ferrous 
metals.  Of  alP these  sectors,  the  credit  has  the  maximum 
potential  for  benefiting  India  in  the  oil  exploration  sector. 

The  Soviets,  who  have  considerable  expertise  in  onshore 
exploration,  can  help  India  take  a  few  much  needed 
strides  in  that  area.  What  the  rest  of  the  credit  will  do  is 
upgrade  the  technology  that  India  had  already  acquired  in 
those  areas:  from  the  Soviets.  It  will  also  ensure  the 
continuing  Indian  need  for  updated  Soviet  technology. 

The  credit  may  at  first  sight  seem  unnecessary  as  India  is 
currently  running  a  Surplus  in  its  rupee  trade  account  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  that  is,  it  has  to  find  more  things  to  buy 
from  them  to  help  them  pay  for  what  they  buy  from  India. 

Credit  on  the  other  hand  is  needed  when  you  have  things 
to  buy  but  have  not  the  mo'ney  to  pay  for  it.  But  the  newest  ‘ 
line  of  credit  will  enable  India  to  buy  vastly  larger 
amounts  qf  machinery,  technology  and  services  which  ^ill 
then  have  to  be  paid  for  with  Indian  exports,  thus  taking 
the  economic  cooperation  between  the  two  countries  to  a 
much  higher  level.  This  should  be  both  possible  and 
beneficial  as  the  credit  is  on  very  soft  terms  (which  the 
West'under  the  leadership  of  the  US  does  not  believe  in 
•giving  India  any  longer)  and  Soviet  technology  id  selected 
areas  remains  very  cost  effective.  .  - 
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Delhi  Comments  on  Visit 

BK27J 529  Delhi  General  Overseas  Service  in  English 
1340  GMT  21  May  H5 

[Commentary  by  All  India  Radio  Correspondent  C.  Chandrasek- 
haran:  "A  Fruitful  Visit’'] 

[Text] The  Indian  Prime  Minister  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union  has  been,  as  expected,  a  resounding  success.  It  is 
well-known  that  the  longstanding  friendship  between  India  and 
Soviet  Union  is  built  up  on  the  basis  of  mutual  respect,  equality, 
and  cooperation.  Over  the  years  the  two  countries  have  also 
developed  durable  and  trustworthy  lies.  It  was  in  this  backdrop 
that  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  Mr  Mikhail  Gorbachev  —  the  new 
young  leaders  of  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  —  had  their 
meetings  in  Moscow  last  week.' For  both  the  leaders  the  meeting 
gave  them  an  opportunity  to  know  and  understand  each  other 
better  because  it  was  their  first  detailed  meeting,  the  earlier  being 
a  brief  one,  when  they  met  at  the  lime  of  the  funeral  of  late  Soviet 
Prwident  Chernenko.  From  all  accounts  their  talks  have  proved 
fruitful  and  can  be  described  as  another  landmark  in  further 
.strengthening  and  consolidating  Indo-Sovict  friendship. 

Another  notable  outcome  is  the  personal  rapport  established 
between  the  two  leaders  after  they  took  over  the  leadership  of 
their  respective  countries. 

'Fhc  economic  agreements  signed  in  Moscow  are  expected  to 
expand  Indo-Soviet  cooperation  on  a  wider  spectrum.  One  of 
these  envisages  a  Soviet  credit  of  about  1.1  billion  rupees  to 
finance  Soviet  goods  and  services  for  Indian  projects  in  the  core 
sectors  of  power,  oil,  coal,  ferrous  metals,  and  machine  building. 
The  other  accord  sets  out  basic  guidelines  for  bilateral  cooper¬ 
ation  in  the  fields  of  trade,  science,  and  technology  until  the  turn 
of  the  century.  These  agreements  will  be  useful  to  both  countries. 
For  India,  they  will  help  in  its  ongoing  efforts  to  upgrade  tech¬ 
nology  and  strengthen  the  country's  industrial  infrastructure.  To 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  gain  would  be  that  India's  goods  and 
expertise  will  be  available  in  its  mdoernization  program. 

Besides  thc.se  steps  to  strengthen  economic  cooperation,  the  talks 
between  the  two  leaders  on  the  political  level  covered  extensive 
ground.  There  was  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of  both  —  Mr 


Rajiv  Gandhi  and  Mr  Gorbachev  —  to  know  each  other's  view¬ 
points  better  on  major  issues  affecting  the  South  Asian  region 
and  also  on  international  problems.  The  joint  statement  issued 
on  Sunday,  simultaneously  in  New  Delhi  and  Moscow,  highlights 
the  said  objectives  the  two  countries  have  in  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace. 

India  and  the  Soviet  Union  cxprc.sscd  concern  over  growing 
global  tension  and  called  for  total  destruction  and  prohibition  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  an  immediate  end  to  militarization  of  outer 
space  to  save  the  world  from  a  nuclear  holocaust.  The  two 
countries  called  upon  nuclear  weapon  states  to  assume  special 
responsibility  for  bringing  about  speedy  disarmament.  They  also 
wanted  urgent  steps  for  reversing  the  arms  race.  In  this  context 
the  statement  said  both  India  and  the  Soviet  Union  attached 
major  importance  to  the  Geneva  disarmament  talks.  The  call  by 
the  two  countries  for  dismantling  all  foreign  military  bases  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  has  further  strengthened  India's  plea  for  making 
the  Indian  Ocean  a  zone  of  peace. 

The  joint  statement  has  also  supported  the  desire  of  India  and 
other  nonaligncd  countries  for  convening  an  international  con¬ 
ference  on  the  Indian  Ocean  next  year. 

The  two  leaders  expressed  their  opposition  to  outside  interference 
in  the  affairs  of  Southwest  Asian  and  Southeast  Asian  countries 
to  facilitate  negotiated  political  settlement  of  the  problems  in  the 
region. 
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LI.S.  I'ryhiK  To  ‘Drau’  India  From  Soviet  Orhil 

an 1 1838  Karachi  MASHRIQ  in  Urdu  10  May  85 

[Ariictc  by  Sycd  Humayun  Adccb:  “New  American  Leaning 
I’oward  India”] 

[Excerpts]  American  superpower  leaders  have  been  trying  for  a 
long  lime  to  drag  India  out  of  the  Soviet  orbit,  but  in  view  of  the 
deep  friendship  between  Indira  Gandhi  and  tlie  Soviet  rulers, 
they  failed  to  make  any  headway.  Hie  1979  Soviet  invasion  ol 
Afghanistan  led  several  Indians  to  ponder  the  sensitive  situation 
that  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan  crciitcd  in  the  region. 
They  fear  that  in  the  long  run  India  will  not  remain  immune  from 
this  threat. 

Formerly,  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  served  as  a  buffer  zone 
between  India  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but  now  they  rcali/e  that 
only  Pakistan  remains.  Moreover,  they  realize  that  any  further 
advance  by  the  Soviet  Union  toward  the  south  not  only  will  al  lect 
Indian  interests  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  also  will  completely 
subject  India  to  Soviet  influence  in  international  affairs. 
Therefore,  the  Indian  sages  thought  it  was  time  to  review  Indian 
policies  toward  the  United  Slates  and  its  immediate  neighbor 
Pakistan,  but  they  could  not  do  anything  in  the  face  of  the 
inlrasigcnt  altitude  adopted  by  Mrs  Indira  Gandhi.  She  contin¬ 
ued  a  hostile  attitude  in  order  to  serve  both  Soviet  and  Indian 
interests. 

With  the  departure  of  Indira  Gandhi  from  this  world,  the  policy 
adopted  by  Rajiv  Gandhi  is  no  different  from  the  policy  of  his 
mother.  He  has  started  a  propaganda  war  against  Pakistan  using 
the  imaginary  excuses  of  Pakistan’s  aggressive  intentions  (Paki¬ 
stan  making  nuclear  bombs  and  acquiring  American  arms),  lie 
also  has  shelved  propo.sals  to  normalize  relations  with  Pakistan. 
He  is  bent  on  acquiring  modern  technology  that  India  cannot  get 
anywhere  except  from  the  United  Slates. 

The  Indian  prime  minister’s  policy  is  to  acquire  computers, 
lasers,  sensors,  and  other  items  of  modern  technology.  The 
United  Slates  is  far  ahead  of  others  in  this  technology.  American 
leaders  arc  now  betting  on  the  advanced  technology  to  force  I  ndia 
out  of  the  Soviet  axis.  During  the  last  few  weeks  .several  Ameri¬ 
can  experts  and  officials  from  the  State  Department  have  visited 
India. 

In  the  recent  past  some  agreements  have  been  signed  between 
American  private  companies  and  India  on  the  transfer  of  com¬ 
puter  technology  to  India.  Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement, 
various  kinds  of  American  computers  will  be  produced  in  India. 
But  India  needs  a  superior  kind  of  technology  that  it  could  use 


for  military  purposes.  After  acquiring  most  of  its  modern  military 
technology  from  the  Soviet  Union,  India  now  wants  to  acquire 
such  technology  from  the  United  Slates  that  ^uld  help  it  in 
making  laser  weapons  and  highly  sensitive  military  hardware. 
American  leaders  also  seem  to  be  very  generous  toward  India. 
They  think  they  can  get  India  out  of  the  influence  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Following  their  talks  over  the  la.st  few  weeks  it  seems  that 
India  and  the  United  Stales  have  come  dose  to  a  bilateral 
agreement  that  could  considerably  add  to  the  Indian  defense 
capability. 

Diplomatic  circles  in  New  Delhi  believe  that  according  to  Amer¬ 
ican  sources,  India  in  the  next  10  or  20  years  could  adopt  the  path 
of  cooperation  with  the  United  States.  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  Fred  Ikle  recently  held  talks  with  high-ranking  Indian 
officials  in  New  Delhi,  He  is  part  of  the  policymaking  cell  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  assured  by  Indian  authorities  that 
India  could  become  a  power  which,  by  1995  or  2005,  could  work 
for  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world  based  on  the  viewpoint  of 
the  United  Stales.  According  to  Fred  Ikic,  there  is  great  potential 
for  starting  a  new  era  of  relations  between  India  and  the  United 
States. 

If  one  analyzes  American  foreign  policy,  without  doubt  one  will 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  American  presidents  up  to  Jimmy 

Carter  had  always  given  India  the  status  of  an  “important  big 
country,”  a  country  that  could  become  a  U.S.  ally.  After  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  United  Stales  for  the  first 
lime  acknowledged  that  Pakistan  bears  an  important  position  in 
this  region  and  hence  President  Reagan  felt  the  need  to  make 
Pakistan  strong.  However,  the  Reagan  administration  has  pul 
Pakistan  in  a  secondary  position.  Without  obtaining  any  assur¬ 
ances  from  India  for  its  ally  Pakistan,  the  Reagan  administration 
is  bent  on  giving  India  such  generous  treatment  that  will  make 
India  a  very  strong  country.  The  United  States  has  assured  aid 
to  Pakistan  only  against  communist  threats,  but  if  India  invades 
Pakistan,  then  Pakistan  will  have  to  defend  itself  alone. 

It  may  also  be  pointed  out  that  India  is  an  ally  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  a  defense  agreement  and  it  has  received  .so  much  military  aid 
from  this  superpower  that  it  docs  not  need  any  arms  from  the 
United  Statc.s,  only  high  technology.  In  other  words,  India  does 
not  need  any  arms  aid  from  the  United  States.  In  December  1 97 1 
India  openly  invaded  Pakistan  under  Soviet  patronage  and  the 
United  Stales  declined  to  view  this  as  a  communi.st  threat  to 
Paki.slan.  The  United  States  also  ignored  the  taunts  levied 
against  it  by  the  people  of  Pakistan.  Now,  the  new  American 
leaning  toward  India  has  caused  concern  among  the  Pakistani 
people. 
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MASHRIQ  on  Asian  Security,  Gorbachev’s  ‘Forum’ 
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[Editorial:  “Security  of  Asia  and  the  Indian  Role“] 

[Text]  Addressing  a  reception  given  in  honor  of  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi,  new  Soviet  leader  Gorbachev  said  that 
India  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  coordinate  their  powers  to 
lessen  the  tension  in  Asia.  He  stressed  his  proposal  that  the  Asian 
countries  should  set  up  an  Asia  forum  on  the  lines  of  the  1975 
Helsinki  conference  so  that,  like  Europe,  an  atmosphere  of 
peaceful  coexistence  could  be  created  in  Asia.  Mr  Gorbachev 
believed  that  if  such  a  proposal  comes  into  effect  then  India  could 
play  a  key  role  in  it.  Prior  to  this  proposal  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  had 
conveyed  his  concern  to  the  Soviet  leader  that  Pakistan  was 
stockpiling  more  arms  than  its  needs  and  that  Pakistan  was  dose 
to  manufacturing  nuclear  arms.  He  stressed  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  could  do  a  lot  to  prevent  Pakistan  from  making 
nuclear  arms  but  it  has  turned  its  eyes  away  from  this  fact.  Mr 
Gorbachev  also  .said  that  Indian  concern  in  this  respect  was 
justified. 

It  is  a  .strange  thing  that  on  the  one  hand  India  and  the  Soviet 
Union  arc  thinking  of  the  security  of  Asia  but  on  the  other  hand 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  real  cause  of  the  tension  in 
Asia.  Arc  not  Afghanistan  and  Cambodia  located  in  Asia?  Arc 
not  the  people  of  these  countries  fighting  against  the  military 
intervention  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Vietnam,  rspectivciy,  to 
restore  their  self-rule  and  nonaligned  status?  Is  not  the  situation 
in  Afghanistan  a  cause  of  danger  for  the  whole  of  western  Asia, 
including  Pakistan?  Is  not  the  situation  in  Cambodia'  a  cause  for 
concern  for  all  of  Southeast  Asia?  No  answers  to  these  biller 
questions  seem  to  come  from  Mr  Gorbachev  and  Rajiv  Gandhi. 
Of  ocurse,  both  have  expressed  their  concern  as  to  why  Pakistan 
was  buying  arms  in  a  limited  quantity  to  safeguard  its  own 
security.  Moreover,  they  have  reiterated  their  ba.sclcs.s  accusa¬ 
tions  that  Pakistan  was  close  to  making  atomic  weapons  and  that 
the  United  States  was  cisoing  its  eyes  to  this  situation. 

Of  course  we  agree  that  efforts  should  be  made  on  regional  bases 
for  the  security  of  Asia.  Wc  do  not  disagree  that  a  forum  like  that 
of  Helsinki  would  be  u.scful  for  this  purpose,  but  this  forum 
should  not  be  a  copy  of  the  Brezhnev  forum  for  the  security  of 
Asia  which  in  fact  meant  to  make  India  a  gendarme  of  Asia  with 
Soviet  support  and  to  force  the  Asian  countries  to  accept  Idnain 
hegemony.  Pakistan  is  ready  to  accept  every  condition  of  peaceful 
coexistence  with  India  on  equal  terms,  but  it  would  never  accept 
Indian  hegemony  under  any  circumstance. 


As  lar  as  the  future  of  the  relations  between  Pakistan  and  India 
is  concerned,  Pakistan  would  like  the  bases  of  these  relations  to 
be  laid  on  mutual  trust  and  is  ready  to  sign  a  nonaggression  pact 
with  India  so  that  the  peace  thus  made  is  durable  and 
trustworthy.  Therefore,  if  India  has  any  sincere  interest  in  the 
security  of  Asia  then  first  it  should  create  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  trust  and  confidence.  If  this  is  done  then  India  will  have 
no  cause  for  expressing  its  concern  on  Pakistan’s  armament  or 
nuclear  programs.  Pakistan  has  long  been  trying  to  make  thi,s 
entire  region  a  region  of  peace  and  free  from  nuclear  weapons. 
Why  docs  not  India  do  something  in  this  respect?  Pakistan  has 
already  proposed  that  India  and  Pakistan  should  limit  the  arms 
and  number  of  men  in  their  armed  forces  and  that  both  should 
sign  an  agreement  not  to  make  atomic  weapons.  If  India  accepts 
thc.se  propOiSals  there  i.s  nothing  left  to  worry  about.  If  the  new 
Soviet  leadership  has  any  interest  in  the  security  of  Asia  then  it 
should  withdraw  its  forces  from  Afghanistan  and  force  Vietnam 
to  withdraw  its  forces  from  Kampuchea.  This  will  remove  the 
two-pronged  tension  in  A.sia. 
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Gandhi's  Visit  to  Moscow 


Source  New  Times,  Moscow,  23  May  1985,  pp.  8-9 _ _Pages _ 2. 

The  Rajiv  Gandhi  visit  further  strengthened 
mutual  trust  between  the  leaders  of  our 
two  countries  and  the  close  friendship 
between  our  peoples 


ALEXANDER  USVATOV, 
LEONID  ZHEGALOV 


As  the  plane  was  nearing  Moscow,  it 
was  announced  that  the  sky  over  the 
Soviet  capital  was  overcast  and  that  It 
was  raining.  The  Indian  newsmen  ac¬ 
companying  Rajiv  Gandhi  began  to  put 
on  their  raincoats.  One  of  them,  the 
correspondent  of  a  leading  bourgeois 
magazine,  essayed  a  joke; 

"I  have  a  good  lead  for  my  story, 
fellows;  'It  is  not  always  isunshine  in  In¬ 
dian-Soviet  relations — they  also  have 
their  rainy  seasons....’  " 

"Listen  here,  friend,"  put  In  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  a  big  Delhi  newspaper. 
"Don't  you  think  that  the  vagaries  of  the 
weather  only  accentuate  the  constancy 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries?" 

The  "weather  aspect”  of  the  visit  was 
left  outside  the  Grand  Kremlin  Palace, 
where  during  the  top-level  talks  held  on 
May  21-22  the  political  constancy  was 
confirmed  of  Soviet-lndian  relations, 
which  are  based  not  on  variable  factors 
but  on  the  solid  foundation  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  Friendship  and  Cooperation 
of  1971. 

Years  and  decades  pass  and  genera¬ 
tions  succeed  one  another  (in  leader¬ 
ships  as  well),  but  friendly,  mutually 
beneficial  relations  and  ties  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  India  are  invariably  on 
the  upgrade. 

Why  is  this  so?  What  is  the  explana¬ 
tion? 

if  fs  because  these  relations  are  buill 
on  complete  equality,  on  mutual  respect 
and  trust.  Neither  side  exerts  pressure 
on  the  olher,  or  lays  down  any  political 
conditions.  The  identity  or  closeness  of 
the  positions  of  the  two  countries  on  the 
fundamental  issues  of  our  time,  once 
again  demonstrated  in  the  course  of  the 
Moscow  talks,  are  another  pillar  on 
which  Soviet-lndian  cooperation  rests. 


1  On  the  Upgrade 

I  Stability  and  breadth  of  scope  are  in- 
!  variable  features  of  Soviet-lndian  rela¬ 
tions.  These  relations  are  not  subject  to 


fluctuations,  they  are  not  affected  by  all 
manner  of  speculation  or  the  malicious 
rumour-mongering  of  which  there  is  no 
dearth  these  days  in  Western  propagan¬ 
da.  The  bast  reply  to  the  attempts  to 
drive  a  wedge  between  India  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  are  the  clear-cut  pronouncements 
of  the  leaders  of  the  two  countries. 

Rajiv  Gandhi:  "Friendship  and  coope¬ 
ration  with  the  Soviet  Union  are  an  in¬ 
tegral  element  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Our  people  regard  the  Soviet  people  as 
friends  who  have  stood  by  them  in  times 
of  need." 

Mikhail  Gorbachev:  "The  leadership 
of  the  Soviet  Union  intends  actively  to 
work  further  to  develop  and  deepen 
friendly  Soviet-lndian  relations.  Peace- 
loving,  independent  India  will  always 
meet  with  the  understanding  and  support 
of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Our  country's  attitude  to  India  reflects 
the  principled  and  unfailing  support 
given  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
struggle  of  the  peoples  again-st  imperial¬ 
ist  oppression,  for  the  strengthening  of 
their  independence  and  for  social  re¬ 
newal. 

As  regards  Soviet-lndian  economic 
cooperation,  the  more  than  70,  jointly 
built  plants  are  sufficient  illustration  of 
its  scale  and  multiformity.  Precisely 
these  plants  enabled  India  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  its  own  heavy  industry. 
They  form  the  core  of  the  state  sector 
in  India. 

Moscow  and  Delhi  are  looking  far 
ahead.  One  of  the  agreements  signed 
during  the  Indian  Prime  Minister's  visit 
defines  the  basic  areas  of  economic, 
trade,  scientific  and  technological  co¬ 
operation  in  the  long  term,  all  the  way 
to  the  beginning  of  next  century.  An¬ 
other  agreement  relates  to  economic 
and  technical  cooperation  in  the  cons¬ 
truction  in  India  in  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  of  a  number  of  projects,  primarily 
in  the  fuel  and  power  industries.  They 
include  an  840,000  kilowatt  thermal 
electric  power  station  in  Bihar  State, 
open-cast  coal  mines  and  pits  in  the 
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UHar  Pradesh  and  Bihar  states,  and 
prospecting  for  oil.  It  is  also  proposed 
to  moderniie  the  engineering  works 
built  with  Soviet  assistance.  Moreover, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  extend  a  large 
credit  In  rubles  to  cover  the  cost  of  So¬ 
viet  goods  and  services  required  in  the 
prociss  of  giving  effect  to  the  agreed 
projects.  The  newspaper  Indian  Express 
i^bserves  that  these  agreements  are  based 
on  the  most  favourable  terms  ever  offer- 
ed  India. 

As  regards  the  range  of  Soviet-Indian 
ties  in  the  economic  and  technical 
sphere,  it  now  extends  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  to  outer  space. 

However,  the  dimensions  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  should  not  “^scure 
the  opportunities  that  exist  for  fym®'' 
advance.  The  Indian  Prime  Minister 
spoke  highly  of  the  substantial  contribu- 


in  January  this  year,  which  calls  for  total 
discontinuation  of  testing,,  production 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
delivery  systems.  At  the  same  time,  the 
joint  statement  says,  the  Soviet  Union  s 
proposals  relating  to  the  prevention  of 
the  militarization  ■  of  outer  space,  the 
ending  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the 
ultimate  total  abolition  of  nuclear  weap¬ 
ons  are  aimed  at  objectives  consonant 
with  those  set  forth  in  the  Delhi  decia- 
ration. 

This  far  from  exhausts  the  list  of  So¬ 
viet  and  Indian  peace  initiatives  pro¬ 
jected  at  the  same  goals.  For  instance, 
Delhi  calls  for  talks  on  a  convention  on 
the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
weapons  which  would  be  signed  by  all 
the  nuclear  powers.  This  is  supported  by 
the  Soviet  side.  In  turn,  India  welcomed 
the  Soviet  renunciation  of  first  use  oi 


tion  made  by  fhe  U.S.S.R.,  to  the 
strengthening  of  India's  economic  poten¬ 
tial  and  accelerating  its  scientific  and 
technological  progress.  "We  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  rapid  enlargement  of  this  co¬ 
operation,'*  he  said.  When  at  a  press 
conference  a  Western  newsman  asked 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  who  is  shortly  to  visit  the 
United  States,  whether  India  was  ready 
to  support  Washington's  foreign  policy 
in  exchange  for  American  technology, 
the  Prime  Minister  replied  that  India 
did  not  barter  away  its  principles. 


Together  in  the 
Fight  for  Peace 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  leaders  of 
a  qreat  socialist  power  and  one  of  the 
biqqest  Asian  states  which  af  present 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  non-al.gned 
movement  should  have  given  prime  at¬ 
tention  to  a  wide  range  of  international 
problems.  As  is  pointed  out  m  their 
joint  statement,  the  sides  once  again 
confirmed  the  identify  or  closeness  ol 
their'positlons  on  the  basic  issues  of  th- 
time. 

The  fact  indeed  i*  that  many  of  the 
two  countries'  foreign  policy  initiatives 
pursue  a  parallel  course  or  complement 
Lch  other.  The  U.S.S.R.,  Rajiv  Gandhi 
observed,  was  the  first,  and  is  so  far 
the  only  nuclear  power 
Delhi  declaration  adopted  by  the  heads 
of  state  and  government  of  six  countries 


During  the  talks. 


Photo  by  S.  Smirnov 
and  A.  Steshanov 


nuclear  weapons.  Many  other  such  ex¬ 
amples  could  be  given. 

Perseverlngly  working  (or  peace  on 
both  major  and  minor  Issues,  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  India  have  voiced  concern 
over  the  growth  of  international  tension 
caused  in  particular  by  the  increasing 
danger  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  being 
c.irried  into  outer  space.  To  this  they 
countorpose  peaceful,  mutually  bene- 
ficial  cooperation  between  states  with 
different  social  systems  on  the  basis 
of  the  principles  of  equality,  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  non-interference  in  each 
olher's  internal  allairs.  Soviet-lndian 
ties  are  a  model  of  such  cooperation. 
Moscow  and  Delhi  are  opposed  to  en¬ 
croachments  on  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  sfates  and  peoples  to  independent, 
peaceful  development,  opposed  to  a  I 
manifestations  of  imperialism,  colonial¬ 
ism.  neocolonialism,  and  hegemonism. 
In  a  word,  they  declare  for  the  objen'- 
ance  in  international  intercourse  of  the 
principles  of  peaceful  coexistence,  for 
the  solution  of  disputed  international 
issues  through  negotiations,  without  the 
use  of  force. 

Receiving  in  Moscow  the  chairman 
of  the  non-aligned  movement,  the  so¬ 
viet  leadership  naturally  displayed  a 


close  interest  in  the  activity  of  teis 
influential  political  trend  of  our  tirne. 
The  Sovtet  Union  and  India  voiced  sa¬ 
tisfaction  over  the  growth  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  role  played  by  the  movement  in 
the  struggle  for  peace  and  to 
a  nuclear  catastrophe,  the  struggle  for 
disarmament  and  detente. 

One  of  its  most  important  tasks  the 
non-aligned  movement 
struggle  for  equitable  trade  and 
economic  relations  be^een  the  de¬ 
veloped  capitalist  and  the  developing 
countries.  The  Soviet  Union  fully  sup¬ 
ports  this  struggle.  '<•  P'^P®*®* 
future  as  swell  to  work  for  the  restrurtur- 
ing  of  international  economic  relations 
on  a  just  and  democratic  basis.  That  te  is 
objective  can  be  attained  is  evidenced 
by  the  example  of  Soviet-Indian  coope- 
ration. 


Drawing  Closer 
Together 

The  Indian  journalists  who  accom¬ 
panied  the  Prime  Minister  'Wanably 
Underscored  in  their  reports  th® 

Ity  and  warmth  with  which  Rajiv 
Gandhi  and  his  parly  were  met  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  Byelorussia  and  Kirghizia.  But  one 
ceremonial  occasion  was  P^^bap*  P^" 
ticularly  noteworthy, 
the  naming  in  Moscow  °'’®  .®'  ’"® 
city  squares  after  Indira  Gandhi.  An¬ 
other  square  a  few  blocs  away  from  if 
on  Lomonosov  Prospect  was  named  after 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  several  years  ago. 

Needless  fo  say,  the  "’“'t'!®'’'"''’';,'*: 
ful  cooperation  between  India  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  based  on  what  might 
be  called  rational  . 

nefit,  similarity  of  views  on  mternational 
issues,  common  interest  in  the  c''®at'°n 
of  peaceful  external  conditions  1°''  ®®'?‘ 
structive  endeavour  a^.  boni®- 
cooperation  would  not  be  as/“»-b'°°^ 
ed  and  stable  were  it  not  for  another 
(actor  which  one  would  hardly 
tional;  reciprocal  emotional  gravitation 
of  the  two  great  peoples  ]^;(fds  each 
other,  the  mainspring  of  which  '* 'o  ® 
found  in  their  common,  if  outwardly  dif- 
ferent,  historical  destinies. 

"We  know  how  greatly  your  nation 
has  suffered  in  the  wars  following  the 
revolution,"  Rajiv  Gandhi  said  in  a  tele¬ 
vision  addresl  to  the  Soviet  people. 
"We  know  the  sacrifice  that  ®v®ry  family 
of  your  great  country  has  made.  Out  of 
the  anguish  and  blood  has  sprung  the 
rose  of  your  love  of  peace,  even 
out  of  our  colonial  suffering  has  grown 
the  lotus  of  our  hope  and  .  . 

tion.  So  let  us  tend  this  rose  and  this 

lotus." 


This  call  finds  a  deep  re.^P®"'® A® 
hearts  of  the  Soviet  peop  e,  v/ho  cher- 
ish  the  warmest  sympathy  for  o 
great  neighbour  nation. 

The  intertwining  of  the  rose  and  the 
lotus  is  indeed  a  fitting  symbol  of  So¬ 
viet-Indian  friendship.  The  Indian  Prime 

Minister's  visit  .to  the  Soviet  Un  on 
marked  a  new  important  step  m  tne 
further  development  of  multiform  rela¬ 
tions  between  two  of  the  worlds  9 
gest  countries.  « 
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Source  FBIS  (USSR)  South  Asia,  10  June  1985,  pp.  D4-D5  Pages _ 2 — 

NIKOLAYEV  ON  U.S.  REACTION  TO  USSR-INDIA  TIES 
11K071327  Moscow  in  Urdu  to  India  1200  GMT  3  Jun  85 
[Yevgeniy  Nikolayev  commentary] 

[Text]  There  has  been  widespread  comment  on  the  outcome  of  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi's  official  and  friendly  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Foreign  comment  has  stressed 
the  great  importance  of  the  high-level  Moscow  talks  for  the  promotion  of  Soviet-Indian 
relations  and  for  stabilizing  peace.  Against  this  favorable  background,  some  U.S. 
press  comment  certainly  warrants  attention.  For  example,  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  wrote 
that  the  visit  casts  a  shadow  of  frustration  over  U.S.  diplomats.  The  paper  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  some  U.S.  quarters  have  long  expected  a  weakening  of  the  traditional 
Soviet-Indian  friendship,  but  their  expectations  did  not  bear  fruit  this  time.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  paper's  correspondent  reported  from  Delhi,  the  visit  further  strengthened 
the  roots  of  Soviet-Indian  friendship  in  a  number  of  fields,  with  political  circles  and 
the  Indian  press  describing  Moscow  as  a  faithful  friend. 

The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  why  U.S.  diplomats  and  others  are  unhappy  with  the 
development  of  Soviet-Indian  relations?  The  Soviet  Union  and  India  have  formulated  a 
long-term  extensive  cooperation  program  for  the  benefit  of  their  two  countries  and  in 
the  interest  of  world  peace.  What  is  bad  about  that?  Why  do  some  U.S.  representatives 
hold  a  negative  attitude  toward  it?  Is  it  not  because  the  Indian  prime  minister's 
visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  proved  that  relations  between  the  two  countries  are 
characterized  by  equality  and  mutual  benefit?  Naturally,  the  difficult  issues  involv¬ 
ing  Soviet-U.S.  relations ■ also  came  Co  the  surface.  Recently,  many  sectors  of  the 
Indian  and  U.S.  press,  such  as  the  TIMES  OF  INDIA  and  the  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR 
discussed  this  issue.  The  Indian  paper  points  to  the  Soviet  provision  of  a  1  billion 
ruble  credit  to  India  for  the  construction  of  major  projects  in  the  power,  machine 
building  and  oil  exploration  sectors.  The  credit  will  bear  an  annual  interest  rate  of 
2-2.5  percent  and  will  be  repaid  by  India  by  supplying  Indian  goods,  includifig  textiles, 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  this  context,  the  paper  notes  that  U.S.  banks  offer  loans  to 
developing  countries.  Including  India,  at  a  rate  of  12-14  percent  or  more.  Simul¬ 
taneously,  India  is  being  denied  loans  on  easy  terms  through  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association.  India  is  also  facing  considerable  difficulties  due  to  the  protec¬ 
tionist  policies  of  the  United  States.  At  present,  the  U.S.  Congress  is  reviewing  the 
Jenkins  and  Fairmont  bills  under  which  extensive  restrictions  will  be  imposed  on  Indian 
textile  imports.  The  TIMES  OF  INDIA  estimated  that  this  will  reduce  Indian  exports 
to  the  United  States  to  [figure  indistinct]  from  $3  billion.  Against  this  background, 
the  fast  growth  of  restriction-free  Soviet-Indian  trade  is  particularly  noticeable. 

The  agreement  on  basic  trends  of  economic  cooperation  until  2000  signed  during  Rajiv 
Gandhi's  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  \d.ll  lead  to  notable  increases  in  the  trade  between 
the  two  countries  and  improve  the  trade  balance  and  mutual  supply  system.  The  sale  of 
modem  machinery  and  technology  and  the  mutual  exchange  of  the  latest  scientific  and 
technological  breakthroughs  assume  special  importance  in  this  regard.  If  such  a  fav¬ 
orable  development  of  relations  betwen  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  creates  unhappiness 
and  displeasure  for  the  U.S.  companies,  is  it  not  due  to  characteristics  of  U.S.  policy 
toward  developing  countries?  It  is  no  secret  that  it  is  only  because  of  Washington's 
claim  of  special  rights  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America  that  tension  was  created  in 
these  regions.  For  instance,  the  United  States  declared  the  Indian  Ocean  as  a  region 
of  vital  interest.  The  Pentagon  started  massive  military  construction  in  the  region. 
This  _is  an  open  challenge  to  the  littoral  states  and  the  Nonaligned  Movement  who  are 
in  favor  of  transforming  the  Indian  Ocean  into  a  peace  zone. 
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Tn  Choir  joinC  Ktntomcnt,  l;ho  Soviet  Union  and  India  raised  their  voice  against  impair¬ 
ing  tlie  sovereign  rights  of  independent  developing  nations,  and  every  manifestation  of 
imperialism,  neocolonialism  and  hegemonism.  The  Soviet  Union  and  India  appealed  For  tin 
closure  of  foreign  bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  an  early  convening  of  an  international 
conference  to  transform  it  into  a  peace  zone. 

On  the  question  of  halting  the  arms  race,  the  Soviet  Union  and  India  hold  an  Identical 
stand,  and  this  can  never  be  a  cause  of  frustration.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  India 
firmly  believe  that  checking  nuclear  war  is  the  issue  of  highest  priority  today,  and 
people  all  over  the  world  agree  with  them  on  this  issue.  The  meaningful  Soviet-Indian 
peace  initiatives  also  prove  [word  indistinct]  in  achieving  this  objective.  It  was 
pointed  out  during  the  Soviet-Indian  summit  meeting  that  these  initiatives  have  only 
one  objective,  that  is,  to  end  the  arms  race  on  the  earth  and  its  (?expansion)  into 
space.  This  is  why  India  highly  values  the  Soviet  proposal  for  taking  comprehensive 
steps  to  freeze  nuclear  arsenals  and  to  reduce  them  and  to  stop  the  militarization  of 
space. 

For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Union  fully  supports  the  Delhi  Declaration  of  six  nations 
which  was  approved  as  a  result  of  the  Nonaligned  Movement  chairman's  initiatives.  As 
was  stated  by  Rajiv  Gandhi  at  his  Moscow  press  conference,  the  United  States  has  not 
yet  responded  to  this  initiative.  The  Soviet  Union  and  India  have  constructive  and 
balanced  stands  on  other  major  Issues  of  world  politics,  and  if  the  U.S.  scientists 
hold  a  negative  attitude  toward  this  trend,  then  it  is  only  because  of  the  negative 
stand  of  the  United  States  on  international  affairs. 
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From  G.  K.  Reddy 


NEW  DELHI,  April  30.  , 

The  two  super  powers  are,  frotri  all  accourte, 
winq  with  each  other  in  wooing  the  Prime  Mini¬ 
ster  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi,  by  making  a  d^per  ii^ 
predion  on  him  during  his  forthcoming  visits. 

to  Moscow  and  Washington.  .  ^ 

The  Soviet  Union,  which  is  apparently  pw- 
turbed  by  the  latest  American  efforts  to  placate 
him  with  offers  of  high  technology  tranter  and 
sale  of  sophisticated  arms,  is  going  all  out  to 
make  his  Moscow  visit  an  important  landmark 
in  the  development  of  Indo-Soviet  relations. 

As  a  sort  of  curtain-raiser  to  this  visit,  tte 
Soviet  Union  today  announced  the  award  p^- 

humously  of.  Lenin  Peace  pirize_  for  li^ra 
Gandhi,  who  will  be  honoured  further  with  the 
dedication  of  a  sports  stadium  in  Moscow  in 
her  name.  The  Soviet  h^  are  drawing  up 
the  programme  of  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhis  trip  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  basic  theme  of  cour^nu- 
ity  is  highlighted  at  every  stage  ^  f^us  attem 
tion  on  the  fact  that  the  son  is  no  •e^.devot^ . 
than  his  late  mother  to  the  consolidation  of 
Indo-^viet  relations.  ...  ,,, 

The  new  Soviet  leadership  headed  by  Mr. 
Mikhail  Gorbachev  is  reported  to  be  very  k^n 
on  making  a  series  of  announcemerits  during 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  visit  on  increas^;  Soviet  assi^- 
ance  for  India’s  development.  It  is  also  expect¬ 
ed  to  assure  him  of  the  Soviet  readiness  to 
make  available  all  the  Wghly  sophisti^t^  w^- 
ponry  that  India  wants  for  its  defence  on  highly 

competitive  terms.  so 

u&  efforts:  The  Reagan  Administration  is 
making  a  parallel  bid  to  estalish  a  closer  r^ 
lationship  with  India  without  pr^udice  to_ite 
on-going  military  assistance  to 
US  Under-Secretary  of  Defence,  Mr.  Fred 
Charles  Ikle.  who  is  arriving  tomorrow  on  a 
four-day  visit,  will  be  meeting  the  Defence  Min^ 
ster  Mr  P.  V.  Narasimha  Rao,  the  Defence 
Secretary,  Mr  S.  K.  Bhatnaaar,  and  other  sen¬ 
ior  officials  of  the  Defence  Ministry  to  discu^ 
the  possibilities  of  establishing  an  arms 
relationship  with  India  through,  tranter  of  high 
technology  and  also  sale  of  certain  types  of 
aircraft  and  even  weapons  on  mutually  accept- 
ableterms.  , 

After  concluding  his  talks  in  Delhi,  Mr.  Ikle 
will  be  going  to  Bangalore  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  capabilities  of  HM.  for  assembly  or  licens¬ 
ed  production  of  different  categories  of  trans¬ 
port  and  combat  aircraft  He  will  also  visrt 
iSarat  Electronics  Limited  (BED  to 
capacity  for  absorption,  of  high  Anieriran 
So^y  in  this  field  for  both  civil  and  milit¬ 
ary  uses.  ^ 

The  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 

Verne  Orr  who  airives  next  week,  will  probab- 
ly^ve  more  detailed  discussions  on  toe^ 

quirements  of  Indian  Air  For^.  wNe 
retary  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Ma  colm  flange, 
^follows  later,  will  review  the  prospects  for 
toCTeased  Indo-U.S.  trade  and  Am^c^  in- 
^^tments  in  India  in  some  specified  spheres. 


The  intention  is  to  get  all  date  re^y 
for  some  major  offers  of  increased  Amenran- 
collaboration  during  Mr.  Rajiv  Ga^hi  s  viaUo 
Washinoton  The  U.S.  Government  is  also  plan- 
SSow  him  the  Johnson  Space  Cenfre 
in  Houston  'when  he  flies  to  Texas  with  the 
Vice-President.  Mr.  George  Bush,  to  spend  a 

tofof  pr^ratory  work  is  being  ^ne  stail- 
taneously  by  the  Ministries  concerned  in  Delhi 
to  enable  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  to 
Soviet  and  U.S.  offers  of  increased  coopera¬ 
tion  to  the  desired  esrtent 
necessary  assistance  from  the  iwo 
powers  without  in  any  way 
balance  in  India’s  relationship  with  toem.  ^^1 
^ible  care  is  being  teken  to  avoid  the  ii^ 
Di^^ion  of  ariy  new  tilt  towards  the  U.S.  to 
Sie  deteriment  of  its  estalishee  relationship  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  .t .  Jif. 

Flexibility  needed:  But  as  a  prc^uct  of  ad 
ferent  generation  with  a  new  technological  w- 
sion  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  to  display  greater 
flexibility  in  his  dealings  with  the  two  super 
powers  to  ensure  that  India  has  equal  ^c^ 
to  their  industrial  and  scientific  developrnente 
The  basic  intention  is  to  o^itain  access  to  all 
available  assistance  from  both  of  them  for  in¬ 
creasing  India’s  self-reliance  and  progr^ively 
?Xcin|  the  country’s  dependence  on  foreign 

collator^'^n  Minister  with  his  modem 

bent  of  mind  is  not,  therefore,  suspeirtiog  any 
?n^^  motives  behind  the  ^  Americten 
moves  to  cultivate  him.  He  feels  that  it  is  tor 
tedia  to  decide  to  what  extent  .  it  sh^  av^ 
itself  of  the  offers  of  assistance  consi^ent 
the  policies  of  his  Government.  It  does  n^ 
meaMhat  he  is  going  to  stop 
increasing  American  military  aid  to  Pakistan  by 
agreeing  to  establish  a  limit^  arms  purcha^ 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  in  India  s 

The  forthcoming  visits  to  Mo^ow 
shinoton  are  going  to  be  his  first 
in  internationaT  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  the 
two  super  powers 
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vi^it:  cautious 


optimism  In 

From  G.  K.  Reddy 

NEWDELHUunelO. 

The  U.S.  Government  has  been  privately 
cautioning  both  in  Delhi  and  Washington, 
against  any  exce^ive  expectations  of  a  spec¬ 
tacular  upsurge  in  Indo-American  relations  as 
a  result  of  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  yisit,  since  the 
rsisting  differences  over  many  Issues  cannot 
sorted  out  overnight  even  with  the  best  of 
intentions.  - 

-  The  main  emphasis  at  present  is  on  removing 
the  avoidable  strains  through  a  frank  exchange 
of  views  on  each  other’s  concerns  and  com¬ 
pulsions. 

The  U.S.  Is  no  longer '  insi^ing  that  India 
should  move  away  from  Moscow  to  demonstr¬ 
ate  its  desire  for  ^tter  relations  with  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  Reagan  Administration,  on  the  contr¬ 
ary,  has  from  all  accounts  reconciled  itself,  to 
the  thought  that  it  is  both  possible  and  desir¬ 
able  for  India  to  have  reasonably  good  rela¬ 
tions  with  both  the  superpowers  without  lea- 
nirra  heavily  on  either. 

Fact  of  life:  It  is  this  readiness  to  accept 
India’s  ongoing  relationship  with  Moscow  as 
a  fact  of  life  that  has  opened  the  way  for  the 
current  U.S.  efforts  to  reduce  this  dependence 
to  some  extent  through  countervailing  links 
based  on  technology  transfers,  capital  flows 
and  Increased  trade.  The  U.S.  is  also  inclined  : 
to  reconsider  its  restrictive  economic  policies 
towards  India  and  relax  the  squeeze  on  con¬ 
cessional  assistance  by  the  Vvorld  Bank  and 
oth^  international  institutions. 

^  Lonltir^  arms  supplies  to  Pakistan:  But  at 
tro  political  level,  it  has  been  made  quite  clear 
that  the  farthest  the  U.S.  is  prepared  to  go  to 
mollify  India  is  to  restrict,  its  military  assistance 
to  Pakistan  to  weapon  systems  that  are  relev-: 
ant  to  its"  legitimate  defence  requirements 
against  the  Soviet  pressures  through  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  The  Reagan  Administration  will  not  ab-' 
andon  its  policy  of  arming.  Pakistan,  but  it  willi 
pay  greater  attention  hereafter  to  the  Indian 
objections  that-  some  of  the  highly  sophisticat¬ 
ed  equipment  sought  by  the  zia  regime,  like 
the  Hawkeye  airborne  radar  system,  the  Har¬ 
poon  missiles,  the  Mohawk  battlefield  surveill¬ 
ance  aircraft,  the  Vulcan  Phalanx  air  defence 
equipment  the  improved  tow  missiles  for  anti¬ 
tank  warfare,  the  155  mm  howitzers  and  the 
updated  offensive  capabilities  of  F-16  aircraft 
could  be  used  only  against  It  in  the  sul>con- 
tinental  terrain. 


..  Joint  commitment  on  the  bomb;  As  far  as 
Pakistan’s  .nuclear .  ambitions  are  concerned, 

,  U.S.  is  not  likely  to  respond  to  Indian  pleas 
to  exert  pressures  on  the  2ia  regime  to  refrain 
i  frorri  maWng  the  bomb  under  the  guise  of  de¬ 
veloping  explosion  technology  to  harness  ato- 
rrlic  energy  ror  peaceful  purposes.  But  the  U.S. 
has  started  mooting  the  idea  of  a  joint  commit¬ 
ment  by  India  and  Pakistan  not  to  go  in  for 
nuclear  arms,  along  with  adequate  saf^uards 
against  possible  violations,  which would  | 
amount  to  signing  or  submitting  to  the  nuclear ! 
i  non-proliferation  treaty  with  all  its  discrimina- 
.  tory  provisions.  .  | 

!  Sri  Lanka  issue:  The  U.S.  has  indicated  Its 
readiness  to  help  India  and  Sri  Lanka  in  finding 
a  political  settlement  to  the  Tamil  problem  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  a  sovereign  Sri  Lankan 

State.  It  has  welcomed  the  broad  understand¬ 
ing  reached  at  the  Delhi  summit  to  end  the 
terrible  bloodshed  in  the  island  and  strive  for 
a  negotiated  solution  that  would  give  the  Tamil 
,  mlnori^  the  substance  of  regional  autonomy 
;  on  the  Indian  pattern. 

Relations  with  Nepal,  Bangladesh:  The  U.S. 
also  wants  India  to  pursue  with  greater  vigour 
its  new  policy  of  improving  relations  with  its 
neighbouring  countries.  Nepal  and  Bangladesh, 
by  responding  more  sympathetically  to  some 
of  their  grievances.  The  U.S  has  been  privately 
lending  support  to  the  Nepalese  propc^l  for 
a  so-called  zone  of  peace,  while  urging  that 
Bangladesh  with  its  many  blind  spots  deserves 
better  consideration. 

The  U.S.  is  prepared  to  underwrite  the  prima¬ 
cy  of  India  in  South  Asia,  but,  In  return,  it  ex¬ 
pects  this  country  to  adopt  a  softer  attitude 
towards  the  neighbours  to  enable  Washington 
to  press  forward  with  its  own  geopolitical  and 
geostrategic  pursuits  In  the  region  without  Ind¬ 
ian  opposition.  It.  also  expects  India  to  take  a 
more  sympathetic  view  of  the  American  posi¬ 
tion'  In  the  Gulf  area,  without  prejudice  to  its 
stand  on  the  West  Asian  situation.  . 

Not  expecting  too  much  now:  It  will  feke 
some  time  for  ail  these  bits  and  pieces  of  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  to  fall  into  a  pattern  that  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  India  even  If  Mr.  Rajiv 
Gandhi’s  visit  to  Washington  goes  off  well  as 
expected  by  both  the  Governments.  But  what 
is  Importent  is  that  in  its  understandable  desire 
to  improve  relations  with  India,  and,  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  progressively  reduce  the  country’s  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Soviet  Union,  the  U.S.  is  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  avoid  unduly  high  expectations  by 
opting  consciously  to  move  forward,  slowly 
,rather  than  hasten  suddenly  with  all  the  atteixl- 
ant  risks  of  a  setback  through  miscalculation.  • 
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Awareness  Of  India  In  U.S. 

A  INew  fclement  In  Relations 


<  ■  >  Jj:  ':  wX'-.f  1 '.''A '  *• 

P  jmy  ^iscusska  if  ttture 
^  project  €f  tndo-U.S.  ”  rela- 

tioM^  lie  *  should  tefc^  Mtc  of  * 
new  dement  that  has  entered  the 
picture.  Which  is  that  there  now 
exists  in  the  United  States  a  popular 
aw'areoess  of  India  die  like  of  which 
has  seldom  been  witnessed  before. 
A  variety  of  factors  have  reinforc¬ 
ed  one  axuitber  to  produce  this 
awareness,  -  '  •  ' 

It  all  began  with  Mrs.  Indira 
Gandhi’s  visit  in  the  summer,  of 
1982.  On  the  face  of  it,  tlie  visit 
was  not  too  big  a  success  from  the 
Indian  point  of  view.  By  way  of 
specific  results,  it  only  paved  the 
way  for  a  resolution  of  the  dispute 
over  the  supply  of  enriched  uranium 
and  Sparc  parts  for  the  Taiapnr 
plant,  ^nd  that  too  because  the 
French  and  the  West  Germans 
were  prepared,  for  their  own 
reasons,  to  hel{^  die  Frcndi  in 
respect  of  eniidied  uranium 
and  the  '  Gennaia  in  respect 
df  4ipm  parts.  AnB  it  did 
XLOt  end  the  U.S.  v  policymakers’ 
ambivalence  towards  the  fonner 
Prime  Minister.  But  it  ended  a 
major  eource  of  friction  between 
the  two  governments,  created  the 
possibili^  of  dfe  U.S.  adopting  a 
more  helpful  approach  towards 
India,  and  above  all,  it  was  a  sign!- 
\ficant  media  event  Mrs.  Gandhi 
apparently  came  off  very  well  on 
ri\e  TV  screen  so  much  so  that  a 
nvmber  of  Americans  recalled  it  to 
mt  almost  three  years  later  during 
a  Accent  visit  to  their  country. 

Tliis  was  followed  by  Attcn- 
boroiugh’s  GandM  towards  the  «id 
of  i982.  To  borrow  from  the 
language  of  war,  it  was  a  block- 
buste.^  Several  Indian  commenta¬ 
tors  Vho  happened  to  visit*  the 
United^  States  then  wrote  about  the 
appeal! of  the  film  to  Americans 
who  it  in  their  miHioM.  But 
while ‘no  Indian  commentator  could 
anticipatsp  that  Gandhi  would  firmly 
install  Inriia  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  a  lotV'  of  Americans,  this  is 
precisely  \  what  it  did.  Gandhi 
stirred  songethlhg  quite  deep  in  the 
American  f^^yche. 

The  reaf  Mahatma,  as  stu¬ 
dents  of  Aistory  would  know, 
had  made  an  v  impact  on  the  United 
States.  After*:  all,  Martin  Luther 
King  had  bis  techniques  of 

non-violcrit  ’Resistance  to  racial 
discrimination  '  from  him.*  The 
Mahatma’s  meAaae  had  also  had 


an,  appe^ ' specially  in  the  satiea  ^“AuSdsT to^TroamT they  wero^unTted 
and  the  sevcntK^jl^.  for  those  Ame-  in  thdr  condemnation  of  what  they 
ricana  who  had  i  come  to  Teject  called  Soviet  aggression  and  oocu- 
industrialism  and  \  were  looking  for  pation  of  Afghanistan, 
what  they  regardctV  a  s^er  altcrna-  So  when  on  her  return  to  office 
live.  But  Attcnbci:ough’s  Gandhi  in  January  1980,  Mm.  Gandhi  re- 
was  a  different  8to^y  altogether.  •  I  fused  to  join  more  than  100  other: 

It  did  much  morevthan  introduce  ]  governments,  many  of  them  memb-  ‘ 
the  Mahatma  and  ittiierefore  India]  era  of  the  non-align^  group  in 
to  ordinary  Americaim  who  had  noj^]  their  condemnation  of  Soviet  inter- 
heard  of  the  former  a^d  did  not  care '  vention,  the  American  reaction  was 
for  the  lalter.  It  broiMht  alive  for  j  one  of  dismay,  annoyance  and 
Americans  a  Christ-l%i  figure  all  resentment.  For  them  her  move  to 
Christians  have  yeamca  for  in  the’  stay  neutral  was  one  more  piece 
deepest  recesses  of .  theii^  psyche.  of  evidence  that  slie  was  irrevocab- 
.  (  L  ,  ■  Jy  pro-Soviet  and  anti-U.S.  At  least 
JrOSltlVe  ImpECt  to  me  personally,  no  American  has 

^  ‘  .  '  ! ,  ,  j  compared  -  her  with  Mr. 

Tor  all  we  know,  Attdi^borough  ■  Krishna  Menon,’  though  ha  too 
was  not  concerned  whetht\*  or  not  irked  them  so  much  so  that  thev 
his  film  would  promote  InWlia..  But  remember  him  almost  a  quarter  of 
Ms  GWAi  gave  Americans^a  view  a  century  after  he  ceased  to  be  im- 
of  India  which  was  differeril  from  portant  in  India’s  affaire, 
the  one  cither  popular  mEnrazine 

articles  or  well-meant  p  arity  t  Endurinff*  Fasrinafinn 

I  publicity  campaigns  had  giveVk'-.It  \  ^iibClIiauon 


transformed  the  ima^e  of  the  Iranian 
people-  —  from  victims  of  pov^Arty, 
illiteracy  and  superstition  into  biAvc 
fighters  for  freedom  and  justft^e. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  GandA^ 
impressed  a  positive  picture 
India  on  the  American  mind,  ^  i 
Mrs.  Gandhi’s  visit  to  the  United' 
States  had  been  preceded  by  the 
Soviet  military  **  intervention  in 
Afghanistan  in  December  1979, 


She,  however,  fascinated  them  as' 
no  other  Indian  has  fascinated 
them,  not  even  her  great  father, 
Jawaharial  Nehru.  This  became 
evident  at  thfe  time  of  her  visit  to 
the  United  States  in  1982  but  not 
fully.  America’s  fascination  with 
Mrs.  Gandhi  came  into  full  play 
at  the  time  of  her  assassination. 

No  political  assassination  since 
Preadent  Kennedy’s  in  1963  has 
India’s  refusal  to  support  the  U.N,  received  the  kind  of  media  coverage 
i  resolution  condemning  it-and  calling  Wrs.  Gandhi’s  did  in  the  United 
for  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  States.  Leading  newspapers  such  as 
in  January  1980  when  she  was  back  the  New  York  Times,  The  Washings 
in  power  in  New  Delhi,  and  the  Post  and  Los  Angeles  Times 
■D  '  J  •  •  '  I . "  -  Bevoted  pages  and  pages  to  her  and 

Keagm  aammiatiition  a  deasicm  to  ^  so  did  popular  magazines  such  as 
<^nd  mThUnj<um-e«momk  asri-  and  Newsweek,  Even  more 

totalling  £3,2- sign  ificanffy,  the  cremation  cere- 
'  telecast  live  for  four 

M^y  of  us  in  India  hUve  view-  and  a  half  hours  on  the  west  coast 
•  rf  military  intervention  and  by  cable  scivdce  in  the  rest  of 

.  m  Afghanist^  in^  the  context  of  America  where  the  time  difference 

the  new  cold  war.  And  since  we  was  unfavourable  for  popular 
.  have  by  and  large  held  President  viewing. 

Reagan’s  imashamcdly  right-wing  !  This  explosion  of  interest  in  Mre. 
administration  responsible  for  this  Gandhi  was,  of  course,  spontane- 
secemd  cold  war  on  account  cf  ous.  It  was  also  a  tribute  to  her 
Its  policy  of  wanting  to  restore  status  ai  India’s  Prime  Minister 

America  s  ^  superiority  over  the  and  chairperson  of  the  non-aligned 

Soviet  Union  in  the  military  field,  movement  But  above  all,  it  was 
the  only  field  in  which  the  Russians  an  expression  of  the  Americans’ 
ha^  managed  ^  to  achieve  parity  fascination  for  her. 

^th  the  Americans,  we  have  no 
id<a  of  the.  impact  of  the  Soviet 
action  in  Afghanistan  on  the  Ame¬ 
rica  psyche:  it  angered  and  arous¬ 
ed  the  Americans  as  no  other 
Soviet  move  had  for  a  long  time. 
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It  would  be  intellectual  laziness 
to  describe  American  fascination 
for  Mrs.  Gandhi  as  a  love-hate 
relationship.  I  have  not  seen  either 
much  love  for  her  among.  Ameri¬ 
cans  of  any  strata  and  description 
or  the  kind  of  sizzling  hatred  which 
Castro  arouses  among  them.  Presi- 
'dent-  Reagan  and  his  aides  certain¬ 
ly  wanted  to  do  business  with  her 
and  were  confident  of  being  able  to 
do  so  at  an  appropriate  time.  Even 
the  move  to  sell  some  weapons 
involving  high'  technology  to  Ladia 
on  terms  acceptable  to  India  was 
initiated  when  she  was  still  around. 

In  my  opinion,  the  American 
.fascination  for  Mn,  Gandhi  was 
K  mix  of  admiration  and  distrust. 
'Rhey  admired  her  precisely  because 
sAe  refused  to  be  brow-beaten  bv 
t^^m,  howwer  heavy  the  odds  and 
grait  tiie  risks.  •|Gssingcr;;gave  ex- 
preAdon  to  this  faitly  vrid^prt^ 
admitation  for  hler  in  hw  memors 

hloc^  pndsMDet  of  rcalpolitik  ’ 

they  <ffstru5tcd  her  becauw  more 
oiten  than  not  she  was  seen  to  side 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  While  this  i 
oishust  not  strong  enot^  to  i 
exdude  thte  possibility  %  of  a  deal 
wa  hcr;^  formed  the  American 
attitude,  ofiiciai  as  wdl  as  popular,' 
towards  her.  Tt 

caa  detemine  on  the 
nren^n  of  my  A^cussions  with 
Amencan  scholars  and  poiicv- 
makcis  oyer  the  years,  I  can  siy 
that  despite  their  dhtiust  of  her 
they^  had  come  to  equate  Indians 
stability  which  they  valti- 
ed  for  their  own  geostrategic  con- 
sideraUons  with  her.  Durmg  the 
recent  visit  I  also  discovered  that 
Mr.  Rajiv 
first  Btepptd  into  the  office 
^Min^  on  tbat  fateful 
October  31  and  then  won  a  massive 
mandate  from  the  peof^  came  as 
a  great  surprise  to  most  Amcricaw. 


Ironies  Of  History 

It  is  impossible  to  say  the 
American  reaction  to  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
assassmation  would  have  been  if 
as  a  result  India  had  bc^  thrown 
mto  confusion.  But  as  things  have 
tMed  ^t,  it  has  produced  a  sense 
or  relief.  Smee  the  admirafion  was 
the  other  ingredieot 
of  distrust  has  come  to  the  fore: 
^mc  Americans  might  challenge 
mis  assessment  and  it  is  likely  to 
imtate  many^  more.  But  during  my 
tmee  weeks  in  their 'conntry  1  met 
barely  a  cotmie  of  indxvidnalB  who 
were  genuinely  sad  at  Mrs.  Gandhfs 
murder  or  remembered  her  with 
fondness. 


In  all  fairaew,  however,  I  mast 
hasten  to  emphaise  that  Americana 
feel  it  the  egdt  of  Mil, 

Gandhi  froqi  the  Indiaa' MlitfcaS 
scene  because  it  has  bera  ^owed, 
1^1  amootbi  transition  and  denion- 
by  Mr.  Rajhr  Gandhi  that  I 
he  IS  ajea^  m  his  own  right  lUr. 

GMdhi  enjoys  in  the  United 

1  do  not  think  even  his  erandfatW 
enjoyrt  it^the  time  of.  his  first 
visit  there  m  1949  whbh  Presidatt 
Truman  expected  to  win  him  over 

The  Prime_  MitthtK-  i  ootmiianda 
a  whrtly -  positive  hna^  in  Am©, 
nca.  His  calm  and  scif-pbssessed 

ra<^  on  tte  pocashm  of  his  mothers 
.nto  is  impressed  cn  tl»  minds 
^»^Anieiioms. ; They 
regard  his  cnidiict  on  that  oocarion  ■ 
S!,*  «  nmjtt  ttrengthc.  They 

haw  been  gnaOy  .gtrack  by  ha 
elecbon  campaigns  and  their  re- 
suia.  His  western  education,  love 
for  Symg  and  western  moncL 
marriage  to  a  weatnn  woman  and 

his  connmtment  to  Kgh  technrfo^ 

^  thCT^ewdesTO  otdn^  that 

pragnatic  and  rabonal  than  ha ' 
moth«  and  giandfathef,.  praemat-  i 
ism  and  rationalism  b^mg  for  them  • 
^heimsm  for  free  enterprise  and 
tree  TOteiprise  a  eigihemism  for  a  ^ 
attitude  towanfa  |he  west  '< 
first  ^  budget  has  convinced  | 
them  that  th«r  were  right  in  their  f 
fssessment  of  him.  positive 
ima|e  will  naturally  give  the  Prime 
•  *?  coiasidcrable  advantage 

m  his  ■  discussions  wifh  Fxesident  < 
Rca^n  and  his  ai^^^en  he  goes  , 
to  the  United^  States  in  June, 

Fmally,  it  is  a  helpful  coincid¬ 
ence  that  as^  Mrs.  Gandhi's 
Vasit  to  the  United  States  in  1982 
was  followed  by  Attenborou^’s  ‘ 
Gandhi,  Mr.  Rapv  Gandhi’s  suc¬ 
cession  to  her  has  been  foBowed 
oy  the  screening  of  Granada's  11- 
Part  ^el  In  The  Croyim  TV  swies 
and  David  Lean’s  Passage  To  India 
that  country.  These  too  have 
remforced  a  positive  image  of 
Indians.  How  strange  the  Briteh 
should  have  contributed  so  much 
to  promote  our  country  in  America, 

But  history  is,  fuU  <rf  *odi  ironies 
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Gandhi Visit  to  Washington 


Source  New  York  Times,  30  May  1985,  p,  23 
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rriiT*'  ^  faces  a  foreign  exchange  squeeze  and 

By  rrhoniHS  P,  Xhomton  understandably  looks  to  America  for 

— — ; - - 1 - ^ - rr — — 7*  support,  especiaDy  as  it  moves  to- 

WASHINGTON  The  Nehru  fami-  ^^ard  economic  policies  we  have  long 
ly's  visits  to  Washington  have  not  recommended, 
been  political  successes.  Even  Jolm  js  hard  to  see  at  this  point,  how- 

F.  Kennedy’s  enthusiasm  for  India  ever,  where  America  is  going  to  help, 
was  dampened  by  his  encounter  Neither  large  amounts 'of  bilateral 

Jaw£diarl6d  Nehru,  and  the  1971  visit  aid,  nor  opening  America  markets  • 

of  Ms  daughter,  the  late  Indira  to  Indian  exports,  is  likely  to  gain  sup- 

GaindM,  was  described  by  Henry  A.  port  in  Congress.  Funds  for  India  in 

Kissinger  as  am<mg  the  most  unfortu-  international  lending  institutions 

nate  meetings  Richard  M.  N^Lxon  had  ■  are  declining  —  in  part  because  of 
with  any  foreign  leader.  new  demands  by  China  and  Africa, 

When  Mrd.  GandM’s  son  and  sue-  also  because  our  contributions 
cessdir^  Rajiv,  calls  on  President  Rea-  are  being  cut  back.  Technology  trans- 
gan  next  month,  expectations  will  be  . 
high^  but  neither  will  find  it  easy  to 
them;  If  Mr.  Reagan  is  to  back 
Mp  words  about  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  and  limiting  Soviet  in- 
fluence.in  Asia,  he  must  reverse  sev-  ' 
eral. trade  and  lending  polici^  that 
work  to  India’s  disadvantage.  And 
Prime  Minister  GandM  must'  ask 
Mmself  whether  he  wants  to  talk  Kll^cXl  y 
about  the  past" —  meaning  Pakistan  ' 

—  or  look  toward  a  future  based  on 
shared  economic  interests.  - 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  policies  favoring  prl-  fers  and  investment  are  largely  in  the 
vate  enterprise  and  foreign '  invest-  '  control  of  our  private  sector,  not  the 
ment  open  up  possibilities  for  collabo-  Government, 

ration.  Indians  and  Americans  have  American  hopes  of  a  rapid  Indian 
Mgh  hopes  that  could  lead  to  improve-  shift  away  from  the  Soviet  Union  are 

ment  in  strained  political  relations,  vain:  the  tie  to  Moscow  is  simply  too 
But  in  the  short  run  these  are  fragile  important  for  India  to  jeopardize, 
expectations.  The  Indian  move  to-  When  Mr.  Gandhi  calls  for  improved  . 
ward  liberalization  remains  a  far  cry  relations  with  Washington,  he  is  not 
from  what  Americans  understand  as  talking  of  anything,  India  might  need 
ah  open  economic  s^tem.  And  while  to  do  but  calling  on  us  to  change  our 
reduced  trade  barriers  can  benefit  policies,  especially  military  supply  to 
American  exporters,  especally  in  ‘  Pakistanr  His  Government  recently 
electronics  and  computers,  India  signed.a  joint  communique  in  Kabul, 

.  -  -  - - -  Afghanistan  (of  all  places)  express- 

Thom<iis  -iTiorhtort  is  cuijunct  pro-  ing  concern  over  the  deteriorate  se- 
/essor  of  Asian  studies  at  the  Johns  curtQrehvirdnmerit  intheso^ 
Hopkins  School  of  Advcurced  Interm-  and  Indian  Ocean  region  resulting 
tiondl  Studies.  i  fioni  the  introduction  of  sophisticated  ; 


mold 


Gandhi’s  visit 
can  break  a 
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arms  and  increasing  militarization  of 
the  area  code  words  aimed  at' 
American  policy,  not  at  the  Sovirt  oo- 1 
cupation  of  Af^anistan. 

If  this  sort  of  thing  foreshadows  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  approach,  the  session  will, 
take  its  place  as  one  more  in  the  sad 
history  of  Indians  and  Americans 
talking  past  and  instating  each  other. 
Yet  IxKUa  and  America  are  at  a  spe> 
dal  and  promising  mom^t.  ^^mer- 

ican  interest  in  India  has  heyef  been 
higher  and  Mr.  Gandhi  b^;un.  a 
process  of  change  that  can  provide 
the  long4eiin  basis  fbr  a  better  politi¬ 
cal  understanding.  Both  countries  are 
uniquely  open  to  each  other,  and  if 
they  look  to  the  future  instead  of  the 
past,  this  summit  meeting  can  break 
the  dreary  niold  of  its  predecessors. 

For  Prime  Minister  Gandhi,  it  of- 


purtner  In  India’s  develt^ment  Fotr 
President  Reagan,  it  is  an  opP«^ 
timity  to  overcome  sotae  barriers  of  . 
mistrust  —  to  convince  the  Indi^ 
that  we  share  a  common  strategic  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Stability  of  south  Asia  ^ 
I  and  that  we  understand  and  support 
!  their  reasonable  political  and  e(^ 

^  nomic  ambitions  —  and  expect  the 
,  same  in  return.  \  “ 

India  is  only  one  of  many  claimants 
I  on  our  resources  and  concerns.  But  the .. 
^  political  and  economic  rewards  can  be  ; 
substantial.  The  high  cards  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  holds  in  dealing  with  Rajiv  : 
Gandhi,  no  Jew  than  Vdth  Deng.Xi^ 
ping,  are  economic  and 
!  This  is  an  oppo^ittoty  to  play  them  as 
i  a  modest  start  tp#ard  the  Wnd  of  1^- 
j  term  relatkmshi^  we  want.  %  □ 


fers  an  opport^ty  to  project  the  f 
image  of  the  ne#  and  changing  India  ; 
and  convince  a  akeptical  Amierican  i 
private  sector  >that  it  is  a  welcome  ; 
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By  STEVEN  R.  WElSMAN 

Special  to  The  New  York  Hmes 

^  NEW  DELHI,  May  26  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  enthusiastic 
overture  to  die  Soviet  Union  last  week 
has  produced  a  shudder  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  among  American  diplomats  here. 
These  diplomats  have  been  engaged  in 
the  most  aggressive  at¬ 
tempt  in  years  to  improve 

News  relations  between  the 
Analysis  United  States  and  India. 

But  they  and  others  said 
they  were  convinced  Mr. 
Gandhi  would  still  use  his  visit  to  the 
United  States  in  June  to  strengthen  In-’ 
diein-American  friendship.  They 
argued  that  his  comments  in  Moscow 
were  in  nxbst  ;  respects  a  preidictable 
reiteration  of  longstanding  policies. 

According  to  these  experts,  the 
Prime  Minister’s  visit  to  the  Soviet , 
Union  imderscores  his  determination ; ; 
to  chart  an  independent  course,  keep' 
people  guessing  and  advance  a  particu¬ 
lar  view  of  Indian  self-interest,  even  if 
it  means  irritating  those  from  whom  he 
seeks  economic  or  military  assistance. 

This  was  the  practice  perfected  by 
Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  whose 
assassination  last  Oct,  31  thrust  her  son 
Rajiv  into  power. 

In  Moscow,  oh  his  first  major  over¬ 
seas  trip  as  Prime  Minister,  Mr, 
Gandhi  concluded  a  $1.15  billion  pack¬ 
age  of  trade  and  investment  aredits 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  He  also  ex- 
pressed-gratitude  for  Soviet  friendship 
and  criticized  the  United  States  posi¬ 
tion  on  arms  control  and  aid  to  Paki¬ 
stan. 

No  Criticism  on  Afghanistan 

'  As  Mrs.  Gandhi  did  before  him,  he 
declined  to  criticize  Soviet  actions  in 
Afghanistan,  other  than  to  say  at  a 
news  conference  that  India  opposed  all 
interventions  in  foreign  countries. 

Returning  from  the  Soviet  Union  to¬ 
day,  Mr.  Gandhi  told  reporters  that  he 
woidd  tell  President  Reagan  that  he  op¬ 
posed  the  Administration’s  program  to 
develop  a  space  missile  defense  sys- 
-tem.  ‘Star  Wars’  is  taking  the  nuclear 
war  into  a  new  dimension,”  he  said. 

I  After  ye^  of  weathering  Mrs. 
^Gandhi’^s  bitter  criticisms  of  United 
States  policies,  some  American  offi¬ 


Prime  Apiister  Rajiv  Gandhi  of  India  and  his  wife,  Sonia,  arriving  yester¬ 
day  in  New  Delhi  after  a  six-day  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union. 


cials  were  reported  to  have  felt  that ; 
Mr.  Gandhi  mi^t  be  different. 

A  senior  American  official  said  re¬ 
cently  that  at  Mrs.  Gandhi’s  funeral, 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of  : 
Britain  discussed  the  matter  and 
agreed  to  a  major  effort  to  woo  the  40- 
year-old  Mr.  Gandhi  away  from  India’s 
longtime  friendship  with  Moscow. 

Two  Key  Trading  Partners 
India  is  Moscow’s  principal  trade 
partner  among  the  less  developed  na¬ 
tions,  with  more  than  $3  billion  a  year 
in  exchanges.  But  India’s  largest  trad- 
,ing  partner  is  the  United  States,  with  $4 
billion  in  exchanges  annually. 

Many  in  the  West  were  clearly  struck 
by  Mr.  Gandhi’s  reputation  as  a  practi¬ 
cal-minded  problem-solver  impatient, 
with  traditional  ways  of  doing  things 
and  eager  to  harness  Western  tech¬ 
nology  for  India’s  needs,  , 

His  first  months  in  office  gave  West¬ 
ern  diplomats  more  cause  for  hope,  i 
Especially  noteworthy  were  his  dis-  i 
missal  of  most  of  his  mother's  key  ad¬ 
visers  and  his  promotion  of  an  eco- ; 


nomic  program  that  reduced  taxes, 
tariffs  and  Government  regulations. 

The  Government  has  tried  in  other 
ways  to  improve  the  climate  for  pri¬ 
vate  investment  and  has  negotiated  ah 
important  accord  perinitting  India  to 
import  high  technology  items  from  the 
United  States. 

There  appears  now  to  have  been  a 
backlash  here  against  the  euphoria 
generated  in  some  circles  by  the  belief 
tot  Mr.  Gandhi  was  moving  India 
away  from  its  traditional  path  of  so¬ 
cialism  and  friendship  with  Moscow. 

Indeed^  a  comment  by  President 
Reagan  this  month  in  Madrid  that  Mr. 
Gandhi  might  bring  “an  economic 
revolution  in  India”  was  widely  dis¬ 
seminated  and  criticized  here.  Some 
American  officials  appealed  to  wince 
at  the  Reagan  hyperbole,  apparently 
fearful  that  it  would  discourage  Mr.  j 
Gandhi  from  doing  more. 

A  senior  American  official  said  last 
week  that  it  was  too  soon  to  tell  whether 
Mr.  GandM  might  even  have  to  with- , 
draw  some  of  the  economic  revisions  | 
already  announced.  The  official  noted  | 
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that  the  Prime  Minister  had  already 
“backtracked  rhetorically*'  when  he 
agreed  to  a  ringing  reaffirmation  of  so> 
cialism  in  a  recent  declaration  by  the 
governing  Congr^s  Party. 

“There  are  two  schools  of  thou^t,” 
the  official  said  of  this  reaffirmation. 
“One  is  that  he  is  imder  severe  pres¬ 
sure  from  critics,  and  that  he  really 
might  have  to  go  easy  now.  The  other  is 
that  he  was  being  awfully  clever,  feed¬ 
ing  rhetoric  to  his  critics  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  changing  course.’*  ' 

Economy  Highly  Regulated 

D^pite  Mr,  Gandhi’s  changes,  the 
Indian  economy  remains  highly  regu¬ 
lated.  Taxes  are  so  high  and  pervasive 
that  half  the  country’s  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  is  thought  by  some  experts  to 
have  gone  underground,  with  pay¬ 
ments  made  illicitly  to  avoid  taxation. 

In  foreign  policy,  a  senior  aide  to  Mr. 
Gandhi  said  it  was  foolish  of  the  West  to 
think  that  the  Prime  Minister’s  house¬ 
cleaning  and  economic  program  por¬ 
tended  a  basic  change  in  outlook. 

“There  was  never  any  question  of 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  being 
diluted  in  any  way,’’  the  aide  said.  “I 
think  ideologues  of  the  left  and  right 
are  looking  for  these  changes,  in  part 
because  they  didn’t  like  Mrs.  Gandhi.’’ 

Soviet-Indian  friendship  is  rooted  in 
many  things.  Among  them  have  been 
Moscow’s  support  for  India  in  its  con¬ 
flicts  with  Pakistan  and  huge  amounts 
of  economic  and  military  aid  pouring  in 
since  the  1950’s. 

Moscow  is  almost  universally  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  press  and  political  circles 
here  as  a  loyal  friend.  American  aid  to 
Pakistan  is  almost  universally  viewed 
as  a  threat  to  India.  Few  experts  ex¬ 
pect  this  to  change. 


ing  American  high  technology  for  its 
military.  .  I'  . 

More  important,  senior  Amencan 
diplomats  say  th^  discover  a  greater 
willingness'lJy  Indian  officials  to  ex^ 
press  misgivings,  if  only  in  private, 
about  the  presence  of  more  than  100,000 
j  Soviet  troops;  in  Af^aiiistan.-  -  - 

In  conversation  with  ^ericans,  In- 
Idian  officials  now  reportedly  *  argue 
that  the  United  States  has  only  been 
stiffening  Soviet  resolve  to  keep  its 
troops  in  place,  which  leaves  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  Indians  agree  the 
soldiers  should  be  removed. 

.The‘‘ Americans  regard  this  as  a  vast 
iniprbvement  over  earlier  arguments 
that  the  Russians  were  in  Afghanistan 
because  Kabul  “invited’’  them. 

Standard  Line  Repeated 

But  in  an  interview  with  Newsweek 
published  today,  Mr.  Gandhi  reiterated 
the  standard  Indian  formula,  saying 
that  Soviet  ttoops  had  been  invited  into 
Af^anistan.  He  also  asserted  that 

I  American  covert  aid  to  the  Afghan 
rebels  was  keeping  the  Russians  there. 

“I  can’t  see  the  Soviets  leaving  M- 
ghanistan  with  the  kind  of  aid  being 
given  to  the  Mujahedeen,”  or  rebels, 
Mr.  Gandhi  said. 

Diplomats  and  others  caution 
against  exaggerating  the  sigmfic^ce 
of  whispers  of  cheuige.  But  American 
officials  clearly  hope  such  matters 
be  discussed  and  expanded  upon  during 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  visit  to  Washing^. 

_ ^ - - —  m - 


Softening  in  Tone  Detected 

Yet  in  recent  weeks,  some  Western 
analysts  say  they  have  detected  a 
slight  but  significant 'Softening  in  tone 
'  by  India.  The  shift  is  traced  only  in  part 
to  India’s  heightened  interest  in  obtain- 
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Source  Indian  Express,  Bombay,  6  May  1985,  p.  8 _ Pages _ 2 

Making  a|i|w  start 


The  ground  for  Mr  Rajiv  Gan- 1 
dhi’s  visit  to  the  United  States! 
has  been  well  prepared  by  both  sides  | 
in  a  series  of  high  level  exchanges  of  i 
views.  Mr  Gandhi  himself  had  a  good; 
meeting  in  Moscow  at  the  time  of  the’i 
Chernenko  funeral  with  the  US  Vice- 
President,  Mr  Bush.  A  few  weeks  ago 
an  expert  survey  of  the  Indian  terrain 
was  attempted  by  no  less  than  Dr 
Henry  Kissinger,  The  US  Secretary 
for  Trade  and  top  level  defence  de¬ 
partment  officials  will  have  contri¬ 
buted  their  readings  before  Mr  Gan¬ 
dhi's  departure. 

EXPECTATIONS 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  both  countries  are  taking  Mr, 
Gandhi's  visit  seriously  as  an  occasion 
for  reassessing  each  other  and  the 
relations  between  them.  Mr  Rajiv 
Gandhi  has  very  clearly  stepped  up 
his  expression  of  India’s  concern  over 
the  supply  of  US  arms  to  Pakistan  in 
quantities  and  of  a  sophistication 
which  India  believes  to  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  Pakistan’s  legitimate  defen- 1 
sive  needs.  By  his  reiterations  Mr 
Gandhi  has  notified  America  that  this 
matter  is  high  on  his  agenda. 

Expectations  are  apparently  run¬ 
ning  high  in  both  countries.  In  the  US' 
because  people  in  Washington  see  Mr 
Rajiv  Gandhi  as  a  person  of  modern 
and  liberal  economic  views  with 
.  whom  American  enterprise  .  can  do 
business.  In  New  Delhi  because  it  is 
widely  believed  here  that  India  has  at 
last  made  a  place  for  itself  on  the  map 
of  American  consciousness  and  its 
point  of  view  has  a  good  audience  in 
the  US.  . 

Expectations,  however,  are  slip-  i 
pery.  Walk  slowly  and  steadily,  and 
you  may  get  somewhere  in  the  course 
of  time.  Rush  headlong  and  you  will 
very  likely  hurt  yourself.  America  can 
slip  if  it  expects  too  much  of  India,  for 
example  in  the  form  of  changes  in 
India’s  developmental  strategy  and 
therefore  changes  in  policies  towards 
foreign  private  capital,  and  India  can 
slip  if  it  expects  too  much  of  America 
in  terms  of  -  and  these  are  the  main, 
subject  of  the  present  comment  -  the 
supply  of  US  arms  to  Pakistajn. . 


By  Pran  .  Chopra 

A  recent  visit  to  the  United  States 
gave  one  an  opportunity  for  extensive 
conversations  with  people  at  senior 
levels  in  the  policy  making  establish¬ 
ment  in'  Washington,  including  the 
highest  level  officials  directly  dealing 
with  South  Asia  as  a  whole,  and  with 
numerous  India  and  South  Asia 
watchers  in  US  academia,  including 
some  notables  who  have  recently 
transited  bet)veen  the  academic  and 
official  worlds.  The  supply  of  US  arms 
to  Pakistan  figured  in  all  of  them  and . 
have  left  on  one's  mind  the  very  clear  ^ 
impression,  that  while  much  is  attain-  ., 
able  in  this' respect  "during  -Mr  Gan¬ 
dhi’s  visit  or  as  a  result  of  it,  too  much 
striving  for  the  unattainable  will 
jeopardise  it. 

Whatever  its  past  ups  and  downs, 
the  security  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Pakistan  at  present 
stands  very  stably  upon  three  legs. 
The  first  is  the  presence  of  100,000 
Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan.  "The 
second  is  the  deep  US  commitment  to 
forcing  Soviet  troops  out  of  Afghanis-, 
tan  or  alternatively  to  making  the  . 
Soviet  Union  pay  as  heavy  a  price  as 
can  be  imposed  upon  it  for  keeping 
them  there.  The  third  is  the  role  that 
Pakistan  is  seen  to  be  playing  in  the 
fulfilment  of  this  commitment. 

So  long  as  this  policy  tripod  is 
steady,  what  the  US  sees  as  the 
security  of  Pakistan  -  whether  it  sees 
that  right  or  wrong  is  a  different 
matter  -  will  remain  such  a  high 
priority  concern  with  it  that  regardless 
of  how  much  it  hurts  or  annoys  India 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  arm 
Pakistan  in  the  name  of  the  latter’s 
security. 

It  follows  from  this,  and  was  also 
made  explicit,  that  this  situation  can 
change  only  if  one  or  more  of  the 
following  changes  occur: 

The  Soviet  Union  withdraws  ■  its 
forces  from  Afghanistan  either  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  need  to  keep  them  , 
there  any  longer  or  can  no  longer  pay 
the  price  it  has  to  pay  for  keeping 
them  there.  Or.,.. 

The  Soviet  Union  refuses  to  budge 
and  the  United  States  gives  up  the 
game,  a  contingency  which  could  arise 
if  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  really 
made  up  with  each  other.  Or.;;.:.; 

Pakistan  stops  playing  the  role  of  a 
“front  line  state”  because  of  the 
growing  pressure  of  public  opinion 
against  it  in  Pakistan.  Ori...*'  . 


•  RESPONSmnllTlES^ 

The  United  Stotes  finds  some  other 
country  which  js  more  willing  and 
better  able  to  play  the  role  than 
Pakistan,  and  then  either  abandons 
Pakistan  or  decides  to  relieve  it  of  the 
responsibilities  of  the  role.  . 

In  any  one  or  more  of  these  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  United  States  could 
decide  that  it  was  no  longer  necessary 
for  it  to  go  on  arming  Pakistan  at  the 
cost  of  continuing  to  annoy  and  alien¬ 
ate  India,  a  country  obviously  of 
greater  consequence  in  South  Asia 
than  any  other.  The  only  exception  is 
Pakistan,  and  that  too  only  in  the 
given  context  of  Afghanistan.  If  the 
context  changes  this  exception  also 
vanishes.  •  ■ 

.  But  these  are  not  contingencies 
which  India  can  do  very  much  to  bring 
about.  Soviet  and  US  policies  towards 
Afghanistan,  or  Soviet  and  Clunese 
policies  towards  each,  other  will  be 
shaped  by  the  countries  concerned,  in 
their  own  interests,  not  by  India  or  in 
!  India’s  interest.  No  country  in  the 
close  neighbourhood  of  Afghanistan 
can  perform  Pakistan’s  present  role  as 
well  as  Pakistan  is  performing  it  at 
present,  however  dissatisfied  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  might  be  about  it. 

Therefore  any  very  great  scaling 
down  of  US  arms  supplies  to  Pakistan 
cannot  be  brought  about  by  anything 
that  India  can  say  during  Mr  Rajiv 
Gandhi’s  visit  to  the  US  or  by  any¬ 
thing  India  cart  do  later  as  a  result  of 
the  visit.  A  strident  Indian  demand 
for  such  scaling  down  in  the  present 
context  of  the  Afghan  problem  is 
precisely  what  would  turn  out  to  be, 
in  retrospect,  an  unrealistic  pursuit  of 
the  unattainable  which  would  jeopar¬ 
dise  the  attainable: 

TENSIONS 

What  is  attainable  is  some  le^er 
scaling  down,  and  that  too  only  very 
gradually,  in  proportion  as  India  acts 
in  two  different  but  mutually  reinforc¬ 
ing  ways,  both  fully  supportive  of 
India’s  own  interests.  One  is  to  lessen 
Pakistan’s  fear  of  its  military  ^fety 
along  the  Indo-Pakistan  border.  The 
second  is  to  so  act  politically  towards 
and  in  concert  with  the  other  coupr 
tries  of  this  region  as  to  stabilise  the 
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region  both  against  external  disturb¬ 
ances  and  destabilising  inter-country 
tensions.  /  r  ; 

Supplies  to  Pakistan  that  are  ge¬ 
nuinely  related  to  its  allotted  role  on. 
its  western  flank  in  US  interests  will  ^ 
not  be  affected.  But  it  could  affect , 
those  supplies  which  Pakistan  is  able 
to  coax  out  of  the  US  (“blackmail  out  i 
of  us”  as  an  American  scholar  put  it) 
in  the  name  of  its  western  role,  but 
really  because  it  wants  to  build  up  its 
eastern  flank.  ,  * 

It  is  recognised  in  Washington  that 
India  has  said  much  in  the  last  few 
months  which  should  be  reassuring  to 
its  neighbours.  As  one  very  senior 
official  put  it,  “We  have  taken  note  of 
the  new  tune  in  New  Delhi,”  and^ 
'more  important,  he  addeid  “we  note 
that  India’s  neighbours  have  taken 
note  of  it  too.”  In  response  to  the  new 
tune  some  gestures  may  be  made 
during  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  visit,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  form  of  an  offer  to  sell 
India  arms  ,  and  technologies  which 
have  been  denied  to  it  so  far.  But 
whether  or  when  more  will  be  done 
will  depend  upon  what  more  Mr  Rajiv 
Gandhi  promises  to  do.  Matching 
promises  will  be  made,  but  perform-  | 
ance  will  be  held  on  leash  pending  | 
performance  by  the  other  side.  j 

This  game  will  call  for  caution  and 
skill  by  both  parties..  Since  broken 
promises  can  become  obstinate  im¬ 
pediments  to  relations  in  future,  each 
side  should  make  only  those  which  it 
can  r^Hstically  hope  to  fulfil.  For 
India,  however,  this  should  offer  no  ^ 
great  difficulty  provided  it  decides  to 
act  now  in  enlightened  self-interest, 
not  .simply  in  obedience  to  outdated 
habits. 

American  expectations  of  India  in 
relation  to  Afghanistan  are  far  more 
realistic  now  than  previously.  No  one 
expects  India  to  join  in  shouting 
slogans  against  the  Soviet  Union  or  to 
shore  up  Pakistan’s  “role”  or  to 
ignore  the  stirrings  of  a  new  order  of 
things  which  can  be  sensed  within 
Pakistan. 

Lack  of  any  significant  success  of 
present  US  policies  concerning 
Afghanistan  and  increasing  awareness 
in  Washington  of  the  adverse  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  policies  within 
Pakistan,  have  had  a  chastening  effect 
upon  what  the  US  can  realistically 
expect  of  India.  Therefore,  all  that  is 
now  expected  of  India  in  resect  of 
Afghanistan  is  that  it  should  say  out 
publicly,  and  perhaps  in  concert  with 
the  other  countries  in  South  Asia, 


what  India  has  been  saying  in  private 
and  says  it  has  been  saying  in  the  ear 
of  the  Soviet  Union  too:  that  it  is 
opposed  to  the  continued  presence  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan. 

What  is  expected  of  India  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Pakistan  is  an  easing  of  mutual 
tensions,  and  in  relation  to  the  region 
an  increase  in  the  pace  of  economic 
cooperation  and  greater  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  the  needs  of  India’s  neigh¬ 
bours.  There  is  no  conflict  here  be¬ 
tween  what  suits  India  and  what  is 
expected  of  it. 

ANXIETIES 

There  is  a  point  of  view  here  that  it 
India  eases  Pakistan’s  anxieties  on  the 
border  between  the  two  countries,  the 
Pakistani  forces  tied  up  there  will 
become  available  for  any  adventures 
Pakistan  might  wish  to  indulge  in  on 
the  western  side.  But  there  is  no 
substance  in  it.  Pakistan  will  be  able 
to  improve  its  western  defences,  yes; 
but  that  is  not  an  objective  to  which 
^any  sane  Indian  can  object.  As  for 
“adventures”,  whether  against  the 
Soviet  Union  or  further  west,  Pakis-. 
tan  cannot  sustain  them  for  long  no 
matter  what  forces  it  transfers  from  its 
eastern  front.  And  nothing  would 
prevent  India  from  forcing  reversal  of 
these  transfers  if  any  adventure 
seriously  affected  it. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  an  easier 
border  with  India  which,  more  than 
anything  else,  ydll  hasten  those 
domestic  changes  in  Pakistan  which 
!  are  bound  to  make  the  Pakistan  gov- 
jernment  follow  more  independent 
'  domestic  and  foreign  policies.  This  is 
a  development  which  India  should 
heartily  welcome. 

But  whatever  the  prospects  that 
Indian  promises  open  up  during  Mr 
Gandhi’s  visit,  they  will  only  evoke 
reciprocal  promises.  Only  actions  will 
bring  forth  matching  actions. 
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Robert  S.  McNamara  strengthen  an  underdeveloped  private  sector 

- - - — .. — ^ -  and  improve  the  country's  export  performance. 

T  "  1  •  TVT  Thus,  prospects  for  India  to  attain  consistently 

I  n  ri  1  H  \  higher  export  growth  rates  are  good  despite  a 

XJ.XlJ.xCle  1  1  V-/  W  disappointing  average  growth  of  about  4  per- 

,  ^  cent  annually  during  the  past  four  years— 

caused  in  part  by  the  global  recession. 

India's  recent  economic  strategy  also  em- 
•  •  phasized  efficient  use  of  energy  and  speedy 

development  of  domestic  energy  resources.  In- 

Behind  the  reporting  of  the  visit  by  Prime  dia's  dependence  on  oil  imports  declined  from 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  is  another  important  story,  63  percent  of  consumption  in  1979  to  about  37 
and  one  that  has  not  been  sufficiently  told:  the  percent  in  1983;  this  year,  it  is  expected  to 
story  of  India's  substantial  economic  progress.  drop  to  30  percent. 

Anyone  who  has  spent  time  in  India  will  real-  In  general,  India  managed  its  economy  pru- 
ize  that  the  key  to  the  country's  development 
is  the  rehabilitation  of  the  villages — there  are 
more  than  600,000  of  them— and  participation 
of  the  rural  poor  in  the  development  process. 

And  that  means  unlocking  India's  great  poten¬ 
tial  in  agriculture,  the  mainstay  of  its  economy. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  India's  focxl 
production  capacity,  and  its  efforts  to  realize  that 
capacity,  has  been  grossly  underestimated.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  despite  a  mediocre  monsoon, 
food  grain  produced  by  Indian  farmers  reached  a 
record  of  153  million  tons,  an  increase  of  more 
than  100  percent  above  the  72  million  tons  pro¬ 
duced  in  1965  at  the  start  of  the  “Green  Revolu¬ 
tion.”  In  India  today,  the  growth  rate  of  agricul¬ 
tural  output  is  above  the  population  growth  rate. 

The  country  is  now  capable  of  feeding  its  people 
through  good  and  bad  years;  it  is  not  only 
producing  enough  food,  but  it  is  also  storing  and 
distributing  it  effectively  and  at  present  has  a 
surplus  available  for  export.  . 

To  stimulate  rice  and  wheat  production,  food 
policies  in  India  were  adjusted  to  balance  the 
interest  of  the  urban  consumers,  who  wanted 
cheap  food,  and  those  of  farmer-producers, 
who  wanted  to  obtain  reasonable  prices  for 
their  crops.  A  liberalized  pricing  policy  gave 
farmers  the  incentives  to  produce  more  and  to 
raise  their  productivity.  The  threat  of  mass 
famine  faded  as  these  incentives  began  to 
work,  along  with  an  expansion  of  irrigation,  im¬ 
provements  in  the  storage  and  marketing  of. 
food,  and  advances  in  agricultural  research. « 

The  drought  that  afflicted  India  in  1979-80, 
exacerbated  by  power  shortages,  would  have 
meant  mass  famine  in  the  1960s.  India  suffered 
another  drought  in  1982.  But  because  of  the 
impressive  agricultural  performance,  those  two . 
severe  droughts  did  not  bring  about  the  fam¬ 
ines  that  would  certainly  have  occurred  with¬ 
out  these  advances. 

Liberalization  of  the  Indian  economy  has 
begun  to  move  forward  on  other  fronts  as  well. 

Relaxation  of  restriction  on  imports,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  already  introduced  new  elements  oL  ^ i  i  j 

competition  in  India's  industry.  And,  a  higher  ^en^  and  carefully  throughout  the  prolonged  re¬ 
degree  of  competitiveness  will  certainly  help  to  cession  that  plagued  the  global  ^onomy.  As  a  r^ 

suit,  today  it  is  not  handicapped  by  a  debt  prob- 
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lem.  The  country  has  achieved  a  yearly  growth 
rate  of  5.1  percent,  quite  close  to  the  target  of 
5.2  percent  set  in  its  plan  covering  the  five  years 
to  March  1985,  The  underpinning  of  this,  growth 
has  been  the  very  high  rate  of  investment,  sus¬ 
tained  largely  by  domestic  savings. 

'In  assessing  India's  economic  performance,  it 
has  to  be  recognized  that  the  role  of  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  has  been  modest.  External  resources 
have  accounted  for  only  about  7  percent  of  total  I 
development  funds.  But  these  and  other  aid  funds  ! 
are  crucial  for  the  overall  "mix”  of  India's  deyel-  . 
opment  financing.  With  per-capita  income  of  only 
$260,  India  still  belongs  to  the  poorest  group  of 
j:ountries  in  the  world. 

The  better  life  that  Rajiv  Gandhi  wants  for 
India's  poor,  and  envisions  as  well  for  the  im¬ 
poverished  peoples  of  other  countries,  de¬ 
serves  our  support,  including  support  for  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  such  activities  as  the  International 
Development  Association,  the  World  Bank’s 
concessional  lending  affiliate. 

With  such  external  assistance,  there  is  no 
reason  why  India  should  not  continue  to 
demonstrate  economic  progress  at  home  and 
be  a  convincing  voice  persuading  the  world  at 
large  what  global  economic  cooperation  can  do 
for  the  developing  world. 

The  writer  is  a  former  president  of  the  World  Bank. 
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Selig  S.  Harrison 

. .  .  And  Old  Irritations 


The  Reagan  administration  has  made  a  signifr 
cant  gesture  to  Rajiv  Gandhi  in  the  prelude  to  his 
visit  this  week  by  taking  cautious  exploratory 
steps  to  liberalize  exports  of  American  high  tech¬ 
nology  to  India.  But  hi^  tech  alone  will  not  bring 
geopolitical  payoffs  for  America  in  New  Delhi  un¬ 
less  this  country  rules  out  new  commitments  of 
India-focused  military  equipment  to  Pakistan,  fol¬ 
lowing  fulfillment  of  its  existing  $1.5  billion  arms 
aid  agreement  next-year. 

Rajiv  Gandhi's  emergence  offers  an  unprece¬ 
dented  opportunity  to  reverse  the  present  dan-  ; 
gerous  drift  in  Indo-American  relations  becau^  it 
coincides  with  India's  economic  emergence  into 
the  high-tech  age. 

The  potential  for  Indo-U.S.  economic  coopera-, 
tion  is  expanding  as  India's  burgeoning  industries 
seek  computers  and  electronic  technology  from 
the  United  States,  Western  Europe  and  Japan— - 
technology  the  Soviet  bloc  does  not  possess. 

Given  a  favorable  political  climate,  Rowing 
economic  interdependencies  would  help  to  draw 
India  away  fironi  its  present  Soviet-tilted  brand  of 
nonalignment.  But  barring  a  shift  in  military  aid 
policy,  the  political  and  psychological  distoce  be¬ 
tween  India  and  the  United  States  is  likely  to 
grow.  New  Delhi  will  increasingly  perceive  a 
geopolitical  community  of  interest  'with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  will  view  the  United  States,  in 
turn,  as  the  principal  barrier  to  its  ambitions  for 
regional  preeminence.  In  such  a  climate,  while 
New  Delhi  will  no  doubt  take  as  much  American  ' 
high  technology  as  it  can  get,  the  United  States 
will  not  receive  significant  political  benefits  from 

a  relaxation  of  high-tech  export  controls. 

India's  nonaligned  foreign  policy  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  achieve  equidistance  between  the  su¬ 
perpowers  but  rather  to  make  use  of  the  super¬ 
powers  to  promote  Indian  interests,  even  if  this 
means  temporarily  leaning  in  one  direction  or  ^e 
other.  For  more  than  three  decades,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  identified  itself  with  Indian  regional  as¬ 
pirations,  while  the  United  States  has  generally 
sided  with  Pakistan  and  China.  India  has  adapted 
to  this  situation  by  frequently  tilting  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  Conversely,  if  the  United  States 
were  to  give  greater  ,  recognition  to  Indm  re¬ 
gional  primacy,  India  would  gradually  modify  its 
posture  in  the  decades  ahead. 

So  far.  New  Delhi  has  carefully  stopped  short 
of  de  facto  military  collaboration  with  Moscow, 
but  it  would  be  unwise  to  assume  such  restraint 
will  continue  to  govern  Indian  policy  regardl^ 


nature  of  U.a  policies  toward  Patasto^M 
atmosphere  of  xenophobic  resentment  ^ 
uo^ng  many  Indian  military  and  p^cal 
fiLres  to  time,  as  Indian  naval  power  contoues 
Sow  U^nktary  access  to  the  tocto  Ocean 
wiU^be  increasingly  affected  by  the  climate  o 

U.S.  relations  with  New  Delhi.  .  ^  ^ 

To  some  extent  it  was  po^l>le  for  to^  to 
forgive  and  forget  after Jhe  ^  $1 
military  aid  agreement  with  Pakistan  in  the  195  . 
Cunited  Stotes  was,  after  all,  a 
the  Asian  ^e  and  had  shown  I 

India  through  its  economic  J 

,  bower  had  given  a  fonnal  undertakmg.  that  U.S. 

J  weapons  were  intended 

communkt  aggressors,  pledging  the  Umted  States 

would  not  permit  their  use  ag^t  India.  ^ 

‘  This  time  administration  officials  are  not  seeK- 
I  ing  to  justify  American  arms  aid  to  Pakistp , 

!  solely  in  terms  of  the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  J 
forces  in  Afghanistan.  On  the  contrary,  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  ffiat  Islamabad  wants  American  help 
primarily  to  strengthen  itself  vis-a-vis  New  Delhi,  ‘ 
and  they  have  pointedly  declined  to  ^ve  either  ' 

I  public  or  private  promises  that  the  United  States , 

1  would  seek  to  prevent  its  weaponry  from  being , 
used  against  India.  * 

Recalling  the  dispatch  of  the  USS  Enterprise' 
to  the  Bay  of  Bengal  during  the  1971  Bangladesh  ^ 
war,  many  Indians  fear  intervention  in  any  new 
I  Indo-Pakistani  conflict  by  the  U.S.  carrier  battle  - 
'  group  now  stationed  permanently  in  the  northern ' 
Arabian  Sea.  At  the  very  leasts  they  fear,  the^ 
United  States  could  share  intelligence  with  Isla-’" 
j  niabad  without  New  Delhi's  even  knowing. 

Conceivably,  some  form  of  U.S.  military  in-- 
;  volvement  in  ^uth  Asia  could  become  necessary  ^ 
in  the  context  of  growing  tensions  on  the  Af-.. 
ghanistan-Pakistan  border.  But  President  Reagan 
should  reassure  India  that  the  mission  of  the  car- ! 
rier  battle  group  relates  to  the  protection  of' U.S.  • 
interests  in  Afghanistan  and  the  Gulf  and  that  it 
woidd  not  be  used  to  support  Pakistan  in  any. 
South  Asian  conflict  limited  to  India  and  Pakistan. : 
The  president  should  also  serve  notice  that  the; 
United  States  will  not  provide  Pakistan  with 
weaponry  primarily  suited  for  use  on  the  Indian 
border,  including  more  F16s  and  heavy  tanks  and 
E2  ‘‘mini-AWACS."  Gandhi,  for  his  part,  should 
be  prepared  to  live  with  selective  U.S.  help  for 
Pakistan  on  ffie  Afghan  frontier  in  ways  that  do 
not  threaten  India,  such  as  light  tanks  and  how¬ 
itzers,  mobile  radar  and  certain  types  of  air  de¬ 
fense  systems.  • 

The  United  States  should  seek  to  avoid  ento- 
.glement  in  the  .military  aspects  of  this  rivalry,; 
especially  in  the  context  of  the  growing  nuclear 
competition  between  New  Delhi  and  Islamabad. 
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&ch  a  detached  p(»ture  would  be  difficult  to  ’ 
maintain  if  an  escalating  conflict  in  Afghanistan- 
led  to  st^ped-up  Soviet  military  pressures  on, 
Pakistan.  Thus,  both  the  United  States  and  India  ’ 
should  give  unambiguous  support'to  the  United' 
Nations  mediation  efforts  on  Afghanistan  resum-’ 
ing  June  20  in  Geneva,  so  that  Soviet  readiness '• 
for  a  combat  fca-ce  withdrawal  can  be  put  to  the  - 
test.  So  for,  the  United  States  has  refused  to  ac-  ’ 
cept  a  Soviet  force  withdrawal  that  would  leave 
the  present  Kabul  regime  in  place,  at  least  initial-  j 
ly,  as  envisaged  in  the  U.N.  formula,  iidia  has  ,i 
often  acted  as  if  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  support ' 
for  the  Afghan  resistance  wohld  automatically  en- ' 
sure  a  Soviet  withdrawal.  New  Delhi  hag  not^ 
pushed  Moscow  to  accept  the  UJSl.  formula, - 
which  would  require  a  force  withdrawal  within  a  - 
defined  time  period,  orchestrated  with  the  cessa- 1 
tion  of  other  foreign  involvement 
What  is  needed  is  serious  and  urgent  support, ' 
for  the  U.N.  effort  by  both  the  tJnit^  State  and  . 
India,  together  with  a  redefiraffoh  of  U.S.  mjHtary'^ 
aid  to  Pakistan.  In  the  absence  of  heater  haimo- 
nization  of  policies  throughout  the  South  Aslan  re-  ' 
■gion,  the  prospects  for  any  faaac 'improvement  in- 
hrao-American  relations  appear  bleak.  : 

The  writer,  a  senior  associate  of  the  Came^e  Enr  ' 
dowment  for  International  Peace  and  former  corre¬ 
spondent  in  India  for  The  Post,  is  the  author  of  four 
books  on  Asian  affairs.  ,  ■ 
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A:  JNew  Chance 


When  Rajiv  Gandhi  arrives  in  Washington 
tomorrow  for  his  first  visit  as  India’s  Prime  Minis- 
terj^Jthere  TOll  Jbe^ample  re^on^^^fo^^  will.  There 

are  nd  r^  quarrels  betwera  the  most  populous  and 
the  most  powerful  of  the  world’s  democracies  —  no 
hard  disputes  over  territory,  trade  or  ideology.  Yet 
for  all  the  good  will,  a  granule  of  sour  suspicion  will 
linger  in  the  air,  the  legacy  of  a  long-strained  rela¬ 
tionship. 

;  The  time  is  right  for  a  frank  examination  of 
those  strains.  Mr.  Gandhi  is  the  first  Indian  Prime 
Minister  to  come  of  political  age  after  independence 
in  1947.  Inheriting  the  office  when  his  mother  was 
fnurdered  last  October,  he  went  on  to  earn  it  in  an 
impressive  landslide  in  December.  He  arrives  when 
^erica’s  interest  in  India  is  at  high  tide,  thanks  to 
films,  television  and  the  coast-to-coast  cultural  fes¬ 
tival  he  came  to  inaugurate. 

;  This  sympathy  is  reciprocal.  The  Bhopal  disas¬ 
ter  did  not  ignite  anti-American  riots,  only  lawsuits 
^gainst  Union  Carbide.  Mr.  Gandhi  favors  more 
American  investment,  and  his  talks  with  President 
keagan  are  ejected  to  confirm  an  agreement  to 
ease  technolo^  transfers.  So  why  do  countries  that 
Officially  speak  the  same  language  so  often  talk  at 
cross-purposes? 

;  The  short  answer  is  a  different  perception  of 
what  constitutes  evenhandedness.  The  abiding  In¬ 
dian  lament  is  that  Washington  repeatedly  tilts  to 


Pakistan,  a  dictatorship  thirsting  to  match  India’s 
nuclear  capability,  an  adversary  suspected  by  In¬ 
dians  of  abetting  Sikh  separatism  in  the  Punjab. 
The  abiding  American  lament  is  that  India  too  often 
tilts  to  Moscow,  as  typified  by  Mr.  Gandhi’s  excuses 
for  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

Both  complaints  have  merit.  In  .  its  anxiety 
about  Pakistan’s  exposure  to  Soviet  operations  in 
Afghanistan,  for  example,  Washington  has  favored 
it  with  a  generous  $3.2  billion  aid  package,  including  I 
advanced  aircraft  that  m^ght  one  day  be  directed 
against  India.  But  Mr.  Gandhi  did  not  invite  sympa¬ 
thy  when  he  recefntly  repaid  his  Soviet  hosts  for 
their  aid  to  him  with  the  astonishing  judgment  that 
120,000  Soviet  troops  were  Afghanistan’s  ‘‘invited” 
goests.  :  ,  ■  -.j 

A  true  resolution  of  these  reciprocal  complaints 
would  find  India  finally  waging  a  sustained  cam¬ 
paign  for  Soviet  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan,  in 
return  for  which  the  United  States  should  indeed 
draw  back  from  its  support  for  Pakistan.  Both  coun¬ 
tries  may  be  dug  in  too  deep  to  realize  such  a  bar¬ 
gain,  and  India’s  affinity  for  the  Soviet  Union  has  its 
own  logic,  no  matter  who  is  Prime  Minister. 

But  if  these  differences  cannot  be  quickly  re¬ 
solved,  Rajiv  Gandhi  addresses  them  with  less  im- 
patience  than  his  formidable  mother.  At  the  least, 
his  visit  should  open  a  more  equable  chapter  in  a 
contentious  book. 
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India  News,  Wash.,  D.C.>  3  June  1985 ^  p,  1 _ ^Pages _ 1 


RepresenMive^-Pisses 


P.M.  To  u  s. 


The  U  S.  House  of  Representatives  has  i^rom  the  contribution  and  creativity  of  over 

unanimously  passed  with  concurrence  of  400,000  Indians  settled  in  the  country, 

the  Senate,  a  resolution  welcoming  the  There  is  a  vast  potential  for  significant  ex- 

Prime  Minister,  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  on  his  first  pansion  of  ties  between  the  two  countries, 

state  visit  to  America  next  week.  The  resolu-  particularly  in  trade,  investment  and 

tion  was  moved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  scientific  cooperation,  Mr.  Fascell  added. 

House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Seconding  the  resolution,  the  Chairrhan  of 
Dante  Fascell.  ■  the  House  Sub-committee  op  Asian  and 


Addressing  the  House  packed  with  Con-  -  Pacific  Affairs,  Mr.  Stephen  Solafz  noted  that 
gressmen,  Mr.  Dante  Fascell  said  that  the  the  coming  visit  of  Mr.  Gandhi  is  a  signifi- 
United  States  and  India  share  a  common  cant  development.  Another  member  of  the 
bond  of  friendship  and  adhere  to  democratic  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
values.  He  said  that  the  United  States  recog-  Robert  Carcia  said  that  the  Indian  Prime 

nised  thejmportanceof  astrong,  unified  and  Minister  has  shown  himself  tabe  aystates- 

independent  India  as  a  source  of  stability  in  man'.  "Mr.  Gandhi,"  he  said  "has 

Asia.  The  United  States  has  greatly  benefited  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  democracy 

and  it  is  for  this  rearon,  we  honor  him." 
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^  Significant  0^  ; 

> ",  The  unaiiimous. .  parage  the  U.S/'  House  ^  Re¬ 

presentatives,  with  the  endoisemeht  of  th^  Senate,  of  a' 
resolution  welcoming  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr,  Rajiv  Gandhi, 
to  America  on  his  first  official  visit  next  month  is  not  only 
a  fine  gesture  but  also  an  indication  of  the  high  political 
and  economic  stakes  the  U.S.  is  attaching  to  his  trip.  These 
have,  if  anything,  been  raised  even  further  after  the  Prime 
Minister’s  journey  to  the  Soviet  Union  where  he  and  the 
Soviet  leader,  Mr,  Mikhail  Gorbachov,  appear  to  have 
hit  it  off.  The  closeness  of  views  and  interests  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  areas  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  ^  India  is,  how-  ■ 
ever,  far  from  incompatible  with  establishing  closer, and 
happier  Indo-U,S.  relations  than  has  generally  been  the 
case  all  these  yejars.  For  both  countries  the  present  mo¬ 
ment  looks  esp^ially  propitious  for  this  purpose..  For  , 
the  U.S.,  Mr.  Gandhi’s  assumption  of  office  marks  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  a  leader  whose  youthfulness,  working  experience, 
commitment  to  modernisation  and  ideological  pragmatism 
seem  to  hold  out  the  promise  of  a  greater  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  U.S.  concerns  and  interests  than  was  earlier  pos¬ 
sible.  For  India,  modernisation  of  the  kind  and  on  the 
scale  the  Prime  Minister  envisages  would  be  necessary  to 
take  die  country  into  the  21st  century  can  be  facilitated 
if  American  help  is  available.  As  modernisation  proceeds 
with  economic  liberalisation,  the  scope  for  U.S.  involve¬ 
ment  in  Indian  development  could  deepen.  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
first  budget  won  much  praise  in  America  and  tliroughout 
the  West  for  giving  strong  indications  of  such  liberalisa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  going  to  be  as  easy  as  that.  Tbe 
economic  and  political  course  India  has  charted  since  in¬ 
dependence  is  dictated  by,  even  as  it  has  seized,  its  inter¬ 
ests  and  cannot  be  changed  overnight.  Nor  are  the  Amer-' 
leans  so  eager  to  supply  technological  expertise  as  to  be 
oblivious  of  their  own  interests.  For  instance,  when  the 
U.S.  conamerce  secretary,  Mr.  Malcolm  Baldridge,  was  in 
New  I>elhi  ’  recently,  tile  a^eement  on  implementation 
procedures  for  the  recently  approved  memorandum  of  un¬ 
derstanding  on  the  transfer  of  U.S.  high  technolo^  to  In¬ 
dia  could  not  be  signed  in  full  because  of  provisions,  to 
which  India  objected,  for  the  non-use  of  U.S. -supplied  com¬ 
puters  for  nuclear  purposes.  Politically,  improving  Indo- 
American  ties  will  be  even  more  challenging,  given  the 
different  perceptions  on  key  regional  issues  like  Afghani¬ 
stan,  the  role  the  U.S.  has  allotted  Pakistan  in  south  Asia 
in  its  anti-Soviet  strategic  consensus,  and  the  armin|  oT 
Pakistan  with  the  most  sophisticated  weaponry.  Amenca’s 
ostensible  impotence  in  curbing  Pakistan’s  nuclear  ambi¬ 
tions  is  another  legitimate  cause  for  complaint  by  India. 
But  while  mending  Indo-U.S,  relations  is  a  long  haul, 
there  is  at  least  the  readiness  on  both  sides  to  make  a 
start  It  is  as  an  earnest  of  its  readiness  that  the  U.S. 
is  rolling  out  the  red  carpet  for  Mr,  Rajiv  Gandhi,  : 
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Gandhiy  Duein  U.S.  Todays 
wStill  Has  Problems  at  H 


By  STEVEN  R,  WEISMAN 

Sp^«l  to  The  New  York  Times 


lliSifeSr  DELHI,  Jimei  10  Prime 
Muuster  Rajiv  Gandhi,  due  in  the 
United  States  on  Tuesday,  continues  to 
0^jdy  popularity  at  home.  But  some  of 
his  associates  are  frustrated  at  the 
j^ce  of  progre^in  solving  India’s 
nmblems.  ? 

^  than  one  political  commentator 

!inliukia  has  noted  that  Mr.  Gandhi’s  re- 
4^t,travels  reflect  the  standard  prac- 
ticebi  political  leaders  to  shift  their  at- 
'Je^i^  to  global  concerns  as  a  ^pite 
from  problems  at  home. 

*  lj[;ately,  Mr.  Gandhi  has  been  spend- 
ing  aibt  of  tinieon  the  road.  Two  weeks 
1^ft^r.xetuming  from  a  six-day  trip  to 
-the  Soviet  Union,  he  was  off  again  for 
"^itsLto  Egypt,  France  and  Algeria  be¬ 
fore  his  scheduled  arrival  in  Washing- 
is  to  stop  in  G^eva  before  re¬ 
turning  to  India  next  Monday.  ; 
*4j®f^^while,  aides  to  Mr.  Gandhi  ac- 
kiioWledge  that  much  of  the  urgency 
th^^^pne  out  of  their  efforts  to  solve 
^wjhat  most  agree  is  India’s  biggest  do- 
mestic  crisis,  the  turmoil  surrounding 
^e^  demand  by  Sikhs  for  greater  au- 
"imbmy  in  the  Punjab. 

Anniversary  of  Temple  Raid 

w  L^t  week  marked  the  first  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  army  raid  on  the  Sikhs’  holi¬ 
est  shrine,  the  Golden  Temple  in  Am- 
!rit|a):*  in  which  hundreds  of  Sikhs  were 
kjjjed.  The  raid  was  ordered  by  Prime 
I^Cilli^ter  Indira '  Gandhi,  Rajiv 
'’G^dhi’s  mother,  in  response  to  bomb- 
.  ftjg^'aind  killings  by  Sikh  extremists, 
.Mia  fead  been  using  the  temple  as  a 
g^Ctuary  and  arms  depot. 

Xfeyemment  officials  feared  there 
‘5^oUl<^be  renewed  bombings  and  kill- 
‘ingsTiy  Sikh  extremists  to  commemo- 
Tateijie  Golden  Temple  raid.  Even  the 
Tfe^  militant  Sikhs  leaders  had  called 

M^bgitations  and  demonstration^  in 
or  of  what  they  called  ‘‘genocide 
"vfrfedk.'” 

But  perhaps  because  of  a  heightened 
army  and  police  presence  throughout 
northern  India,  especially  in  the  state 
brPimjab,  there  has  been  little  vio¬ 
lence. 


|m  interview  last  we^  with  re- 
packets  from  American  news  otganiza- 
Mr.  Gandhi  acknowledged  that 
^o^^nmment  actions  in  the  crisis  were 
l^ing  held  in  abeyance.  ^  V 
^:^j¥e”re  waiting  to  see  for  a  response 
f^m*  them,”  he  said  of  the  Sikh  lead- 
efs.  “We’re  not  talking  to  anyone  at  the 
rmbnient.*f'i_;'>^,;  .  ■  ,  ’  •  ' 

: J  PremiCT^’a  Aides  Frustrated 

i;-  Many  of  the  Prime  Minister's  associ¬ 
ates  have  expressed  frustration  over 
the  Tact  that  concessioi^  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  failed  to  persuade  Sikh 
leaders  to  sit  down  and  negotiate  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  their  demands. 
But  Mr.  Gandhi  said  he  had  been  en¬ 
couraged,  at  least,lthat  most  Sikh  lead¬ 
ers  had  deplored  the  bombing  by  Sikh 
ejdremists  last  month,  whidi  killed 
more  than  80  people  in  northern  Indi  a. 

S6me  of  Mr.  Gandhi’s  other  initia¬ 
tives  also  have  recently  seemed  bogged 
doM^. 

A  long-promised  package  of  educa¬ 
tional  changes  is  reportedly  still  being 
studied  by  officials.  And  many  experts) 
haTjc  recently  wondered  if  the  recent 
reaMrmation  of  socialism  by  the  rul¬ 
ing  Congress  Party  would  lead  to  a 
slowdown  in  the  effort  to  free  the  econ- 
lOmyi  of  Government  controls. 

Last  week,  the  Prime  Minister’s 
Government  proposed  a  new  textile 
policy,  sa3dng  a  range  of  regulations 
jvould  be  reviewed.  The  policy  calls  on 
greater  latitude  by  industry  leaders  to 
determine  what  to  produce,  based  on 
1  their  view  of  the  market.  <  | 

'  Increasingly,  the  army  has  been 
•  used  to  queU  distrubances.  It  was 
;  called  out  175  times  in  the  last  year  and 
a  half ,  twice  the  number  of  times  in  the 
,  previous  two  years. ;  T  ;?  *  ! 

of  Part  of  Development  Process’ 

icJii'j  the  interview  last"  week,  Mr. 
Gandhi  . said  he  saw  ethnic  and  sectar¬ 
ian  violence  as  a  product  of  progress  in 
'  India,  rather  than  the  lack  of  it. 

‘'l^see  it  as  really  part  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  process,  trying  to  do  things  in, 
maybe  30  or  50  years  that  other  coun¬ 
tries^  have  taken  himdreds  of  years  to 
.dQ,’!-he  said.  “Whenever  there  is  siichj 
rapid  change  in  society,  tensions  arej 
4xHmd  to  come  lip.^’ 

Mr.  Gandhi  continues  to  push  for  the 
importance  of  high  technology  in  his 
country’s  future.  In  his  visit  to  the 
United  States,  he  and  President  Rea¬ 
gan  may  formalize  an  accord  permit¬ 


ting  the  United  Stattm  to  dxport  Amer- 
icai^iidaiputers,  la^rs  and  other  high 
teciuKik^  itfn^fo  India.  Mr.  GandM 
also  plans  to  vi^  the  ^ce  Center  in 
Houston  tosignal  the  iiHseased  cooror- 
ation  betv^een  *  the^  two  countries  In^ 
space  e:iq)loration.  r  I 

In  the  interview,  Mr.  Gandhi  said  he 
was  aware  that  many  pe^le  had  ad- 
,  vised  India  to  pay  less  attention  to 
outer  space  arid  computers  and  more  to 
the  poverty  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
Indians.  ‘ 

..  “I  think  the  people  in  Africa  and 
Latin  America  have  paid  far  too  much 
attention  to  such  advice,”  he  said.  “We 
think  our  way  is  correct.”  ! 

It  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  high  tech¬ 
nology’s  improving  Indian  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  in  agriculture  and  other  areas, 
he  went  on,  adding:  “Apart  from  that,  ! 
there  has  to  be  something  that  we  are 
I  building  up  to.  If  you  try  and  aet  the 
lowest  commcmdminiinator  for  every¬ 
thing,  thra  we’re  going  to  be  more 
backward,  and  not  progress  at  all.” 

Changes  in  Political  Process 

The  Prime  Minister’s  aides  say  the 
one  breakthrough  Mr.  Gan<flii  has 
made  was  in  changing  the  political  pro- 
I  cess  itself.  They  note  with  satisfaction 
j  his  ouster  of  many  of  his  mothers’  old- 
;  line  political  advisers,  and  his  success- 
j  ful  effort  to  block  hundreds  of  sitting 
j  legislators  from  running  for  reflec¬ 
tion.  .  ; 

'  “There  really  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air  } 
in  regard  to  political  corruption,”  a  top 
aide  said. 

Equally  more  significant,  Mr. 
Gandhi  continues  to  win  credit  for  his 
willingness  to  work  with  opposition 
leaders,  despite  their  status  as  a  tiny 
minority  on  the  national  level. 

I  The  Prime  Minister  conferred  with 
1  leaders  from  other  p^ies  every  step 
of  the  way  in  handling  the  Punjlw^b 
situation.  And  instead  of  using  his 
powers, to  enact  his  economic  program 
and  a  recent  antiterrorist  bill  by  de¬ 
cree,  he  let  these  measures  be  debated 
and  eyen  amended  in  lengthy  sessions 
in  Parliament. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gandhi  has 
shown  some  of  his  mother’s  impatience 
with  allies  who  don’t  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him.  A  squabble  over  patronage  and 
others  matters  led  last  week  to  the 
abrupt  resignation  of  the  Chief  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Maharashtra. 

The  maneuvering  over  that  political 
crisis  occurred  just  as  Mr.  Gandhi  was 
preparing  to  leave  fpr  his  two-week  trip 
abroad.  It  was  another  reminder  that 
I  his  forays  into  statesmanship  were  not 
I  removi]^  him  from  domestic  infight¬ 
ing  ^d  setbacks. 
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Gandhi's  Visit  to  Washington 


Source  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston,  20  May  85,  p.  16 


::  By  Jai^  Abeli.Codn ; ^ 

PRIME  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  will  be  visiting  the 
United  States  in  June;'  This  {first  official  visit  by 
Indm’s  young  leader  will  raise  expectations  of  more 
constructive  US  relations  with  the  world’s  largest  democ¬ 
racy.  But  a  word  of  caution  is  in  order.  There  are  subter¬ 
ranean  stumbling  blocks  in  the  relations  with  India 
which  are  not  easily  removed  and  which  ih  large  measure 
account  for  the  perennially  prickly  character  of  the  US- 
Indian  relationship.  The  problems  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  go  deeper  ^an  the  much-discussed  issue  of  US  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  Pakistan;  they  relate  to  India’s  fundamental 
regional  security  aspirations  and  policies. 

For  historic  and  strategic  reasons,  India  sees  its  own 
security  as  indivisible  from  that  of  the  entire  subconti¬ 
nent.  As  the  l^est  power  in  the  region,  India  considers 
itself  to  be  ultimately  responsible  for  the  subcontinent’s 
security  and  strives  to  insulate  the  region  from  outside 
intrusion  by  any  of  the  big  powers  —  the  Soviet  Union, 
Chma,  or  the  US.  Consistent  with  this  fundamental 
policy  tenet,  New  Delhi  discourages  link^es  between  th^* 
big  powers  and  other  South  Asian  countries  and  seeks  to 
evolve  a  regional  security  arrangement  of  pliant  neigh¬ 
bors  that  acknowledge  Inca’s  leadership. 

In  sharp  contrast,  all  of  India’s  neighbors  —  Sri 
Lanka,  Nepal,  Bangladesh,  and  Pakistan  —  see  India  as 
the  principal,  though  not  the  only,  threat  to  their  own  se¬ 
curity.  To  offset  India’s  overwhelming  presence,  they  all 
systematically  cultivate  links  with  outside  powers.  These 
links  are  not  just  a  means  of  tweaking  the  elephant’s  tail, 
but  reflect  a  deep  urge  for  national  integrity  and  survival. 

Indians,  however,  see  such  ties  as  big-power  trespass¬ 
ing  on  their  subcontinental  “turf,”  and  the  US  is  per¬ 
ceived  as  the  principal  offender.  For  many  Indians,  con¬ 
cern  oyer  tlie  US  role  in  the  region  is  transmuted  into 
suspicion  of  US  conspiracies  to  undermine  India,  Soviet 
disinformation  encourages  such  apprehensions. 

Why  is  &e  US  seen  as  a  greater  obstacle  to  India’s  re¬ 
gional  aspirations  than  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  in- 
vaded  ^d  occupied  South  Asia’s  traditional  buffer  zone, 
Afghanistan?  The  an^er  lie^  in  India’s  relations  with 
flie  three  major  powers,  the  USSR,  China,  and  the  US. 
Since  the  late  1950s,  India  has  seen  China  as  a  long-term 


coihpetitor  and  threat  —  a  perception  burned  into  the  In¬ 
dian  psyche  by  the  humiliating  defeat  in  the  Sino-Indian 
war  of  1962.  As  the  Sino-Soviet  split  widened,  India  and 
the  USSR  increasingly  saw  themselves  £is  having  com¬ 
mon  interests.  US  ^s^aid  to  Pakistan  in  the  ’50s,  and 
the  1965  Indo-Pakistani  war,  reinforced  India’s  doubts 
about  Washington  and  also  its  conviction  that  close  rela¬ 
tions  with  Moscow  served  Indian  interests.  Soviet  sup-  | 
port  in  the  1971  war  further  confirmed  this  view,  espe-  f 
cially  in  light'  of  the  American  threat  manifested  in  the 
dispatch  of  the  aircraft  carrier  Enterprise  toward  the  Bay 
of  Bengal. 

The  Soviets,  moreover,  have  been  India’s  principal ' 
supplier  of  sophisticated  weapons,  on  highly  ^ 
concession^  terms.  Political  backing  has  been  forthcom¬ 
ing  in  Unit^  Nations  forums.  Economic  assistance, 
while  not  generous,  supported  India’s  early  predisposi¬ 
tion  toward  a  large-scale  public  sector.  •  _ 

Prom  the  Indian  point  of  vie\y  close  relations  with  the 


Indians  are  concerned  about  US  ties  to 
all  the  neighbors,  but  they  object  most 
to  the  US  arms  supply  to  Pakistan. 


Soviet  Union  have  consistently  served  important  na¬ 
tional  interests  without  compromising  Indian  indepen¬ 
dence.  India  provides  Moscow  with  political  support  on  a 
number  of  issues,  but  Delhi  has  not  granted  tangible  as¬ 
sets  to  the  USSR,  such  as  port  facilities,  or  associated  it¬ 
self  with  Soviet  security  arrangements  in  Asia.  Most  out¬ 
side  observers  would  agree  that  India  is  ho  client  state  or 
proxy  of  Moscow.  ' 

Delhi’s  close  relations  with  Moscow,  however,  prompt 
todia’s  neighbors  to  look  toward  the  US  and  China.  This 
is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  ideological  affinity,  but 
rather  of  pragmatic  diplomatic  efforts  to  enlist  big-power 
su^ort  to  offset  dominant  Indian  influence  —  and  for 
this  purpose  one  does  not  turn  to  India’s  closest  ally,  the 
USSR.  DelM  s^s  these  external  Imks  as  intended  to 
counter  India’s  influence — a  perception  that  reinforces 
India’s  opposition  to  big-power  “intrusion”  in  general 
and  its  suspicions  of  the  US  and  China  in  particular. 
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Indians  are  cdnoemi^^^ut  US  ties  to  all  the  neigh-, 
bors,  but  they  objed  mo^  strenuously  ,  to  the  US  arms 
supply  to  Pakistan.  Ben^tti  the  surface,  the  present  con¬ 
troversy  is  not  about  nailitary  hardware,'  but  about  what 
India  sees  as  a  US  intrusion  into  India’s  security  sphere. 
In  the  Indian  view,  US  support,  wittingly  or  unwittingly, 
encourages  Pakistan  to  resist  accommodation  to  an  In¬ 
dia-centered  security  arrangement  on  the  subcontinent. 
Th^  is  perceived  by  many  Indians  as  more  threatening 
to  India’s  regional  dominance  and  thus  its  own  secu¬ 
rity —than  ttie  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  , 

Some  Americans  would  argue  that  US  interests  in 
South  Asia  would  be  adequately  protected  if  the  US  rec¬ 
ognized  India  as  the  region’s  security  manager  arid  guar¬ 
antor.  India,  after  all,- is  a‘  major  power  and  has  a  funda¬ 
mental  interest  in  keeping  both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
China  (as  well  as  the  US)  from  intruding  into  its  security 
preserve.  •  . 

Such  an  arrangement  is  anathema  to  India’s  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  fear  that  India’s  aspirations  for  regional  lead¬ 
ership  could  infringe  on  their  own  freedom.  Without  a 
common  perception  of  a  shared  threat,  an  Indian-man¬ 
aged  security  arrangement  is  hot  a  viable  proposition. 

Rajiv  Gandhi,  after  taking  office,  stated  India’s  inten¬ 
tion  to  improve  relations  witti  its  neighbors.  During  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  visit  to  the  US,  Washington  should  stress  its 
conviction  that  improved  relations  among  South  Asian 
countries  not  only  are  consistent  with  US  interests  in 
Asia  but  also  coihd  help  erode  that  subterranean  stum¬ 
bling  block  to  better  In^an-American  relations.  The  US 
recognizes  that  India  is  legitimately  concerned  with  the 
security  of  the  subcontinent,  but  in  its  view  a  viable  secu¬ 
rity  arrangement  depends  on  the  evolution  of  relations  of 
mutual  trust  and  coMidence  between  India  and  its  neigh¬ 
bors.  Washington  should  also  reaffirm  that  the  US  is  not 
in  the  business  of  conspiring  with  neighbors  against  In¬ 
dia.  US  interests  in  southern  Asia  and  the  Indian  Ocean 
re^on  depend  m  large  measure  on  India’s  own  unity,  sta¬ 
bility,  and  territorial  integrity  and  on  its  stubborn  resis¬ 
tance  to  becoming  incorporated  in  any  bloc. ' 

Jane  Abell  Coon,  formerly  US  ambassador  to 
,  Bangladesh,  is  diplomabin-residence  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Enterprise  Ihstitute/ These  are  her  personal 
views.  .  -.v  — 
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Source  The  Statesman,  Calcutta,  31  May  1985,  p, 
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LETTER  FRdli  AM 


By  ^ 


TT—  - ^  *  moving  t  tniusa./ ui*b  *.*i*i^*i.  Uie  vyajr  ,  t 

lately,  which-  seem  Vice-Eresident '  Bush  the  “heir:  want  to  shape,  it.  10,  to  20  years  I 

sumg,  that  .Rajiv  Gandhis  visit  ^parent’*  tor“lthe  -JlepuhlicaOl  ffoih  now.  and  a  power  with 
-iiBre — froni-.Ju2i& -11.  .to.  ,16  .en-  party  *prGsi den tial,-  . nomination  which  .  we.;',  can  .  work  -together 
hances  Ipdo-Amencan  relations.  Rea gah^s  term  expires  much  >as.  we  try  .  to  wo  toge- ; 

^iwiJ'hiStv-inere..  1989,  is '  more  in  the  open.-  ther  v with  .other  :  major  powers  i 

s^te  of  visits  ^  high  visited  India  a  year  ago  and  now  to  enhance  our  long-term 

officials  to  India — Fred  Ikle,  tne  ^  get-acquainted  session  national  security  aims.  And  that. 

Undersecretary  of  Defence  for  new  Indian  Prime  Min-  1  think,  is  an  exciting  possibility 

PdlicyrfVerne  Orr,  the  March  in’  Moscow  at  and  perhaps  (opens)  a  new 

of  the  Air  Force;:^4he  Cabinet-  funeral  for  the  Soviet  deader,  chapter  .  in  U.S.-Indian  rela-. 
level  Secretary of;;, Commerce,  He  su.g-  tions..,  It  is  something  1  per-. 

Malcolm  Baldrige.,  A  bit  earli^^^^  gested  that  he  guide  India’s  i  sonally  want  to  explore  seri- 
there  was  the  .  visit;  0^  prominent  pOot  in  a  tour  i  ousir, '  Mr  :  Ikle  declared.'  He 

Aramac’ost,  the  .UvS.  Undersecre-  H  S.  space  centre  in  Mr, ;  also  repeated  the  more  conven¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs,  political  home  base  of  ;  tional  view  that  It  is  to  U.S. 

Last  week;  there :  was  the  .un-  ^exas  Accordingly,  the  Prime  :  interests  to  help  make  India  less 
usual  session  .in  the  White  Minister  and  his  party .  will  be  ^  dependent  ,  upon,  the  Soviet 
House  in  which  India’s  economic  Qy^j-nighting^- in -  Houston  in  regard  to 

elder  statesman,.  L  K,  Jha,  was  .  and  forth  ,  from  1  ^  .  .  .. 

received  by  President  Reagan  Mr  . Bush’s  per-r^  .In  an  interview,  back  in  Wash-, 

himself,  in  company  with  the  plane,  Air  Force  2:  '  J  ■  ington  after  the  trip,  a;' member 

Secretary  of  State,. George  Shukz  Mr --Gandhi’s  new-generation  of  Mr  Ikle’s  party,  went  even 

—a  sort  of  .  dress  rehearsal  to  jiis  reputation  as  further:  ‘‘The  principal  objective 

prepare  for 'the  main  event;  on  ^  pilot  and  a  man  of  the  trin  was  to  try  to  warm 

June  12  between.  President  interested  in  technological  ad-  up  with  India,  to  try  to  wean 


June  12  between.  President  interested  in  technological  ad-  up  with  India,  to  try  to  wean 
Reagan  and  Mr  Gandhi.  vancement  would  have  an  auto-  them  from  a  complete  depen- 

For  a  Reagan  Administration  ;  anneal  in  America- in  any  dence  on  the  Soviet  Union.  We 

which  has  shown  itself  bom  ;  And  Vice-President  Bush  cannot  replace  the  Soviet  Union 

uninterested  and  'unfocused  on  '  ^  varied  enough  background  as  a  supplier  of  arms  on  a  com- 

the  developing  world— some-  j  particularly  interested.  He  petitive  commercial  basis,  or  even 

times  with  India  particularly  in  |  been  an  oil  industry  enter-  on  a  competitive  political  basis, 
mind— this  is  not.  your  run-of- j  pj-eneur  a  U.S.  Congressman,  jt  would  cost  too  much.  India 
the-mill  procedure,  .  .-  j  head  of’ the  U.S.  diplomatic  mis-  has  a  one-million-man  army.  The 

TADADIH?  ■  '  sion  to  China,  Ambassador  to  problem,  rather,  is  how  to  get 

i/M\A\rvjrv  '  ■;  :  TT -M  v>oQfi  nf  thft  Reoublican  ttiHid  fn  fnms  on  its  role  as  a 


the-mill  procedure,  .  .-  j  head  of’ the  U.S.  diplomatic  mis-  has  a  one-million-man  army.  The 

TADADIH?  ■  '  sion  to  China,  Ambassador  to  problem,  rather,  is  how  to  get 

■;  :  fhe  head  of  the  Republican  j^dia  to  focus  on  its  role  as  a 

But  then  neither  was  the  pre- ■  Party,  director  of  the  CIA,  and  potential  great  power.  India;  is 

paration  for  the  ,  visit  here;  in  >  a  presidential  candidate  in  nis  fp  South  Asia  as  the  USA  is  to 
1982  of  Mrs  Gandhi:  At  that own.  right.  .  .  North  America  Over  the  long 

time,  the  Reagan  Administration  Any  U.S.  Vice-President  desir-  j-un,  we  think  there  is  a  commoa^ 
went  out  of  its  way  to  accom-  :  ous*  of -being  .  , confided  in  ana  interest.  We  both  are  intereStecP.’ 

plish  what  four  -  years  of  -the  j  !  useful  to  a  President  has  to  worx  ip  world  stability.  Both  States 

presumably  more  sympathetic  :  discreetly  i  behind  ;  the  -  scenes,  status-quo  powers— we  re  not 

Carter  Administration  had  failed  -  trying  to  sponsor  revolutions 

at:  finding  a  solution  for  keep-  ;  Vice-^eside  .  ^  since,  cise where.  Neither  ns  is  in- 

ing  India’s.  American-built  Tara- .|  :ndtoional  n  d  ^^^^  .  „.  terested  in  the  breaking  np  of 

pur  nuclear  power  plant  1  in  1  nl  bSSd  Pakistan.  Neither  of  us  .is  inter* 

operation.  The  Reagan  Adminis- ^  resented  his  a  in  having  a  Soviet  fleet 

tration:  appealed  to  the  French  ,  to  be  the  ^  Indian  Ocean.  .  And  we 

to  supply  the  enriched  uranium  ;  liberal  He  never  appreciate  that  India  is 

fuel  the  USA,  because  of  the  nn  Jhp  Ameri-  terested  in  getting  into  a  fntuT'e 

restrictions  of' its  Nuclear  Non-  Jlp^Hra/  Pbectruffi  but  ra^^^  border  con^^^ 

proliferation  Act,  could  no  LnsefVative  Now  Union,  or  in  having  the  Soviets 

longer  supply.  a.  P^^jinatic  cqiiservaiive^i^^^^^ 


At  that  time,  two  Pairs  ot  beginning  to  recon- 

unseen  hands  were  rumoured  to  oacK^s^  s  ^ 

be  working  for  .  Mrs  Gandhi’s  ^cile  themselves  to  tnis.  . 
successful  visit,  those  of  the  U.S.  This  gives  the  Vice-President 
Vice-President,  George  Bush,  and  more  freedom  to  act  on  benaii 
the  U.Sr  Ainbassador  to  India,  of  a  passive  President.  More  un- 


unseen  hands  were  rumoured  to 
be  working  for.  Mrs  Gandhi’s 
successful  visit,  those  of  the  U.S. 


: a  pragmatic  conservative,  .wpw  “r.  on  tbe 

pairs  of  Pakistanis  by  both  sea  and  land”. 

_ jt  4.^  hackers  are  beginning  to  recou*.  onntvi  Acian  exoert 


this  seasoned  South  Asian  expert 
declared. 


Harry  .Barnes.  ;  :The  Bush  role 
seemed  to  be  the  key  because 
the  -White.  -Hpuse:^  just ;  does  ^not 
bestir  itself  without  a  very  high- 
level,  push.  .  •  ^ 


expected  is  the  initiative  of  one 

of  the  conservative  .  Pentagon  s 

leading  ,j  conservatives,  ^  Und^- 
secretary  ,  Ikle,  ■  in  ;  saying  the 
unusual  things  heisaid  earlier 
this  month  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  Delhi  visit. 
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EMPHASIS 

Although  some  interpreted  the; 
Ikle  visit  to  India  as.  an  5  arms; 
selling .  expedition,  the  real  cm-- 
phasis,  both  in  preparation  and- 
actual  performance,  was  ^  on 
trying  to  clear  the  bureaucratic  ■ 
underbush,  in  both  the  ^  USA  and 
India,  which  has  helH  back  the 
transfer  of  U.S  advanced  tech¬ 
nology  to  India;  There  reportedly 
was  an  accumulation  of  some  33 
specific  items^-computers,  lasers, 
sensors—scattered  among  a  num¬ 
ber  of  “interest”  lists  compiled 
by  India’s  various  armed  ser¬ 
vices  and  scientific  departments. 
And  Mr  Ikle  was  able  to  unsnag  i 
various  U.S.  departmental  obiec-i 
tions  to  perhaps  half  of ,  these  j 
items — but  from  the  low  end  of  i 
the  spectrum  of  advanced  tech¬ 
nology.  Not,  for  instance,  ■  a 
Pentagon  o.k.  ^  for,  India to  'ex¬ 
plore  the  purchase  of  the  U.S. 
F-20  -  fighter  bomber  which  the 
American  Northrop  Corporatipu 

has .  =  been  ^  drying  to  , '  sell^but 
which  :  India,  so  far,  ha5  ‘  not 
been  too  interested  in  anyway.  ; 

The  member  of  the  Ikle  party 
visiting  "  India  emphasized  that 
there  never,  had  been  the  appre¬ 
hension  that  India  was  prepared 
to  pass  on  to  the  Russians  any 
U.S.  advanced  technology  she 
contracted  for-^which  apparently 
has  been  a  problem  with  U.S. 
advanced  t.etihnology  transferred 
to  such  countries  as  Japan  and 
Sweden.  Rather,  it  was  explain¬ 
ed,;  the.,  USA  has  been  seeking 
from  India  some  hard  assurance 
that,  if  she  does  obtain  U:S. 
advanced  /  technology  ,she  will, 
take  steps  to .  guard  against 
aggressive  Soviet  technological 
espionage.  ■  - 

“All  we  wanted  was  an  assur¬ 
ance  Troiri  -Indians  that  they 
would,  take  this  initiative,  and 
only  for  two  to  four  years,  be-, 
cause  you  can’t  stop  it  beyond 
that.  In  the  past,  India  had  said 
this  infringed  on  her  severe 
ignty.  That  was  an  excuse.  We 
didn’t  have  that  problem  with 
other  countries.  And  .we  don’t 
have  that  with  the  Indians  now”  . 
this  Pentagon  source  :  disclosed  . 

'  BUliEAUCRy^Y;  V 

He  also  ,saifi  that^’  the  Ikle 
mission  tried  to  emphasize  to 
Indian  officials  that  when  they 
do  make  a  request  for  specific 
U.S;  advanced  technology  it 
would  help  things  to  explain 
wh  V  it  is  needed— so  "that  if  the 
U.S.  manufacturer  does  not 
happen .  to  ^  have ,  that  specific 
item,"  he  at  least  could  provide 
alternatives  which  might  meet 
the  same  requirement.  . 


“We  tried  to  set  up  e  reJa  j 
tionship  so  that  in  •  our  bureau 
cracy  there  vyould  he  a,,  friendly 
reception,  with  their  bureau-' 
cracy’^-  it  was  explained.'  -  > 

Th.#  transfer  of  advanced  tech 
nology  issue  ^  is  not  home  free 
yet.  .4fter.  alll-the  original  memo-  ■ 
randum  of  understanding  was 
initialled  as  far  back  as  last 
November.  ,The  ^implementation 
procedures  were '  initialled  '  only 
this  month  in  Pelhi- during  the 
visit  '  of  :  thei  VU-S.  ‘  -  Commerce 
Secretary-:  ■)pald0ge,  the 

official  whose  .  -department  .  is' 
paramount  over  ^both  :the  U.S. 
departments  |  of  ;:  ©efence  catd 
State  in  grantiiig  mnal  approval 
The  “dual  use”  potential  of  non 
military  U.S.  technology,;  parti 
cularly  in  computers,  being  ap 
plicable.  for  .  weaponry;  still 
causes.,  apprehensions  .  in  the 
Pentagon. .  . 

But  more  formal  and  final 
approval,  now  ^Js  expected  as  one 
of  -the  actual  accomplishments 
during, the  forthcoming  meeting 
of.  Mr  Gandhi  ^with  President 
Reagan.  ^  . 

“It’ss  a  mew  India,  a  .  new 
Prime  Minister. .  He  is  a  - techno¬ 
logist.  an  airline  pilot.  He  has 
an  interest  in  seeing  India 
modernize  itself  at  a  very  ad 
vanced  level.  His  mother  was  a 
Fabian  -Socialist”,  the  Pentagon 
South  Asian  expert  explained.  ,  . 

At  the  U.S.  Treasury,, -which' 
has  ;  a--  big  sav^r.  on  how  the 
Reagan  -  Administration,  responds 
to  the  needs  of  the  big  inter: 
national  institutions— the-  W orid 
Bank,  the  InternaHonal:--Mone 
tary  Fund — a  South  Asian  expert 
there  was  equally  upbeat  on 
India’s  new-generation  Prime 
Minister.  He  applauded  his' 
early  economic  liberalization 
measures^penmg  up  imports, 
lowering  taxes,  shifting  from  the 
public  to  the  private  . '^sector 
Only  he  indicated  .  .that  the 
Reagan  Administration,  whieh  .is 
convinced  its  laissez-faire  /“Reag¬ 
anomics”  is  the  best  :ecQnomic 
tonic  for  the  world  at  large  as. 
cwell  as  for.  domestic •-  America, 
would  like  to  see  Mr  :  Gandhi 
move  even  more  of  his  coun¬ 
try’s  economy  out  of  the  public 
sector,  X  :|  X'  >>'•  ' 
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GP  in  PM’s  team  for  US 


From  Rita  Manchanda 

New  Delhi,  May  30:  Mr  G.  Parth- 
asarathy,  chairman  of  the  policy 
planning  committee  in  the 
ministry  of  external  affairs,  has 
finally  been  included  in  the 
Prime  Minister’s  official  entour¬ 
age  to  Washington. 

His  name  was  not  in  the  pre¬ 
liminary  list  of  delegates,  lead¬ 
ing  to  speculation  that  Mr  Parth- 
.asarathy,  who  had  accompanied 
Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  to  Moscow,  was 
being  ‘‘diplomatically”  dropped 
from  the  official  party  going  to 
the  US.  Mr  Parthasarathy  was 
closely,  associated  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  Mrs  Indira  Gan¬ 
dhi’s  “special  relationship”  with 
the  USSR. 

Reinforcing  rumours  in  the 
capital  about  Mr  Parthasar- 
athy’s  temporary  eclipse  was  the 
fact  that  Mr  L.K.  Jha  had  been 
sent  to  Washington  last  week  as 
the  Prime  Minister’s  special  en¬ 
voy  to  work  out  with  American 
officials  the  agenda  for  the 
forthcoming  talks.  He  had  also 
carried  a  special  message  /rom 
the  Prime  Minister  for  President 
Ronald  Reagan. 

.  In  the  quiet  but  earnest  tussle 
for  power  in  South  Block, 
although  the  dour  Mr  Parthasar¬ 
athy  is  said  to  have  been  pitted 


against  the  flamboyant  foreign 
secretary,  Mr  Romesh  Bhandari, 
it  had  become  increasingly  evi¬ 
dent  that  Mr  Parthasarathy’s 
real  rival  was  none  other  than 
Mr  Jha. 

A  former  ICS  officer,  it  was 
under  Mr  Jha  that  the  office  of 
the  principal  secretary  to  the 
Prime  Minister  first  acquired 
importance  during  the  period  of 
Mr  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri  (1964- 
66)  and  Mrs  Gandhi.  As  India’s 
ambassador  to  the  US,  Mr  Jha 
developed  extensive  links  with 
the  American  establishment  and 
multilateral  lending  agencies. 
He  was  often  called  upon  by  Mr 
Gandhi  to  advise  her  on  the 
effect  of  Indian  policies  on 
multilateral  aid  flow. 

The  economic  policies  of  Mr 
Rajiv  Gandhi  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  expanding  relationship, 
with  the  US  are  said  to  bear  Mr 
Jha’s  imprint.  But  Mr  Parthasar¬ 
athy  is  believed  to  be  much  more 
skeptical  about  the  scope  for  a 
wide-ranging  relationship  with 
the  US  so  long  as  their  strategic 
interests  clash. 

However,  ministry  circles 
close  to  Mr  Parthasarathy  point 
out  that  it  was  when  he  was  Mrs 
Gandhi’s  advisor  on  foreign  poli¬ 
cy  that  the  decision  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  wider  rela¬ 


tionship  with  the  US  was  taken. 
It  culminated  in  Mrs  Gandhi’s 
visit  to  Washington  in  1982  dur¬ 
ing  which  it  was  agreed  in  princi¬ 
ple  to  conclude  k  memorandum 
of  understanding  on  transfer  of 
high  technology. 

PM-Mitterrand  talks 

The  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  is  expected  to  have  four 
rounds  of  talks  with  the  French 
President,  Mr  Francois  Mitter¬ 
rand,  during  his  three-day  offi¬ 
cial  visit  to  France,  beginning 
June  6. 

Several  bilateral  and  interna¬ 
tional  issues  will  figure  in  the 
talks  the  North-South  dialogue, 
the  ‘star  wars’  threat,  disarma¬ 
ment  and  the  deliberations  at 
the  recently  concluded  summit - 
of  seven  industralised  nations 
are  among  the  issues.  The  two 
leaders  are  also  likely  to  ex¬ 
change  views  on  the  situation  in 
Lebanon,  the  Palestine  issue  and 
the  Gulf  war. 

Mr  Gandhi  will  also  witness  a 
display  by  the  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  French  fighter  aircraft, 
the  Mirage  2000,  which  is  likely 
to  be  added  to  the  lAF  fleet 
shortly.  He  will  also  visit  salon 
du  Bourget  (an  exhibition  of  air¬ 
craft),  where  the  latest  French 
planes  are  on  display. 
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Jha  briefs 
PM  on  talks 
with  Reagan 

New  Delhi,  May  30  (UNI):  Mr 
L.K.  Jha,  who  went  to  the  United; 
States  to  ther  United  States  to 
prepare  for  the  Prime  Minister’s 
official  visit  to  that  country  be¬ 
ginning  June  11,  called  on  Mr* 
Rajiv  Gandhi  here  today. 

Mr  Jha  is  understood  to  have 
reported  to  Mr  Gandhi  about  his 
discussions  with  the  US  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr  Ronald  Reiagan,  and 
other  American  leaders  on  im¬ 
portant  matters  that  are  likely  to 
figure  at  the  summit  between  Mr  ' 
Reagan  and  Mr  Gandhi. 

.Mr  Jha,  who  was  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  Mr  Gandhi’s  special  envoy 
is  also  believed  to  have  briefed  , 
the  Prime  Minister  on  the  latest  I 
thinking  of  the  US  Administra-  ; 
tion  on  technology  transfer  and  i 
concessional  aid  flows  to  India.  I 

Mr  Jha  is  reported  to  have 
discussed  in  depth  the  question 
of  diversifying  Indo-U?  coopera-  ^ 
tion  in  science  and  technology  i 
and  in  other  spheres.  I 

He  had  a  separate  meeting 
with  the  US  secretary  of  state, 
Mr  George  Shultz,  and  ex¬ 
changed  views  on  major  interna¬ 
tional  issues  like  disarpiament, 
the  militarisation  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  developments  in  the 
Asian  continent. 
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Britain 


^rowing  ex^sure  to  the  Lfoi-  ; 

'ftfd  S^tes  of  America  has  ■ 
been  a  crucially  important  influence 
in  the  shaping  of  the  values  smd 
attitudes  of  the  Indian  elite,  parti¬ 
cularly  its  English-educated,  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking,  superficially  wester¬ 
nised  urban  middle-class  strata  in 
recent  years. 

Indeed,  for  the  Indian  elite,  the 
U.  S.  has  over  the  past  decade-and- 
a-half  decisively  displaced  Britain 
as  the  main  locus  of  its  encounter 
with  the  west,  as  the  principal  ‘re¬ 
presentative  or  paradigm  of  the 
first  world  and  its  culture,  as  the 
chief  source  of  ideas  associated  with 
western  modernism  and  as  the 
quintessential  social-political-eco- 
nomic  model  of  what  the  western 
world  stands  for. 

Whether  the  elite  is  right  in  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  U.  S.  such  a  unique 
and  elevated  status  or  not,  that 
country  does  now  enjoy  it.  This  is 
a  consequence  not  merely  of  the 
hegemonic  position  of  the  U.  S.  in 
the  west  or  in  the  world  as  a 
whole  —  which  is  much  older  — 
but  also,  and  more  importantly,  of 
the  decline  of  Britain  as  an  econo¬ 
mic  and  political  power  since  the 
war  and  of  the  loosening  of  the 
colonial  bonds  between  that  country 
and  India  over  the  past  two  deca¬ 
des. 

There  are  numerous  indices  of 
the  growth  of  the  American  con¬ 
tact  with  "nnd  influence  upon  the 
Indian  elite.  Whether  it  is  ,ccono- 
mic  relations  and  trade,  technical 
collaboration  in  numerous  fields, 
academic  discourse  and  dialogue 
within  the  scientific  community,  or 
cultural  exchanges  —  which  are 
expanding  in  size  and  number  — 
and  increasingly  frequent  visits  of 
ermgre  IndSns.  and  tourists  to 
this  country,  or  direct  exposure 
to  the  media,  espedally  Hollywood 
films  and  packaged  programmes 
on  television,  the  American  pre¬ 
sence,  already  overwhelming,  has 
been  growing  in  ilus  country. 

At  the  seemingly  more  superfi¬ 
cial,  but  nonetheless  important, 
level  represented  by  the  new  con¬ 
sumerism  of  the  Indian  middle 


By  PRAFUL  BmWAI 

classes  — '  of"*  wlii^“fiaiiburger3, 
pizzas,  video  films  and  games,  TV 
serials  such  as  “I  Love  •  Lucy,” 
electrical  gadgets  and  appliances, 
fashion,  dothes  and  ^>ortswear, 
Harold  Robbins’  best  s^iig  ‘‘no¬ 
vels,”  all-American  cigarettes, 
cola-based  soft  drinks  (to  which 
list  Pep&i-Cola  may  soon  be  ad¬ 
ded),  and  of  late,  personal  com¬ 
puters  are  all  spedfi^c  components 

—  the  U.  S.  influence  is  too  visi¬ 
ble  to  be  underrated-  , 

A  Reference  Point 

It  is  not  just  the  inore  iniitative 
or  servile  elements  within  the 
Indian  dite  —  such  as  those  who 
mig^it  regard  the  “American  way 
of  life”  (whatever  they  m^n  by 
it)  as  the  ideal  one  and  cite  the 
i  U.  S.  as  the  prime  examde  of  so¬ 
ciety,  culture  and  politics  that 
this  country  ought  to  emulate  — 
that  are  vnthin  the  orbit  of  the 
American  influence.  The  more  en¬ 
lightened  sections  of  the  intelli¬ 
gentsia,  such'  as  sdentisrts  and  hi- 
tech  researchers,  computerniks, 
engineers,  technocrats,  artists,  wri¬ 
ters,  journalists,  as  well  as  mana¬ 
gers  and  professionals  associated 
with  the  tertiary  sector  and  young 
entrepreneurs  ire  equally  within 
that  sphere- 

-  Ammca  has  in  fact  become  a 
Mecca  for  several  prof^ionaJ 
groups  mtbin  the  Indian  middle 
class,  their  prindpal  reference 
point,  a  destination.  A  degree  from  . 
an  American  university,  especially 
in  management,  but  also  secon- . 
darily  in  engineering  and  the  ap¬ 
plied  sciences,  is  today’s  passport 
for  entry  into  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  Indian  professional  job 
market,  ^t  as  an  Oxbridge  de¬ 
gree,  typfcally  in  the  liberal  arts 
or  humanities,  used  to  be  till  the 
‘sixties. 

Little  wonder  then  that  large ' 
numbers  of  bright  middle-class 
Indian  students  aspire  to  go  to  the 
U.S.  rather  than  any  other  coun¬ 
try.  The  number  of  Indian  students 
currently  attending  U.S.  univer- 
versities  —  nearly  14,000  —  is 
only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  aspi¬ 
rants,  as  dramatic  increases  in 
the  number  of  students  sitting  for 


tests  sadi  as  TOEFL  (test  of 
Eng^isb  as  a  foreign  language)  and 
GRE  (graduate  record  examina- 
tioa)  —  pre-admission  require¬ 
ments  for.,  most  American  univer¬ 
sities  —  would  show. 

As  IS  well-known.  between  a 
quarter  and  half  of  all  graduat^ 
from  the  better  Indian  technok>j|y 
universities;  such  as  the  Indian  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Technology,  seek  to 
study  and  then  settle  down  in  the 
U.S.  This  is  also-  true  of  a  large 
number  of  professionals  for  other 
categories,  such  as  managers 
(MBAs),  doctors  and,  of  course, 
scientists. 

According  to  the  latest  availa¬ 
ble  migration  sfatistres,  this  coun¬ 
try  lo8t  by  way  of  emigmtion  as 
many  as  13,200^  managers  to  the 
dcveloTjed  countries  between  1974 
and  1981  alone.  The  vast  maiority 
of  these  people  migrated  to  the 
I  U.  S.  Although  the  figure  does 
not  appear  to  be  large  in  absolute 
terms,  it  is  estimate  that  this  emi- 
.gration  siphoned  off  most  mana- 
,gers  who  were  trained  in  India. 
The  trend  is  likefy  only  to  have 
been  reinforced  since  19S1. 

Unequal  Contact 

Highly  qualified  professionals 
account  for  the  bulk  of  those 
1  who  have  emigrafed  ^  to  the  U.  S. 
from  this  country  since  indepeiv^ 
dence.  Between  1947  and  19v^5. 
only  6jOOO  Indians  sought  U.  S. 
citizenship.  In  the  period  l%5  to 
1976  their  number  had  risen  to 
100-000  and  between  1976  and 
1980  by  another  50,000.  Th’is  in¬ 
creasing  flow  has  now  established 
a  half-raill’cm-stTong  Indian  cotn- 
inunitv  in  the  U.  S.,  composed  pri¬ 
marily  of  prosperous  professi(%- 
nals. 

These  Indians  as  a  group  belong 
to  the  top  seven  per  cent  of  Ame¬ 
rican  income  earners.  Their  assets, 
conservatively  estimated  at  oyer 
S  12  billion  are  several  times 
the  per  capita  U.S.  average  for 
any  other  third  w'orld  ethnic 
^oup.  Their  median  income,  over 
$25,000  a  year,  is  more  than 
twice  the  national  median.  And 
their  reservoir  of  professional  tal¬ 
ent  fe  the  richest  of  any  ethnic 
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cateitory.  As  apainst  27  per  cmt 
of  the  U.S.  woHcforce  as  a  whole, 
over  .  80^  per  cent  d  the  Indfan- 
bom  ?abour  force  Kvina  in  that 
country  in  1981  engaged  in 
professional,  technical  and  raana- 
gertaJ  categories. 

ExposOTc  to  America,  refracted 
or  mediated  through  the  agency 
of  this  highly  successful  emigre 
community  has  undoubtedly  play¬ 
ed  a  vital  role  in  influencing  the 
elite  at  home  and  shaping 
its  attitudes.  The  myriad  links  bc- 
tweOT  the  Indian  professionals 
settled  in  the  U.  S.  and  their  re¬ 
latives;  former  colleagues,  fri«ids, 
former  peer  gremps  b^ed  on  caste, 
clan_an<^]dmhap  tics  —  and  these 
numlw  five  million  or  sK^e  — 
are  such  as  would  natmally  make- 
the  American  ,  expen^ice  of  the  ' 
former  a  pole  or  -  attraction,  a' 
source  of  ideas,  attitudes  and  va¬ 
lues,  and  a  model  to  be  emulated 
by  the  latter.  The  increasing  value 
placed  by  the  professional  middle 
classes  on  success,  of  which  the 
Indians  who  have  become  U.S. 
citizens  or  “green  card*'  holders 
have  had  more  than  a  small  mea¬ 
gre,  itself  exerts  a  strong  pull, 
ideological,  cultural  and  social, 
upon  sections  of  the  Indian  elite 
which  are  in  contact  with  them. 

The  Indian  community  in  the 
U.S.  then  has  acted  as  a  sort  of 
transmission  belt  of  ideas  and  atti¬ 
tudes  feeding^  into  this  country’s 
westehiised  elite.  This  has  supple-  ^ 
mented  a  more'  direct  form  of  con¬ 
tact,  often  of  an  unequal  kind  — 
since  it  is  loaded  in  favour  of  the 
U.S.  This  is  manifest  both  at  the 
more  mundane  level  of  technology 
transfer,  business  collaboration  and 
tertiary  or  “quadrenary”  (so-called 
information  and  related  businesses) 

_  sector  activities;  and  through  num¬ 
erous  ideas  and  artefacts:  textbooks 
(which  especially  in  the  technical 
and  management  curricula  have  re¬ 
placed  older  British,  and  of  course 
Indian,  ones),  theatre,  music,  dance, 
pulp  literature  and,  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  notions  about  life-styles, 
habitat,  food,  recreation,  the  family 
and  personal  relationships^  to  men¬ 
tion  only  a  few. 

Major  Changes 

But  what  sort  of  America,  which 
aspects  of  that  society  and  its  cul¬ 
ture,  has  ^this  growing  exposure  in¬ 
volved  and  focussed  on?  Crucially, 
it  is  the  U.S.  of  triumphant  Rea- 
ganism,  the  right-wing,  conservative 
.America  of  the  late  'seventies  and 
the  ’eighties  that  has  increasingly 
dominated  the  images,  identities 
and  ideas  that  have  been  transmit¬ 
ted  to  this  country. 


This  fact  is  of "  singular  impor¬ 
tance.  For,  although  it  is  not  folly 
appreciated,  least  of  all  in  this 
country,  the  U.S.  economy  and 
society  have  under|one  a  profound 
transformation  particularly  since  the 
end  of  the  Vietnam  war,  which  has 
completely  altered  the  political 
landscape  of  that  country,  resulted 
in  significant  shifts  in  the  balance 
of  social  forces,  and  wrought  major  ■ 
changes  in  the  dominant  values  and  i 
attitudes  prevalent  in  that  society,  j 
There  are  many  indices  of  this 
transformation.  Sectors,  .  industry ! 
groups  and  regions  that  were  domi¬ 
nant  in  the  economy  for  three  de¬ 
cades  since  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II  have  yielded  primacy  to 
entirely  new  ones.  The  tertiary  and 
quadrenary  sectors  of  the  economy 
have  grown  considerably  faster  — 
and  at  a  historically  unprecedented 
rate — than  manufacturing  industry 
itself.  High-tech  industries,  banking, 
real  j^tate,  services  such  as  con¬ 
sultancy,  and  businesses  associated 
with  medical  care,  recreation,  en¬ 
tertainment  and  fast-foods  have  dis¬ 
placed  traditional  industries  and 
economic  activities. 

^  This  has  altered  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion  the  central  dynamic  that  cha¬ 
racterises  contemporary  U.S.  capi¬ 
talism.  A  concomitant  of  this  shift 
in  the  basic  co-ordinates  of  the 
American  economy  has  been  a 
series  of  major  changes  in  society, 
the  terms  of  competition  and  strug¬ 
gle  between  different  social  groups 
and  classes,  and  in  American  poli¬ 
tics.  The  next  article  will  discuss 
some  features  of  this  transforma¬ 
tion  and  such  of  its  consequences 
as  are  relevant  to  the  American 
influence  to  which  the  Indian  elite 
has  been  exposed. 
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Raiiv  Gandhi’s  ‘new  India^  iHope«»t«h»u.ey 

By  Orrin  G. 


course 


^  s  November.  ,Pof ^^iwortohfle  ^^STSSe  -“d^^Vee  high; 

’  observers  were  cautious  m  predicting  thel^ion  by  trio  to  India.  I  am  sure  that 

of  US-Indian  relations  because  he  was  then  an  un-  ^b  items  dumg  his  unrioticed  by  the  Soviets,  who 

fwn  vpars  aco  a  4.u^co  efforts  have  not  gone  UlUiOuteu  y _ •  4.;f:«VTon- 


S:2fS  Relations  report  had  are  dil^ntly  pursing  pmt 

scribed  Mr.  Gandhi  as  a  very ‘‘reluctant  entomt  mto  th  tures.  Last  soacecraft  along  with  two  Soviet 

poliUcalerena"whowas>otj»*weUversedmehherI»-  fte*  m  a 

"^StSS’bearmg  on  US-Indian  lelalione.  The  S'fiS'imerioan  weapone  on  *« 

United  States  has  a  great  deal  to  offer  India  m  the  way  of  bould  simply  be  prepar^  to  r^po  obstacle  to 


notin  a  position  to  lend  India  high-twh  support^  iTgree  with  my  good  friend  Sen.  Sam 

In  mv  view,  our  ultimate  goal  should  be  to  s^  ivir.  India.  1  agr^  wim  i  y  e  Pakistan  actu- 

GmdS^eS.;  India  with  theWeat  The  fet  step  mto  „ho  has  !f“‘'P^.“*iS’“S“^SsamlMntated, 

process  is  to  fanuence  India  to  ®;^“I*  “J™!  F^^en  ?““'Ji,^S^tho'zeBlSs  on  both  sides  would 

nonalienment.  It  will  take  a  persistentieffort  to  loosen  “It  seems  to  me  t^t  even  the  zemo  ^ 

New  Delhi’s  ties  to  Moscow,  which  were  formal^^m  th  begin  to  see  that  there  is  muc  ,  > >  irue  Reagan  ad- 

f^l  friendship  treaty.  Mr.  Gan.^  has  re-  tals  together  than  to  bettSian- 

centlv  underscored  the  difference  between  In^s  rela  ministration  is  helpmg  to  set  th  _^  balanced  policy 
S  vdtii  toe  two  superpowers:  He  has  smd  toat  whde  Pakistani  relations  by  developing  a  balanceu  p 
India  has  a  “multifaceted”  relationship  unto  toe  U^^d  between  toe  ^ocountae^  nntimistic  about  toe  future 
States  including  economic,  technological,  and  cultural  pmally,  although  I  °P*^upi;pve  it  would  be  a 

“highly  values”  India’s  “wid^rangmg  US-Indian  relations,  I  beheve  it  woum  ^ 

and^toe-tested”  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  mistake  to  be  overeager  ip  Gaiidhi  each 

ThTRTaSu  administration  is  wisely  encouragmg  ^t  expect  a  kne^jerk  responj  tom  Mr^^^ 

peaceful  cultural,  scientific,  and  totoologic^  ciw^to  time  we  oHct  toeindiam  Gandhi  com- 

tion  with  India.  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  f  terview  with  ^fewsweek, 

S  ac^s  toe  US  -  including  the  Kennedy  puter,  the  gbnilar,  if  you  imagme  In^  as  a  huge  airc 
music,  urcuiia  uoi  >  _  „„„i.riKnt.inn  toward  creat-  .  . 


miKsic  drama,  dance,  mm,  anu  i-iaiw.  - - - 

progr^  will  be  an  important  contribution  “e^^ 

ing  better  understanding  between  toe  peoples 


Sen  Orrin  G.  Hatch  (R)  of  Utah  is  vicech^an  for 

fyreig^licyofthe  Senate  steering  connmttee. 
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India’s  Economic  Revolution 

U.S.  Can  Help  Gandhi’s  Cause— and  Our  Own  Interests 


By  STANLEY].  HEGINBOTHAM 

Many  AmericaM  are  likely  to 
the  significance  of  this  weeks  vl^  of 
India?^^Wnl*ter, 

Washington.  * 

ties  to  the  Soviet  Union  could  easily  draw 
attention  away  from  the  dranmtlc  <*ang« 

In  Indian  econmnlc  policy 

brought  about,  and  the 

American  recognltkm  of  (and  support  tor) 

^'^Ss'^sSSm  of  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  India  since  tl^  coim^ 

became  to***^^^ 
numerous,  and  fundamental  differences  m 
SS^pollcy  and  philo«,phy  are  at  t^ 
root  of  much  of  the  acrimony.  Ho^«.  to 
the  last  several  years,  Indian  thtoklng  arto 
oractlce  in  critical  aspecU  of  ec<momic 
TOlicy  have  be«»  undergoing  a  revolution. 

Rajiv  Gandhi  did  not  initiate  that  rev^- 
tion,  but  he  has  greatly  accelerated  it  The 
nrospects  f«  more  extensive  econmnic  ana 
trade  Ues  with  India,  and  for  more  comfort¬ 
able  Wlateral  relations,  are 
improved  by  Ws  having  inherited  his 
mother’s  manUe,  It  is  important  that  we 
recognise  and  reinforce  this,  not  omy 
because  it  is  at  the  heart  of  prospects  for 
Improved  retations,  but  also  becau«  Gm- 
dhi  may  w^  need  help  and  8tq»p<wtto  what 
promises  to  be  a  major  battle  with  regres- 
Sve  economic  thinking  in  his  own  country. 

Since  independence,  Indian  econonM 
poUcy  rhetoric  has  been  anti-capitall^ 
anti-competitive,  anti-market  and  antl^ 
world  trade  The  practical  consequenc^ 
this  have  been  heavy  government  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  public  sector,  elaborate  sys¬ 
tems  of  licensing  and  controls  on  the 
private  sector,  tax  structures  that  discour- 
ased  capital  investment  and  promoted  an 
extensive  and  ela^rate  black-market 
economy,  and  controls,  pricing  poUoM  ^ 
investment  poUdes  that  discouraged  vig¬ 
orous  efforts  to  promote  exports. 


•DOROTHTABLS 

Rajiv  Gandhi 

The  infatuation  of  India’s  first  generation 
Of  leaders  with  Fabian  sodalism  ^  a 
maVw  in  Shaping  economic  policy 

SSSgSrt  tl^decad«.  But  far 
i^«^t  as  an  explanation  for  In^ 
DoUcv  are  attitudes  and  valuM  ^t 

^ted  in  Indian  s^al. 
and  ^osophical  thought 
that  Gandhi  proposes  challenge  central 
elements  of  those  traditional  views. 

The  source  of  much  traditic^ 
economic  thinking  is  the  view  of  a  vill^ 
society  consisting  of  numerous  castes 
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whose  members’  relations  with  each  other 
are  defined  by  elaborate  seta  of  duties  and 
rights.  Order,  balance  and  general  well-be¬ 
ing  are  preserved  as  long  as  everyone 
carries  out  these  traditionally  defined  roles. 
Disc^er  and  conflict  will  result  when 
individuals  depart  from  these  norms,  and 
individual  initiative,  ambition  and  striving 
for  economic  gain  are  seen  as  threatening 
to  the  social  o^er. 

The  village  deals  traditionally  with  the 
outside  monetary  economy  through  mer¬ 
chants,  who  buy  grain  and  other  commodi¬ 
ties  when  prices  are  low  and  then  seU  at 
much  higher  prices  during  periods  of 
scarcity,  and  through  money  lenders  who 
extract  usurious  interest  rates  from  chronic 
debtors.  These  are  the  "capitalists”  who 
manage  the  market  economy  in  the  world 
of  most  Indians.  They  also  represent  the 
threatening  and  potentially  destructive 
results  of  dependence  on  the  outside  world. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that  Indians  have 
traditionally  resisted  suggestions  that  they 
build  their  economy  around  indi¬ 

vidual  initiattve,  incentives,  capitalism, 
foreign  investment  and  a  vigorous  foreign 
trade  sector.  Instead,  the  leadershfo  has 
tried  to  use  licenses,  quotas,  regulation^ 
administered  prices  and  public  ownership 
to  social  order  and  equity.  The 

results  have  often  been  choking  ineffiden- 


Hls  visit,  then,  provides  an  opportunity 
to  play  down  the  kind  of  acrimonious  and 
often  unproductive  focus  on  India’s  ties  to 
the  ^vlet  Union,  which  has  characterized 
much  previous  dialogue  with  Indian  lead¬ 
ers.  Americans  can  help  Gandhi’s  cause— 
and  the  future  of  Indo-American  rela¬ 
tions— by  recognizing  the  bravery  and 
boldness  of  what  he  is  doing.  Moreover,  we 
can  emphasize  our  interest  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  changing  Indian  economy,  and 
exploring  progress  in  areas  that  have 
historically  discouraged  us  from  investing 
in  India’s  growth  and  development 

Finally,  we  can  demonstrate  an  openness 
to  the  possibility  that  the  Indian  economy, 
so  unpromising  and  forbidding  to  us  in  the 
past  will  soon  become  an  attraction  for 
American  investment  and  trade. 

Stanley  J.  Heffinbotham,  chief  of  the 
foreign  affaire  and  national  defente  divition 
of  the  Congretiional  Research  Service,  it  the 
author  of  "Cvlturee  in  Conflict-  The  Four 
Facet  of  Indian  Bureaucraq/'  (Columbia 
UnivereityPrest). 


des  imposed  by  bureaucratie  red  tape, 
much  more  modest  growth  than  that 
achieved  by  more  market-oriented  Asian 
countries  and  widespread  corruption. 

Slowly,  over  the  last  decade,  Indians 
have  b^jun  to  flirt  with  econmnic  policy 
ba^  on  market  forces,  foreign  investment 
and  more  vigorous  involvement  in  foreign 
trade.  Indira  Gandhi’s  experimenU  were 
cautioosi  by  contrast,  her  son  has  been  far 
bolder  and  more  adventuresome  He  has 
speeded  the  deregulatkm  of  about  25 
sectors  in  the  economy,  created  conditions 
for  Indian  competition  in  computer  and 
elrotronics  industries,  and  changed  taxa¬ 
tion  and  monopoly  provisiona  to  foster 
private  capital  investment  and  initiative. 

Timid,  traditional,  bureaucratie  and 
ideological  elemenU  in  the  Indian  body 
politic  have  already  begun  to  react  to  these 
changes.  Gandhi  will  face  opposition  not 
only  from  the  left  but  also  from  within  his 
own  Congress  party,  public  corporations 
and  the  country’s  bureaucracies. 


no 
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By  George  D.  Moffett  III 

staff  wrftBfoi  The  Christen  Scierx^eMon^  ■ 

;  •.  Washhigtoh 

Essenoall}^  it^  been  a  get-acqiiainted  visit.  * 

But  through  a  combination  of  quiet  diplomatic  reas¬ 
surances  and  promises  of  expanded  trade,  United  States 
officials  have  used  the  occasion  of  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi’s  first  state  visit  this  week  to  draw  India  into  a 

^  “more  balanced  nonalign- 1 
ment,”  as  one  senior  admin¬ 
istration  official  describes  it. 

Diplomatic  efforts  to  ease 
strained  US-Indian  relations 
have  been  reinforced  by  a 
number  of  recent  movies  and 
television  specials  f  that ; 
“have  left  many  Americana'S 
feeling  good  about  India,” 
says  a  State  Departmentj 
official. 

US  officials  say  they  have: 
Rajiv  Gandhi  with  Reagan  no  illusions  about  the  limits 

during  US  visit  this  week  of  accommodation  with  In¬ 
dia.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  visit  to 
Moscow  last  month  was  a  reaffirmation  of  India’s  pri¬ 
mary  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  1 

Still,  this  week’s  visit  has  left  a  trace  of  optimism ' 
about  the  future  of  US-Indian  relations.  -  * 

“There’s  an  enormous  change  in  the  traditional  view 
of  India  here,”  says  one  expert  on  US-Indian  relations. 
“The  US  now  takes  India’s  fears  and  strategic  interests 
more  to  heart.”  At  the  same  time,  “Rajiv  may  be  the  per¬ 
son  who  can  best  respond,”  says  this  expert.  “He  has 
less  paranoia  about  India  than  his  mother  [former  Prime 
Minister  Indma  Gandhi].  That  may  allow  Hajiv  to  dis¬ 
tance  himself  more  from  Moscow.  ” 


India.  '  ,/  -  , 

Mr.  Reagan  also  ib^nfirmed  US  opposition  to  Paki¬ 
stan’s  reported  efforts  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons^ 

\  rPinadly,  the  President  provided  assurances  of  US  sup-  ^ 
port  for  Indian  national  unity,  which  is  being  challenge 
I  by  a  Sikh  separatist  movement. Tn  welcoming  remarks  at 
the  White  House  Wednesday  the  President  told  Gandhi 
I  the  US  “remains  steadfastly  dedicated  to  India’s  unity, 
and  we  firmly  oppose  those  who  would  undermine  it,”  j 
In  return,  the  President  encouraged  India  to  take  a| 
more  active  role  in  helping  to  end  the  Soviet  Union’s  five- 1 
year  occupation  of  Af^anistan.  So  far  India  has  been  re- 
I  luctant  to  jeopardize  relations  with  Moscow  by  taking  a 
sttoi^  pubUc  stand  on  Afghanistan.  In  an  address  to  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  yesterday,  Gandhi  rernained 
^noncommital,  sjying  only  that  India  is  “opposed  to  both 
foreign  presences  and  pressures.” 

‘  In  addition  to  diplomacy,  the  US  sought  to  wean  India 
frorn  the  Soviet  Union  with  expanded  trade  ties.  Two 
years  ago,  the  US  became  India’s  largest  trading  partner. ; 
The  US  would  like  to  build  on  that  relationship  by 
supplying  the  h^-technology  goods  that  India  needs  for 
rapid  industrialization  —  but  cannot  obtain  from  the  So¬ 
viet  Union. 

US  and  Indian  officials  this  week  discussed  the  sale  of 
both  civilian  and  military  technology  to  India.  They  say 
the  sale  could  be  the  prelude  to  a  significantly  increased 
US-Indian  trade  relationship  in  the  toture. 

On  Thursday,  Gandhi  inaugurated  a  two-year  festival 
of  Indian  arts  and  culture,  which  one  senior  administra¬ 
tion  official  describes  as  the  “largest  single  cultural-ex¬ 
change  program  ever.” 


In  an  Oval  Office  meeting  Wednesday,  President 
Reagan  assured  Gandhi  —  apparently  with  mixed  suc¬ 
cess  ~  that  the  current  six-year,  $3.2  billion  US  military 
aid  program  to  Pakistan  is  designed  to  shore  up  Pakistan 
against  possible  threats  from  neighboring  Afghanistan, 
now  occupied  by  more  than  100,000  Soviet  troops.  Offi¬ 
cials  say  tile  aid  package  has  not  altered  the  military  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  Asian  subcontinent,  which  heavily  favors 
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Gandhi  Visit  Won’t 

Foreigii~Policy  Issues  Pose  Obstacles  for  Washington^  New  Delhi? 


U.S.andia  Tia* 


By  Matt  Miller 
AND  Barry  Kramer 

Sfjci  hil  (a  TiiK  Asian  Wall  Stkkkt  Journal 

For  almost  four  decades,  a  widening  gulf 
of  mutual  recrimination  has  separated  the 
world’s  two  largest  democracies,  India  and 
the  U.S. 

Despite  years  of  American  largess  to 
India  in  the  form  of  billions  of  -dollars  in 
grants,  loans  and  grain,  in  Washington’s 
eyes  India  has  seemed  to  take  more  com¬ 
fort  in  the  Soviet  Union’s  actions  than  in 
those  of  the  U.S.  Thus,  almost  alone  outside- 
the  Soviet  bloc,  India  refuses  to  publicly 
condemn  the  Russian  invasion  of  Afghani¬ 
stan  and,  indeed,  says  that  Washington 
must  share  the  blame  for  the  bloodshed 
because  it  helps  arm  and  support  the  Af¬ 
ghan  rebels. 

But  with  the  coming  to  power  of  Rajiv 
Gandhi  after  the  assassination  of  his  moth¬ 
er,  Indira,  optimists  have  begun  speculating 
that  India  will  take  a  more  truly  neutral 
path  between  the  two  superpowers.  Mr. 
Gandhi’s  open  admiration  of  American 
technology,  his  steps  to  entice  U.S.  business 
investment  and  his  decision  to  visit  the  U.S. 
for  five  days,  beginning  today,  have  fed 
such  speculation. 

‘He  Went  Too  Far* 

In  both  India  and  the  U.S.,  however, 
political  analysts  say  the  visit  is  likely  to 
accomplish  little.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  youth  (he  is 
40  years  old),  his  British  education,  his 
training  as  an  airljne  pilot  and  his  efforts  to 
modernize  India’s  lumbering  economy  won’t 


necessarily  translate  into  appreciaoly  closer 
ties  with  the  U.S.,  the  analysts  say. 

“Just  because  the  guy  can  program  a 
computer  doesn’t  mean  he’s  going  to  jump 
into  bed  with  us,”  says  a  U.S.  businessman 
in  New  Delhi. 

Mr.  Gandhi  already  has^made  it  clear 
that  India  won’t  im¬ 
prove  its  U.S.  ties  at 
the  expense  of  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  During  a  visit 
to  Moscow  last 
month,  Mr,  Gandhi 
joined  the  Russians 
in  criticizing  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan’s  Strategic  De¬ 
fense  Initiative,  the 
'  so-called  Star  Wars 
plan.  He  also  accused 
the  U.S.  of  turning  a 
“blind  eye”  to  deve¬ 
lopment  of  nuclear 
weapons  by  Pakistan,  a  U.S.  ally  and  long¬ 
time  enemy  of  India.  And  in  an  interview 
with  foreign  reporters  in  New  Delhi  before 
leaving  for  the  U.S.,  Mr.  Gandhi  said  the 
only  difference  between  the  Soviet  military 
takeover  of  Afghanistan  and  the  U.S.  occu¬ 
pation  of  Grenada  was  that  the  American 
troops  had  since  left, 

“A  lot  of  people  around  him  think  he 
went  too  far.”  says  Paul  Kreisberg  of  the 
New  York-based  Council  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  a  former  U.S.  diplomat  in  New 
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Delhi.  “We  don’t  know  enough  about 'the! 
man  to  know  if  it  was  done  deliberately  or' 
out  of  naivete.”  •  :  '  ‘  '  '  f 

According  to  Indian  political  obseryex^l 
‘Mr.  Gandhi  remains  ‘  committed'  V 
preserving  -  his:'  country’s  longstandingi 
policies,  some  of  which  clearly  displease  the' 
U.S.  They  include  antogonism  toward  Paki4 
Stan,  close  economic  and  military  ties  wlth^' 
the  Soviet  Union  and  an  effort  to  champion 
the  global  nonaligned  nwvement.  In  foreign 
relations/  Mr/\GandW|  **has  a  sense  of.  ^ 
legacy,  but/no./^n^vof  destiny.”  says/ 
Bhabani  Sen  Gupta  of  the  Center  for-  Policy^t 
Studies  /  ^  independent  Indian  think;tani<.Vf- 
.  j '  'Sense-of Legacy 

Given  the  prime  minister’s  sense  of  lega¬ 
cy,  many  experts -on ‘U.S.-India  relations/ 
believe  that  recent  American  optimism  on' 
improved  ties  isn’t-warranted.  ”A  lot  of  us 
were  concerned  after-Rajiv’s  emergence 
that  there  was  rising.in  t^  U.S.  expectation . 
of  rapid  change  infiU.S‘India  relations,” 
says  Marshall  Bouton  of  the  Asia  Society  in 
New  York.  But/ he  notes,  “the  Indo-Soviet 
relationship  is  just  too  central  to  be  reduced 
unless  there*  are  major  changes  in  the- 
region  and  in  U.S.  policy.’ ^  “ 

An  inherent  danger  In  such  an  American 
misconception,  says'  William  Richter,  a; 
Kansas  State  University  political  scientist  * 
now  in  India,‘is  ;that/‘somehow.  the  U.S. 
could  look  aUthis  aS'aJspumed  love  affair.'>^ 
To  many  in  ^ndia/jthe  success  of  Mr/ 
Gandhi’s -visit  will  dep^d  on  discussion  inj 
Please  Turn  to  Page Column 
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'  two  areas.  The  first  involves  whether  the 
two  nations  can  establish  at  least  a  symbol* 
ic  strengthening  of  economic  ties.  Although 
the  U.S.  wjis  India's  largest  trading  partner 
last  year,  two-way  trade  totaled  only  $4 
billion*' including  $1  billion  in  Indian  oil 
exports  that  aren’t  likely  to  be  repeated. 

.  The  second  issue  concerns  whether  the 
U.S.  will ;accord  India  a  higher  status  in 
world  politics  than  it  has  done  in  the  past. 
Many  .  Indians  will  be  disappointed  if  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Reagan  isn’t  treating  Mr: 
Gandhi  oa  an  equal  footing.  “It  depends  on 
how  seriously  the  U.S,  takes  India  as  a 
great  power,”  says  Indian  political  scientist 

Bha^^Wariavwalla.  V  j  - 

Bui^^inost  no  one  expects  the  visit  to 
pr^Suc^.^any  real,. breakthroughs.  In  the 
press  ,  ponference  with  foreign  journalists 
last  weeki  Mr.  Gandhi  hirnself  underscored ; 
the.^tripX‘'lirnitatiohs.  It$.  most  important 
purpdsevhesaid,.^is  simply  a  “better  under¬ 
standing  ^belhveen't^  countries.’;.,: ..  , 

1  The  Pakistan  Issue  :  ^ 

Thje  critical  roadblock  to  better  relations 
is-"  the  .  U.S.  “tilt!’  toward  Pakistan,  a 
country  with  which  India  has  fpught  three 
wars  since  botli  countries  were  created  out 
of  British  India  in  1947.  Since  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  the  U.S.  has  , 
promised  Pakistan  billions  of  dollars  |n  new 
arms,  including  F-16  jets,  which  are  far 
more  sophisticated  than  anything'  in  the 
Indian  arsenal.  ,  ’  ; 

To  the  Indians,  the  arms  are  offensive 
weapons  against  India  rather  than  defensi  ve 
weapons  against  the  Soviets.^  “The  K-16s 
aren’t  deployed  to  deal  with  a  threat 
against  Afghanistan,”  says  an  Indian  offi¬ 
cial.  “They  are  on  the  Indian  border  --  in  an 
area  from  which  attacks  on  India  have 
occurred  before.”.  .  / 

But  despite  such  perceptions,  some  Indi¬ 
an  analysts/ believe  that  Afghanistan  may 
eventually’ provide  an  area  for  U.S.-Indian 
agreement.  According  to  experts  in  New 
Delhi,  Mr.  Gandhi  privately  told  officials  in 
Moscow  of  his  opposition  to  the  Soviet 
occupation  of  Afghanistan.  These  experts 
believe  Mr.'  Gandhi  may  be  willing  to 
mediate  the  Afghan  conflict,  an  ofk?r  the 
U.S.  might  support. 

Weapons  Co-production? 

India  also  would  like  to  develop  arms 
relations  with  the  U.S.,  which  currently 
provides  no  military  assistance  to  New 
Delhi.  At  the  press  conference,  however, 
Mr.  Gandhi  said  any  U.S.  weapons  sales  to 
India  could  be  hindered  by  tough  U.S. 
congressional  regulations,  which  the  prime 
minister  said  -sometimes  allow  the  U.S,  to 
unilaterally  change  an  agreement. 

Some  analysts  believe  that  Mr.  Gandhi, 
instead  of  offeiing  to  purchase  U.S.  arms, 
will  suggest  setting  up  a  weapons  co¬ 
production  agre(*ment.  Although  it  is  unlike¬ 
ly  that  any  such  arrangement  can  bo 
hammered  out  during  the  Gandhi  visit,  the 
two  c(>untries  may  announce  the  beginning 
oi  discussions  on  such  an  agreement.  Indian 
analysis  .sav. 


The  two  sides  also  will  discuss  increased 
U.S.  economic  assistance  tp  India  in  areiis 
of  high  technology,  involving  both  civilian 
and  military  applications.  A  memorandum 
of  understanding  on  the  matter  was  signed 
in  New  Delhi  last  month  during  a  visit  by 
U.S.  Commerce  Secretary  ,  Malcolm 
Baldrige.  ;  .  .  . 

At  the  press  conference,  Mr.  Gandhi  said 
he  was  waiting  “to  see  what  the  smaJ)  print 
is”  on  the  agreement  before  ma]«ng  any 
commitments.  But  analysts  in  New  Delhi 
believe  the  two  countries  are  close  to 
completing,  arrangements  on  the  sale  of 
some  computers^  That  could  pave  the  way 
for  better  economic  relations:  .  . 

“For  the  first  time,  both  sides  are 
interested  in  the  economy,”  says  "Mr. 
Richter.  “If  something  doesn’t  come  out,  it 
is  a  sign  of  deeper  problems,*!  , 

/  .V-r;  ^  No  U.S.  Frankfurters  ^ 
Although  Mr,  Gandhi  apparently  believes 
that  foreign  assistance  is  needed  to  help 
bridge.  India’s  technology  gaps,  few  in  India, 
expect  the  prime  minister  to  throw  the  ; 
'  economy  open  to  lai^ge-scale  foreign  partici¬ 
pation,  no  matter  what  offers  he  may 
receive.  ''  • 

“Just  because  Ronald  Reagan  is  nice  to 
India  doesn’t  mean  that  India  is  going  to 
buy  American  frankfurters,”  says  Mr. 
Wariavwalla,'  the  political  scientist.  “In¬ 
dia’s  approach  to  the  U.S.  is  one  of 
bargaining,”  adds  Mr.  Sen  Gupta  of  the 
Center  for  Policy  Studies.  :  • 

A  question  mark  in  the  Indo-U.S. 
discussions  is  India’s  fight  with  Union  Car¬ 
bide  Corp.  over  the  gas  leak  in  Bhopal  last 
December,  in  which  1,500  were  killed.  In  his 
press  conference,  Mr.  Gandhi  indicated  that 
he  wouldn’t  discuss  a  settlement  with  the 
U.S.  government  or  with  Union  Carbide 
officials.  He  also  said  the  leak  had  made 
India  increasingly  wary  of  foreign 
companies.  .  '  v-  •  - 

Nonetheless,  the  U.S..  should  find  Mr. 
Gandhi  more  receptive  to  overtures  of  bet¬ 
ter  relations  than  was  .his  mother.  Mr. 
Gandhi  has  no  memories  of  the  indepen¬ 
dence  fight  that  colored  India’s  relations 
with  the  West.  Moreover,  his  mother  often 
blamed  the  U.S.,  and  specifically  the  U.S. 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  for  India’s, 
problems.  Says  an  Indian  political  analyst:  < 
“Rajiv  doesn’t  have  this  obsessive  fear.” 
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WASHINGTON  LETTER ' 

Sharon  Butler 


m  Washington  is  a  whirl  of 
1/1  /  activity  in  preparation 
V  Y  for  Prime  Minister  Ra¬ 
jiv  Gandhi’s  visit.  In  the  last 
few;  weeksi  the  Indian  embassy 
has  been  throbbing  with  un¬ 
characteristic  energy.  The 
chancery  got  a  major  face  lift: 
old  sofas  'were  temporarily 
Stashed  ih  the  library,  and  car¬ 
pets  rolled  |up  in  the  corners, 
as  workmen  covered  the  walls 
in  fresh  whi^e  paint.  Diplomats 
have  been  working  overtime, 
even  on  weekends,  ironing  out 
fin^r  points  in  the  Prime 
Minister’s  schedule  for  this 
week,  fitting  in  appointments 
with  a  wide  range  of  eminent 
Americans,  from  astronomer 
Carl  Sagan  to  the  tough  televi¬ 
sion  news  {  interviewer  Ted 
Koppel.  And  over  at  the  state 
department^  the  chief  of  pro¬ 
tocol,  Mrs  ’  Selwa  Roosevelt, 
just  discovered  that  the  menu 
for  the  White  House  banquet 
in  honour  of  Mr  Gandhi  in¬ 
cluded  the  same  dish  she  had 
ordered  for  the  lunch  which 
the  secretary  of  state  is  host¬ 
ing.  She  quickly  planned  a  new 
menu  (the  White  House  always 
gets  precedence),  and  on  Fri¬ 
day  sampled  and  inspected  the 
items  so  as.  to  be  sure  that  the 
luncheon  for  about  200  guests 
goes  off  perfectly. 

Preparations  for  the  visit, 
thou^  now  reaching  a  fever¬ 
ish  pitch,  have  been  underway 
for  six  months  (the  cycle  of  the 
US  President’s  calendar).  The 
theme  for  tne  visit — ^technolo¬ 
gy  cooperation — had  crystal¬ 
lised  way  back  in  January. 

To  an  outsider,  the  visit  may 
look  like  little  more  than  a 
sy  mbolic  and  expensive  hand¬ 


shake,  for  bilateral  relations 
are  carried  on  and  discussed 


every  day  between  the  two 
countries’  diplomats,  politi- 
'cians,  and  government 
[bureaucrats.  Why,  indeed,^ 
’must  the  two  leaders  ever  ■ 
meet?  But  in  fact,  a  visit  loom-  ] 
ing  on  the  horizon  offers  up  an  | 
opportunity  to  give  a  fresh  ! 
impetus  to  relations,  to  rettunk 
old  problems,  unsnag  difficul¬ 
ties,  reevaluate  policies — aU, 
hopefully,  in  a  new  context.  At 
the  US  department  of  state, 

:  the  India  desk  suddenly  lur¬ 
ches  into  action.  Briefing  pap¬ 
ers  on  every  aspect  of  relations 
lare  ordered  up,  coordinated, 
•considered  and  the  state  de- 
'  partment  pushes  for  some  c6n- 
trepiece  for  the  visit:  a  new 
infusion  of  aid,  an  agreement 
on  a  political  problem,  a  milit¬ 
ary  cooperation  pact,  some¬ 
thing  to  signal  that  the  visit 
was  successful. 

Some  of  the  pre-visit  activity 
for  the  Prime  Minister’s  trip 
has  been  well-publicised — the 
visits  to  India  by  senior  com¬ 
merce  and  defence  depart¬ 
ment  officials.  But  much  has 
gone  on  quietly  behind  the 
scenes.  For  example.  Dr  Caro¬ 
line  Feeson,  who  heads  the 
south  Asia  section  of  the  US 
Chamber  of  Commerce’s  inter¬ 
national  division^  recently 
made  a  trip  to  India  to  finalise 

the  list  for  a  breakfast  meeting 

with  US  business  executives. 
Professor  Lieo  Rose,  a^  sou  A 
Asia  expert  currently  with  the 


policy  planning  dmsion  of  the 
state  .  dejiartment,  just  re¬ 
turned  last  weekend  from  Li¬ 
dia,  as  did  Dr  Michael  Pils- 
bury,  assistant  to  Dr  Fred  Dde, 
undersecretary  of  defence  for 
policy  planning. 

But  with  all  the  preparation, 
the  work  for  the  visit  is  never 
really  done.  In  the  last  two 
weeks,  the  schedule  for  the 
Prime  Minister’s  visit  has  been 
shuffled  and  reshuffled — and 
at  times  the  rescheduling  has 
caused  hard  feelings.  Mr  Gan¬ 
dhi  was  supposed  to  meet  with 
the  Indian  community  on 
Saturday, '  June  15,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  but  last  weekend 
embassy  suddenly  called  the 
organisers  of  the  event  to  say 
the  date  had  to  be  shifted  to 
Friday,  June  14,  Or  else  cancel¬ 
led.  Many  of  the  community 
leaders  were  angry  at  the  last- 
minute  change  but  the  emba^ 
sy  had  also  been  upset.  It  had 
asked  that  the  event  not  be 
advertised  publicly  for  seoir- 
ity  reasons,  then  found  full- 
page  announcements  in  the 
ethnic  newspapers. 

The  schedule  is  never  cast 
in  brass,”  as  one  state  depart-, 
ment  spokesman  put  it.  When 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  recent¬ 
ly  visited  the  US,  for  instance, 
an  extra  appointiM.nt  was 
arranged  a^^er 
already  arrived,  and  the  meet 
ing  with  the  secretary  of  state 
h^  to  be  delayed  for  two 

^°^eparations  include  the. 
office  of  protocol  at  the  Ub 
department  of  state.  An  o  • 
cial  visit  for  a  head  of  goverm 

ment  (for  a  head  of  state,  such 

as  a  King  or  Queen,  it  is  called 
a  state  visit)  is  accompanied  by 
the  highest  level  of  ceremony 
the  US  knows  how  to  muster,  a 
welcome  complete  with  mm- 
ching  ^ands  and  a^n  ^“^e 
on  theVawling  Wtate  House 
lawn,  and  a  black  tie  banquet 


hosted  by  the  President  and 
his  wife.  (There  are  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  visits,  such  as  “offi-,,: 
cial  working  visits,"  which  go  ^ 
without  all  the  fanfare.)  .  j 

From  the  moment  the ’Prune  ^ 
Minister  touches  down  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Ba^;  on 
June  11,  he  and  a  delegation  of.- 
14  that  includes  his  wife,  are 
official  guests  of  the  US,  and 
they  are  catered  to  a^d  pam¬ 
pered — everything  paid  for  by  . 
the  US  government— until  the  . 
day  they  leave.  (A  formgn  vis^ 
tor' may  bring  a  larger  delega*^ 
tion,  but  the  extra  perwns  j 
must  pay  their  own 

Gandhi  will  have  at  his  dispos¬ 
al  a  plushly  outfitted  US  air 
force  plane  to  fly  to  Houston 
and  jwill  be  accompanied  by 
the  chief  of  protocol.  Dietary 
needs,  table-seating  arrange¬ 
ments  (even  in  the  limousine, 
the  Prime  Minister  gets  the 
seat  of  honour,  on  the  right  i 
side),  and  every  conceivable 
minutiae  of  comfort  have  been 
worked  out.  The  protocol  staff 
will  set  up  an  office  where  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  delega¬ 
tion  is  staying  in  order  to  be  on  . 
hand  around  the  clock.  One 
staff  person  will  be  assigned  to 
escort  Mrs  Sonia  Gandhi 
wherever  she  wants  to  go,  and 
someone  will  even  be  assigned 
to  the  two  children  to  make 
sure  their  needs  are  taken  care 
of. 

There  is  an  air  of  expecta** 
tion  about  the  visit  in  the  US, 
though  it  is  not  quite  clear 
why,  for  no  real  policy  changes 
or  dramatic  new  initiatives  are 
expected  as  a  result  of  it.  The 
anticipation  probably  stems 
more  from  the  fact  that  India 
has  always  had  a  certain 
cachet  for  Americans,  and  this 
year  even  more  so,  with  a 
young  new  Prime  Minister  at 
its  helm,  with  all'  the  movies 
and  news  about  India  driving  it 
into  public  view. 

The  media  has  already  car¬ 
ried  quite  a  number  of  reports 
in  advance  of  Mr  Gandhi’s 
larrival.  Good  Morning  Amer¬ 
ica^  the  popular  morning  news 
programme,  broadcasted  a 


three-part  series,  featuring  an 
interview  with  the  Prime 
Minister.  There  have  also  been, 
oped  pieces  in  the  New  York 
TimeSy  a  favourable  article  in 
Business  wMch  used  to 

be  so  antagonistic  toward  tes 
Indira  Gandhi,  a  not-so- 
favourable  opinion  piece  by 
senator  Orrin  Hatch  in  the 
usually  sympaAetic  Christian 
Science  Monitory  an  editorial 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun,  and  plen¬ 
ty  of  wonderful  effusions  ab¬ 
out  the  Festival  of  India  in  just 
about  every  major  publication. 
Still  not  satisfied  with  the  pub¬ 
licity,  the  embassy  is  trying  to 
“plant”  a  story.  It  has  enlisted 
a  resident  Indian  here  to  pen  a 
favourable  piece  and  send  it  to 
the  Washington  Post:  the 
ambassador  has  reportedly 
even  offered  an  outline  for  the 
piece. 

But  it  is  not  just  the  media 
which  is  interested  in  the  visit. 
Many  more  business  execu¬ 
tives  wanted  to  be  included  in 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce’s 
breakfast  meeting,  but  they 
could  not  be  accommodated. 
Institutions, like  the  Library  of 
Congress  wanted  to  host 
events  for  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  the  schedule  was  already 
too  full.  And  requests  from 
academicians,  former  diplo¬ 
mats,  and  other  individuals 
who  , wanted  to  attend  the 
secretary’s  luncheon  poured 
into  the  department  of  state. 

.  Not  all  of  the  well-wishers 
have  impeccable  motives. 
Gushed  one  office  secretary  at 
the  Pentagon  ‘  who  said  she* 
couldn’t  wait  until  the  Prime 
Minister  arrived,  “He’s  so-o-o 
handsome.”  . 
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All  the  fanfare  in  the  US  for  the  Indian 
;  Prime  Minister’s  visit  is  hot  aimed  at  ’ 

'  winning  specific  policy  concessions  but  is  ‘ 
more  in  the  nature  of  an  investment  m  the 
future  through  an  elaborate  public  relations 
exercise .  Sharon  Butler  reports  from 
vn  -Washington,.,; 


Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gan¬ 
dhi  will  be  welcomed  to 
Washington-  with  cere¬ 
mony  on  Wednesday  as  he  be¬ 
gins  a  Jour-day  official  visit 
which  both  India  and  the  US 
hope  will  broaden  and  improve 
bilateral  relations. 

But  the  fanfare  for  the  visit, 
including  the  private  meetings 
with  the  resident  and  Cabinet 
members  and  the  rare  honour 
of  speaking  before  the  US  Con-' 
gress,  belies  the  modest  ex¬ 
pectations  officials  have.  Some 
senior  US  officials  have  re¬ 
cently  sounded  highly  optimis¬ 
tic  about  relations.  Mr  Mal- 
i  colm  -Baldrige,  secretary  of 
commerce,  talked  of  a  “new' 
era.”  Mr  Fred  Ikle,  under* 
secretary  of  defence  for  policy  ' 
planning,  talked  of'  new  de¬ 
fence  cooperation.  Even  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  publicly 
praised  Indian  economic  re¬ 
forms. 

But  others,  especially  those 
in  the'  department  of  state 
*  have 'all  along  been  more  cau- 
j  tious,  pointing  out  that  Indian 
foreign  policy  rested  on»  a 
broad  and  time-tested  consen¬ 
sus  that  was  not  likely  Jo 
change  oyernight  and  hence 
suddenly  throw  India  into  the 
arms  of  the  west,  no  matter 
how  much  the  US  sought  to 
woo  the ^ new  leadership. 

Some  officials  ’  have 
even  been  highly  sceptical  of 
;  any  burgeoning  new  ties. 
Asked  to  compare  Mr  Gandhi 
with  his  mother,  Mr  Lionel 
Olmer,  undter  secretary  of  com¬ 
merce  for  international  trade, 
remarked  obliquely ,*there  is  a  ' 
strong  family  resemblance.” 


Earlier  this  year,  it  seemed 
>  that  both  governments  were^ 
.  putting  out  “feelers;”  testing 
for  any  shifts  in "  policies  that 
might  pave  the  way  for  better 
relations.  But  despite  the  sub¬ 
tle  overtures,  each  quickly  ran 
into  a  wall  of  severe  limits^ 
which  has  bedeviled  delations 
before.  Weighted  with  the  bag¬ 
gage  of  past  suspicions  and 
irritations,  each  beat  its  own ' 
verbal  retreat,  for^  domestic 
reasons,  India  pulled  back  ver-- 
bally  from  its  economic  re-' 
forms.  At  the  same  time,  it 
reaffirmed  its  long,  stable 
friendship  with  the  Soviet  Un-* 
ion.  Similarly,  the  US  made  it 
'  clear  that  because  of  the  i 
I  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanis-! 
tan,  it  would  not  forsake  its 
ties  with  Pakistan.  Subse¬ 
quently,  US  officials,  Indian 
diplomats,  and  policy  analysts 
in  Washington  have  conscious¬ 
ly  sought  to  dampen  expecta¬ 
tions  for  the  Prime  Minister’s 
visit,  calling  it  a  “get  ,  ac¬ 
quainted”  visit  and  seeming  at 
times  to  reduce  it  almost  to 
just  another  international 
courtesy  call  paid  by  a  new 
leader. 

/Former  ambassador  K.R. 
Narayanan  was  fond  t  of  quot¬ 
ing  the  Spanish  ppet  Lorca  to 
describe  Indo-US.  relations: 
“half  full  of  cold,  half  fuU  Of 
fire.”  But  at  least  in  recent 
years,  relations  have  rarely- 
been  so  passionate.  As  policy 
analyst  Thomas  Thornton  has 
remarked,  they  have  avoided 
both  intimacy  and  disaster.  Mr 
Robert  Peck,  the  seniormost 
state  department  official- 
dealing  specifically  .with  South 


Asi^ has  emphasised  that  US 
J  policy  takes  its  “directional 
:  cues  frdm  India  when  dealing 
:  with  that  cbuntiy.  He  has  also 
,  pointe  d  tb^  the  '  personal "  ties 
which  have  grown  between  the 
two* nations  because  of  trade^ 
joint  business  ventures  in  In- 
!  dia,  and  Indian  immigrants  in 
the  US,  and  he  has  commented 
^  that  the  US  ^  government  was 
.-^-.  merely  working  to  encourage 
I  those ,  “natural”  ties. 

—  j  In  the  subcontinent,  as.  pro- 
,  fessor  Stephen  Cohen  has 
■  often  commented,  indeed,  the 
US  has  pursued  its  own  nation-  ’ 
al  interests — ^in  arming  Pakis¬ 
tan  as  a  frontline' state  against 
Soviet  aggression— with  little 
regard  to  the  effect  on  India. 

.  While  US  moves  are  of  ten 'in-  ’ 
‘  tefpreted  'as  “anti-India,”  in 
fact,  '  they  are'  not  directly 
.  aimed  at  undermining  India’s 
preeminence  in  ^  the  region,  ^ 
f  even  though  they  have  that 
result.  The  US  is  simply  unwill¬ 
ing  to  consider  India  in  its 
geopolitical  calculations.  In¬ 
stead,  the  US  approach  is  to  go 
ahead  with  its  policies,  then 
try  to  tidy  up  the  mess  its 
policies  leave  in  their  wake. 
While'  supporting  Pakistan  be¬ 
cause  of  its  geopolitical  con- 
xerns,  for  example,  Jhe  US 
believed  it  could  limit  the 
daniage  to  India  by  working 
behind  the  scenes  fo:promote 
Indo-Pakistani  amity.  ' 

Some  of  the  tidying  up  is 
superficial.  The  US  continual¬ 
ly  tries,  to  put  a  favourable 
•light  on  relations,  but  throws 
up  platitudes.  “India  and -  the 
US  are  the  world’s  two  largest 
democracies,”  press  officers 
and  speech  writers  pen  for 
every  bilateral  occasion,  as  if 
the  statement  implied  some 
.warm  bond  of  kinship.  In  fact, 
as  Mr  Thornton  has  pointed 
out,  both  democratic  nations 
have  found  it  easier  to  deal 
with  non-democratic  countries. 

Another  platitude  has 
emerged  more  recently:  that 
the  US  is  India’s  largest  trad¬ 
ing  partner.  Yet,  US  trade  with 
India  represents  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  US’s  total  inter¬ 
national  u*ade.  And  though  In-' 
dian  exports  to  the  US  more 
ttian  ’  doubled  between  1980 
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,  .  i;  have  lone  Strained  relations —  tually  v  led  to  the  recently 

and  1984,  the  figures  are  mi^  from  Pakistan’s  nuclear  prog-  signed  memorandiun  of  imder- 
leading  because  the  ^crease  US  highrtechnology 

was  mostly  in  petroleum,'  ,  ,  •  ,  ^  soft.foan  borrowing  ^orts>  The  memorandum  has 
w’aiclv  was  also.  from  the  multilateral  develop-  been  termed  a  J'tuming  point” 

largest  import  Item.  The  doubl-  ._  banks— but  there  will  be  in  Indo-US  trade^perimg  up 

ing  represented  no  real  growth  ment  or  resolution  on  '  the  possibility  of  texports  in 

since  India  was  exporting  the  hoprogre^  computer  technology  related 

petroleum  only  because  of  in-  any  J^them.^j 

sufficient  refming  capacity.  outpouring  of  aid,' with 

Nevertheless,  some  .of.  he  ^^a^  constraints  in  .the 

tidying-up  by  the  US  in  th^  present, US  aid  to  India 

wake  of  its  policies  only  a  net  $35  million,  sub- 

sincere  and  meaningful.  For  Indian  payments  on 

the  US  realises  ^har  India  is  ,^floans  from  US  contribu- 
not  a  coun^  to  be  ignored.  Again,  borrowing  from 

Mr  Thornton,  Mr  Reagan  is  not 

country.in  the  world. -It  has  th^  to  “subsidise”  Mr  Gan-  L 

third  -largest  -^reservoir -^  o  »>risky  economic  experi-  show  a  vast  potential  for  India, 

trained  mMpower._  it  nas  a.  .^  ,,  i  /.-;  s '  -s; 

military  capability  second  only  Reagan  administra-^  cial.put  it,'  “In  a  very  real 

to  that  of  the  superpowers.  It  gmphasis  on  “tradei  not  sense,  we  speak  to  the  future 

also  has  a  vast  market,  com-  India’s  requirement  i  of  India’s  aspirations.” 

prising  f  l®tf  for  financial  resources' and  ■  ' 

people  (roughly  the  entire  technology,  which.it ; 

population  of  the  Ub).  rannot  cet  from  the  Soviet 

Moreover,  American  sttateg-j  ,  Matly  meshrAnd  it  is  . 

ists  are  aware  that  1“^*?  ®  ^®^'  in  these  ar%as  that  a  series,  of : 
strength  and  ,  agreements  are  expected  to  be 

US  to  wordless  about  guard-  p^me 

uifi  the  subcontinent  against  - ^  .To 

SO^et  expansion.  (This  ffft: 

has  not  been  sufficie^ly  ,hg,  present  US  ambassador 
appreciated  in  Jndia,_  but^  ?!  Harrv  Barnes.  He  has 


computer  technology  related 
to  telecommunications  and 
electronics,  and  the  fruitful 
possibility  of  joint  ventures— 
even  by  those  state  depart¬ 
ment  officials  who  are  more 
cautious  about  other  aspects  of 
relations.  -  -  ^ 

.L.The  shortterm  gains  look* 
modest,;  but  in  the  long  term, 
the  .emphasis  on  these  areas 


should  be  taken  into  con  si  d- 
eratidn  before  decrying  the 
“foreign  hand”  that  is  sup 


to  India,  Harry  Barnes.  He  has 
a  reputation  for  being  ahm  to 
dress  up  even  the  most  insigni- 


«foreign  hand”  that  is  sup-i  ive  them  a 

posedly^ngtobalkanisethe-  ficant  eje 

^^Ce^uUbiinr  visit,  ' then,:  Tuld  appeal  to^H.^^as 
needs  1.0  be' interpreted  in  the  also  ‘l.^pe^ativl  pro¬ 
light  of  the  US’s  tidying  up  science  and 

operations.  While  the  US  IS  not  tmphasis  on 

ready  to  contravene  its  own  ^  contacts  between  the 

policies  or  adjust  them  to  suit  ^  entries  as  a  mean^  of 
India,  it  is  !  improving ,  ties.'  The  personal 

limit  any  negative  fallout  from  ^  ^  level  is  clearly  evident 

them  and  will  work  to  push  Shi’s  scheWe:  he 


in  Mr  .Gandhi’s  , schedule:  he 

will  be  meeting  privately  not 
only  with  the  President  and 
vice-president,  but  also  with 
five  members  of  Mr  Reagan ^s 
cabinet  and  with  Mr  ^agan  s 
chief-of-staff,  Donald  Regan: 
The  visit  also  bears  the  im- 


LAXWXAA  .  - -  *  -  - 

Indo-US  relations  as  far  as 
.ithey  can  go  within  those  limits. 

All  the  fanfare  for  ihe  visit  is 
not  a  “wooing”  of  ^ndia,  as 
some  analysts  have  suggested. 

American  policy  makers  are 
very  realistic  about  the  long- 

standing  ;web  of  pohtical,  eco-  1  _  j  gf^Mrs  ^Gandhi.  As  US 

noniic  und  military  interests ^  pn^^  department  officials 
which  bind, India  to  the  USSR.  repeatedly  stressed,  it 

Rather,  the  fanfare  is  all  to  h®J®  1932  which 

please  India,  to  play  to  India  s  ^ai^^her  tech- 

sense  of  self-importance,'  to  ^  ag  an  area  where  Indo- 
pay  respect  to  India  as  far  as  cooperation  could  grow 

possible  without  acquiescing  _  identified  the  US 

to  its  policy  wishes.  pvnort  licensing  process  as  the 

In  this  light,  too,  one  can  export  iiteiwi 

_ _ 1 _ ix'ii.'ii-  1C 


•  All  .1.1  1 

predict  where  the  visit  is  likely 
to  be  most  successful.  There 
-will'  certainly  be  an  airing  of 
views — on  the '  many  *  regionm 

?ind  international  issues  which 


key  obstacle.  Although  at  the 

time  many  in  the  press  dismis¬ 
sed  Mrs  Gandhi’S'  visit  as  hay¬ 
ing  little  substance,  it  was  in 

fact  her  initiative  which  even- 
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Source 


Patriot,  10  June  1985.  p.  4 


Pages_ 


mhere  is  unusual  interest  through- 

i  outtheworidaboutPrimeMinis- 

ter  Rajiv  Gandhfs  visit  to  Wa^g- 

ton  from  11  to  16  June  for  a  variety  of 

reasons.  This  visit  will  set  the  pacte  for 

the  normalisation  Pf 

between  India  and  the  US.  Washmg- 
ton  policy-makers  are  gomg  out  of 
their  way  to  project  th«  y^it  loot  ^ 
a  watershed  in  the  evolution  of  rela 
tions  between  the  two  countnes. 

At  the  end  of  May,  there  was  the 

unusual  seffiion  in  the  White  Hou^ 
in  which  Mr  L  K  Jha  wm  received  by 
US  President  himself,  in  the  <»mpa- 
ny  of  Secretary  of  State  Geor^ 
Shultz— a  sort  of  dress  rehearsal  to 
prepare  for  the  crucial  meeting  on  12 
June  between  President  Reagan  and 
Rajiv  Gandhi. 

Recent  months  saw  a  stream  oi 
high-level  visitors  from  the  US  par¬ 
ticularly  after  the  assassination  ot 


COMMENTAB)^ 


By  V  D  Chopra 

Indira  Gandhi.  Her  funeral  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  high-powered  team  com¬ 
prising  George  Shultz  and  four  for¬ 
mer  American  ambassadors  to  India, 
namely,  Daniel  Patrick  Mojmihan, 
Sherman  Cooper,  Robert  GohMn 
'and  John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  This 
was  followed  by  a  visit  by  former^- . 
retary  of  state,  Henry  Kissmger.  This 
all  those  who  know  “men  ^d 
matters”  in  India  have ‘visited  tlm 
countipr  to  have  a  “real  feel”  of  the 

situation.  . -x  > 

Equally  important  is  the  visit  ot 
American  experts  who  deal  with 

-  -  »  _ SSeii'Tro. 


come  to  this  country.  , 

'  There  oiuld  be  other  experts  too 
who  visited  this  awntry  recentiy, 
particularly  the  US  scholars  md  spe¬ 
cialists  on  India.  ,  All  this  ato  i^to 
show  that  long  before  Rajiv  Gan^i  s 
arrival,  American  experts  have  done 
their  homework  on  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  Indo-US  relations. 

This  in  itself  is  a  clear  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  key  position  that  India  has 
come  to  occupy  in  the  US  perce^ion 
not  only  in  Asia,  but  in  the  exi^mg 
global  correlation  of  {wlitical  forces; 

In  this  sense,  Reagan  aides  have  wine 

to  realise  that  their  policy  of  black- 
mailing  and  pressuring  India,  or  toe 

policy  of“carrot  and  stick  ,wouldnot 
take  them  too  far  in  neutralising  the 
role  that  this  country  has  been  play¬ 
ing  in  international  affairs. 

If  one  accepts  this  premite,  one 
conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  Wash¬ 
ington  is  in  search  of  a  new  policy  to¬ 
wards  India,  though  how  far  this  poli¬ 
cy  would  succeed  is  a  different 

story.  V 

Washington  seems  to  have, 
realised  by  now  that  in  the  tense  sito- 
ations  gripping  the  world  today.  Into 
attaches  great  importance  to  toe 
struggle  for  ending  the  arms  race,  tor 
general  disarmament,  and  for  avert- 


simple  for  independence. 

India  has  expressed  herself  in  urn 
mistakable  terms  againstthe  United 
Cfor  Wflf  nmfflramme,  for,  as 


was  in  India  to  make  an  on-the-spot  - 
study  of  the  possibilities  of  tetter 
trade  ties  and  increased  American  in¬ 
vestment.  Some  military  experts 
such  as  secretary  of  Air  Force  Verne 
Orr,  commander  of  US  Pacific  Force 
Admiral  Crow,  and  under-secretary 
for  defence  Dr  Fred  Ikle,  too,  have 


misutivaujc  - 

States’  Star  Wgf  programme,  for,  as 
Rajiv  Gandhi  said  in  Cairo  last  week, 
it  would  bring  the  world  much  closer 
:  to  the  “brink”.  Apart  from  India’s 
'  firm  opposition  to  the  military  build¬ 
up  Of  Pakistan,  it  has  been  warning 
the  international :  community  that 
Islamabad  is  very  close  to  making  a 
nuclear  bomb.  .  ,,  j-  , 

These  and  other  facets  of  India  s 
foreign  policy  come  into  sharp  con- 
,flict  with  the  American  geo^litical 

strategy.  ,  , 

Therefore,  it  is  not  clear  how  toe 
US  policy-makers  intend  to  bring 
about  a  “reconciliation’*  between 
India’s  policy  of  non-alignment,  anti- 
imperialism  and  self-reliance  and, 
their-own  geopolicial  strategy! 

It  is  difficult  to  answer  this  question 

at  this  stage,  though  some  contoursof 

US  policy  may  become  clear  after  the 
:  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

;  Nonetheless,  one  thing  seems  to 
I  be  certain.  From  the  short-term  point 
i’of  View,  the  US  h^  directed  its 
i  manoeuvres  to  drive  a  wedge  between 
i  India  and  the  Soviet  Union.  And  it , 
i  does  not  conceal  this  fact. 

j  After  his  recent  visit  to  India,  US 

1  \mder-secxetary  Ikle  said:  India 
^  could  be  a  power  that  contributes  to 
world  stability  the>vay  the  US  will 
see  it  and  want  to  shape  it  10  to  20 
years  from  now,  and  a  power  vrith 
which  we  can  work  together  much  as 
we  try  to.  work  together  with  other 
1  major  powers  now  to  enhance  our 
*  long-term  national  security 
aims”,  (emphasis  added). 

1  Thus  Washington  would  want  to 
i  see  India  become  a  “great  powef’  and 
'play  the  same  role  in 
which  “US  is  playing  m  North 

,!  America”.  .  r—  u 

The  principal  objective  of  such  a 
i  perception  as  Ikle  has  himself  adimt- ; 
ted  is  to  Varm  up  with  India,  to  try 
to  wean  them  from  complete  depen- 


The  problem  of  peace  ana  security  m 
Asia,  and  the  question  of  turning  the 
Indian  Oceah  region,  which  w  the 
home  of  the  peoples  of  most  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  into  a  zone  efface  oc^- 
py  a  special  place  in  India  s  foreign 

policy.  . 

The  positive  orientation  of  this 
foreign  policy  manifests  itself  also  in 
the  essentially  anti-im^rialist,  ante- 
colonialist  and  anti-racist  stand  India 

has  taken;  It  emphatically  condei^ 

Israeal’s  expansionist  actions  against 
the  Arab  states  (actions  encourag^ 
by  the  US) ,  and  supports  the  stru^e 
of  the  Arab  people  of  Palestine  for 
self-determination,  including  es^- 
Jitthnnent  of  a  national  state  of  ttett 
own.  It  is  opposed  to  South  Afiaca  s 
aggression  against  Angola  and  »Q>- 
ports  the  people  of  Namibia  in  their 
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dence  on  the  Soviet  Union”.  This  as-  continues  to  build  Pakistan  into  a  dump  into  India  outdated  technolo- 
pectofthe  American  policy  should  be  launching  pad  for  its  aggressive  de-  gy*  India’s  national  mterests  demand 
clearly  ,  understood  by  all  patriotic  si^s  in  this  region,  Indo-US  rela-  that  it  should  diversify  its  sources  for 
forces.  The  United  States  knows  tions  will  continue  to  remain  imported  technology, 
from  its  own  experience  that  Indo-  indifferent.  Another  aspect  is  that  JVashing- r 

Soviet  friendship  has  played  a  major  -This,  however,  does  not  mean  ton  allows  technology  transfer  only 
role  in  making  New  Delhi  more  inde-  that  one  should  ignore  the  whispering  on  a  selective  b^is  and  only  through 
pendent  and  self-reliant.  Therefore,  campaign  of  the  pro-US  lobby  in  the  transnational  corporations 
without  eroding  these  friendly  ties,  India  that  the  so-called  “Red  aggres-  (TNCs).  It  means  that  t^hnolo^ 
they  cannot  deflect  India:  firom  its  sion”  in  Afghanistan,  in  the  final  transfer  is  allowed  only  in  certain 
chosen  path.  analysis,  might  pose  a  threat  to  India  areas  and  that  too  if  the  technology- 

But  how  do  they  propose  to  go  herself.  US  experts  themselves  have  importing  country  agrees  to  set  up  in- 
about  it?  '  been  arguing  in  recent  months  that  dustrial  units  in  coUaboration  with 

Washington  has  its  own  con-  |  “Soviet  pressure  on  Pakistan  via  Af-  the  TNCs  and  on  their  terms. . 
straints  and  limitations.  For  in-  ghanistan  may  soon  develop  into  a  spite  of  the  impression  crea^ , 

stance,  it  cannot  afford  to  remove  Pa-  'pincer  movement  on  the  P^istanis  that  W^hihgton  is  evincing  keen  in-  * 
kistan  from  its  geopolitical  strategy,  by  both  sea  and  land”.  terest  in  making  investments  in 

though  some  Indian  experts  think  New  Delhi  is  fully  aware  that  India,  US  aid  to  India  has  been  rapid-  ; 
that  the  T^ericans,  do  not  trust  the  whenever  Pakistan  showed  some  in-  fy  declining,  and  has  comedown  from 
military  dictatorship  to  the  same  de-  t^ination  to  have  a  dialogue  with  40  per  cent  in  1970-71  of  the  total  for- 
gree  as  they  trust,  for  instance,  Israel  Kabul,  Washington  scuttled  it  by  eign  aid  to  about  3.5  in  1981-82.  pri- 
Nonetheless,  as  long  as  the  Pentagon  "  pulling  the  strings  from  behind.  But  yate  investments  too  have  been 

.  there  are  two  areas  where  the  US  will  showing  a  downward  trend.  /  ... 
perhaps  concentrate  in  the  coming  As  far  as  the  supply  of  arms  is  con- 

period  to  influence  Indians  internal  cemed,  US  experts  including  Ikle, 
and  external  policies.  have  openly  acknowledged  that. 

Since  India  is  engaged  in  Washington  cannot  “replace  the  So- . 
modernising  its  economy,  it  is  keen  to  viet  Union  as  a  supplier  of  arms  on  a 
get  the  latest  technology,  and  rightly  competitive  basis,  or  even  on  compet- 
so.  Notwithstanding  the  euphoria  of  political  basis.  It  would  cost  too 

a  section  of  the  elite  about  securing  much”. 

US  technology,  what  has  not  been  Thus,  if  one  looks  at  Indo-US  re- 
grasped  by  some  experts  is  that  tech-  lations  from  any  angle,  it  becomes 
nological  development  in  US  itself  is  clear  that  a  dramatic  change  in  these 
in  the  process  of  change  in  terms  of  its  relations  is  ^  aspiration  of  the 
“hegemony”  —  the  leading  American  policy-makers.  Their  im¬ 
position.  mediate  objective  is  to  create  confu- 

-  Between  the  second  World  War  sion  about  India  and  its  foreign  poli- 
and  the  early  fifties,  out  of  500  most  cy.  Rajiv  Gandhi  seems  to  be  fully 
important  innovations  of  the  world,  aware  of  this.  That  may  be  why  in 
some  400  new  products  and  produc-  Egypt  and  France  he  has  not  relented 
tion  processes  were  introduced  and  on  the  basic  policy  postulates  of  India 
deployed  by  the  US  alone.  It  came  to  and  has  been  forthright  in  explaining 
some  80  per  cent  of  the  innovations,  this  position. 

Ip  the  fifties,  the  American  share  The  real  significance  of  his  visit  is 

came  down  to  67  per  cent,  and  by  the  explain  to  the  American  people 

end  ofthe  seventies  to  less  than  50  per  that  improvement  in  Indo-US  rela- 
cent.  According  to  another  estimate  tions  is  possible  only  if  Washington 
the  US  share  has  now  dwindled  to  25  administration  takes  a  realistic  stand 


percent,  on  tHe  problems  facing  our'plmet 

It  means  that  in  many  areas  of  so-  today,  the  chief  among  them  being 
phisticated  technology  the  US  has  al-  the  danger  of  a  thermonuclear  war.  It 
ready  lost  its  dominant  position.  Nat-  is  in  this  backdrt^  that  the  outcome* 
uTally,'  under  cover  of  transferring  ofhistalksin  Washingtcmneedstobe 
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Source Asian  Wall  Street  Journal,  Hong  Kong  10  June,  85  Pages 


Rajiv’s  Shadow 


Rajiv  Gandhi  visits  Washington 
tomorrow  and  expectations  are  high. 
The  40-year-old  prime  minister  rep¬ 
resents  a  new  generation  in  India 
'and  some  hope  his  visit  will  encour¬ 
age  a  friendlier  Indian  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  West.  We  agree  the  U.S. 
can  do  a  few  things  to  improve  ties 
with  India,  but 'policy-makers  will 
also  want  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
shadow  that  pursues  Mr.  Gaiidhi  on 
his  U.S.  tour.  It  belongs  to  Mikhail 
Gorbachev. 

Mr.- Gandhi  picked  up  this  corrtr 
panion  while  visiting  Moscow  last 
month.  He  had  actually  planned  to 
make  his  current  Western  swing  his 
first  visit  out  of  South  Asia.,  But  the 
f  Soviets,  worried  about  any  new  Wes¬ 
tern  tilt  by  their  best  non-communist 
friend,  scrambled  to  save  face  with 
a  May  visit.  ^  ^  ^ 

They  succeeded  and  they  didn’t 
spare  the  hospitality.  Pravda  praised 
Mr.  Gandhi  to  the  skies,  'while  Mr. 
Gorbachev  declared  even  before  his 
'  visitor  arrived  that,"  “Rajiv  Gandhi 
and  I  have  already  established  a 
personal  friendship.”  The  Soviets  of¬ 
fered  India  some  $1.2  billion  in 
cheap  loans  and  negotiated  to  sell 
more '  high-class  weapons.  Mr.  Gan- 
,dhi  returned  the  favors,  denouncing 
U.S.  plans,  for  space  defenses,  while 
justifying  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
because'  the  -Kabul  government  had 
“invited”  the  Soviets. 

'  None  of  this  means  ,  Mr.  Gandhi  is 
swinging  New  Delhi  closer  to  Mos¬ 
cow.  But  it  does  symbolize  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  will  be  for  the  U.S.  to  correct 
India’s,  long-time  Soviet  ,  leanings. 
Even  if  Mr.  Gandhi  were  so  inclined 
.himself,  he’d  face  opposition  from  a 
large  pro-Moscow  lobby  in  his  own 
Congress-I  Party,  the  defense  estab¬ 
lishment  (which  gets  75%  of  its  wea¬ 
pons  from  the  Soviets)  and  the  press 
(some  of^it  on  the  Soviet  payroll). 
The  CIA  gets  blamed  for  .most  things 
in  India,  including  the  weather. 

What' then  can  the  U.S.  do?  The 
best,  if  unexciting,  answer  is  to  en¬ 
courage  Mr.  Gandhi  to  keep  liberali¬ 
zing  India’s  socialist  economy.  As 


Ronald  Reagan  noted  in  Spain  re¬ 
cently,  Rajiv  Gandhi  could  lead  “an 
economic  revoluti6n  in  India,”  an  ' 
event  at  least  as  im^rtant  as  the 
free-market  reforms  now  being  tried 
in  China.  Mr.  Gandhi’s  first  budget 
went  a  long  way  in  this  direction, 
slashing  taxes  and  regulations.  /‘. 

More  needs  to  be  done,  though, 
and  the  U.S.  can  help  most  by  keep¬ 
ing  an  open  door  to  products  niade 
by  freer  Indian  entrepreneurs.  This 
won’t  sit  well  in  Congress;  of  course, 
but  it’s  likely  to  be  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  foreign  aid  or  cheap 
World  Bank  loans  that  reinforce  In¬ 
dia’s  state  bureaucracy,  In  the  long 
run,  too,,  an  Indian  elite  and  middle 
class  oriented  to  Western,  markets 
will  find  the  Soviets  dull  customers  ' 
by  comparison. 

Mr.  Gandhi  will  of  course  Want 
more  thati  this.  And  the  U.S.  is  ■ 
I  likely  to  oblige  by  loosening  ;  re-  . 
straihts  on  high-tech  commercial  ex-  ! 
ports.  This  makes  sense  because  it 
should  also  help  India’s  development. 

It  rnakes  less  sense,  though,  to  re¬ 
duce  U.S.  support  for  India’s  neigh¬ 
bor  and  enemy,  Pakistan,  or  to  sell 
India  high;tech  weapons.  Mr.  Gandhi 
is  especially  worried,  with  some  : 
cause,  that  Pakistan  is  building  ' a 
nuclear  bomb.  (India  exploded  its 
oWn  nuclear  weapon  years  ago.)  But 
Pakistan’s  leaders  know  .the  U.S. 
will  withdraw  air  support  if  they  do 
build  a  bomb,  so  U.S.  aid  to  Paki¬ 
stan  is  at  least  something  of  a  deter- 
rent.  As  for  weapons,  India’s'  mili¬ 
tary  is  a  sieve  easily  penetrated  by 
the  Soviets,  as  a  recent  spy  scandal 
in  New  Delhi  involving  Polish,  Soviet 
and  East  German  agents  i  shows. 
Moscow  will  likely  get  hold  of  any¬ 
thing  sensitive  the  U.S.  sells  india. 

Mr.  Gandhi  deserves  a  warm  U.S. 
welcome  for  many  reasons,  not  least 
because  he  represents  the  world’s 
most  clamorous  democracy.  But  re¬ 
lations  of  the  sort  the  U.S.  has  with 
Japan,  say, .  or  with  ASEAN  will 
have  to  wait' until  Mr.  Gandhi  de¬ 
cides  to  lose  his.  shadow.  And  that^ 
may  take  a  longtime..;  v.  / 
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THERE  are  interesting  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  Indira  Gandhi's  and  Rajiv 
Gandhi’s  interactions  with.the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  formative  years 
of  their  respective  prime  ministerships.  Mrs 
Gandhi's  first  journey  was  to  Washington, 

_ _  her  second  to  Moscow.  In  her  son’s  case,  the 

process,  however,  is  reversed;  the  road  to  Washington  runs 
through  Moscow. 

.  Indira  Gandhi  began  as  a  weak  prime  minister  in  a  year  of 
great  difficulties  for  India— -the  demanding  wages  of  the  1965 
war  had  to  be  paid  in  the  midst  of  near-famine  conditions; 
India  was  heavily  dependent  on  PLr480  grains  from  the  US. 
Her  World  Bank-oriented  economic  advisers  counselled  a 
certain  degree  of  submission  to  American  prescriptions  to 
cure  the  economic  ailment:  massive  devaluation  of  the  rupee, 
cut  down  on  public  subsidies  and  opening  the  economy  to 
private  foreign  investment.  Mrs  Gandhi  had  to  put  up  with 
heavy  American  pressure  to  mute  her  criticism  of  the  bomb¬ 
ing  of  North  Vietnam,  and  was  actually  punished  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  for  praising  Ho  Chi  Minh  as  a  great  pa¬ 
triot:  each  shipment  of  PIr480  grain 
to  India  was  required  to  get  the  Pr¬ 
esident’s  personal  approvall 

Rajiv  Gandhi  whl  be  going  to 
Washington  in  June  not  from  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  weakness  but  from  a  position 
of  strength.  India  is  not  dependent 
on  the  United  States  for  anything 
whatsoever.  India  is  a  food¬ 
exporting  country.  It  produces 
more  than  one  half  of  the  petroleum 
it  consumes.  The  Indian  rupee  is 
.  quoted  in  a  number  of  European 
stock-markets.  India  makes  a  great 
deed  of  the  weapons  it  needs,  and 
has  an  assured  supplier  of  lugh-tech 
weapons  in  the  Soviet  Union  on 
terms  and  conditions  no  one  else 
can  match.  Most  of  the  high  tech¬ 
nology  the  United  States  would  like 
to  sell  to  India  can  be  obtained  from 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  very 
much  on  Indian  terms. 

The  Indian  modernisation  pro- 
grainme,  to  be  paced  up  by  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  cannot  absorb  frontier 
technology  immediately  or  in  the 
next  few  years  except  in  very  limited 
-areas.  Frontier  technology  de¬ 
mands  a  long  gestation  time,  and 
tends  to  dictate  long-term  depen¬ 
dencies.  Besides,  there  is  the  crucial 
question  of  long-term  consistency 
and  the  final  reliability  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  connection. 

None  of  these  points  argues 
against  an  improvement  in  Indo-US 


relations.  All  of  them,  however,  stress  India’s  position  of 
strength.  Rajiv  Gandhi  will  be  m  an  excellent  position  to  bar¬ 
gain  with  the  Reagan  Administration,  demanding  an  ade¬ 
quate  return  for  everything  he  ihay  agree  to  give.  An  impro¬ 
vement  in  relations  with  the  United  States  will  make  India’s 
role  in  regional  and  world  affairs  stronger  still.  It  will  have  a 
sobering  impact  on  policy  makers  in  Pakistan.  It  will  help  res¬ 
tore  a  realistic  perspective  in  the  hardliners  of  President  Jaye- 
wardene’s  cabinet.  It  will  make, India  s  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  even  more  equal  than  it  is  how,  and  it  may 
induce  the  Chinese  to  walk  a  little  faster  on  the  road  of  norma¬ 
lisation  of  relations  with  both  the  USSR  and  India. 

However,  for  none  of  these  desirable  benefits  has  the 
prime  minister  to  yield  more  than  he  can  get  from  the  White 
House.  More  and  more  countries  are  now  adopting  the  bar¬ 
gaining  model  of  negotiations  with  the  United  States.  France, 
Japan  and  China  are  the  principal  adopters  of  the  bargaining 

strategy.  India  must  join  their  ranks.  :  .• 

A  great  euphoria  has^  been  built  in  the  Umted  States  ^s 
well  as  India  around  the  prime  rhinister’s  Washington  visit* 
There  is  undoubtedly  an  upsurge  of  American  popular  inte¬ 
rest  in  India,  created  largely  by  a  succession  of  films — Gandhi , 
the  TV  serial  Jewel  in  the  Crown,  A  Passage  to  India,  Heat  and  ^ 
Dust  Several  American  specialists  in  international  strategic  * 
affairs  have  been  taking  a  new  look  at  India  since  1982-83. 
One  can  find  whiffs  of  fresh  air  in  the  writings  and  speeches  of 
a  relatively  small  number  of  American  strategic 
thinkers  candid  ehough  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  India's  rising  stature  as  an  in¬ 
dustrialising  power  and  the  world¬ 
wide  decline  of  American^  influence. 

However,  a  technicolor  arch  of 
wishful  hopes  has  been  thrown  over 
these  cautious,  tentative  new-look  • 
attitudes  towards  India.  The  image- 
makers  in  Washington  DC  have 
crafted  the  image  of  India’s  new 
prime  minister  as  young,  pro-US, 
teciinology-addictei  wedded  to 
private  ente^rise  and  a  Mend  of  the 
EQultination^s.  Their  counterparts 
in  India  have  built  a  rainbow  of  ex¬ 
pectations — large  inflows  of  Amer¬ 
ican  private  capital  and  frontier 
technologies  and  a  fundamental 
chmge  in  India’s  time-tested  deve¬ 
lopment  strategies.  In  getting  ready 
for  his  Washington  visit,  the  prime 
minister  has  to  ask  himself  two 
basic  questions:  what  does  the  US 
want  from  India  and  what  is  it  pre- 
’  pared  to  give  in  return  ?  And  second¬ 
ly,,  what  it  is  that  India  would  like  to 
get  from  the  US  and  what  can  India 
afford  to  give  in  return? ... 

•  Americans  have  prospected  the 
post-Indira  Gandhi  Indian  scene  in 
depth.  Since  November  1  last  year, 
hearly  a  hundred  American  yiPS 
have  been  to  India  probing,  explor¬ 
ing,  groping,  reappraising.  ^.Nothing 
comparable  has  been  done  by  India. 
Rajiv  Gandhi  has  been  relying  on 
the  competent  Indian  ambassador 
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in  Washington,  bn  a  few  of  his  economic  advisers  who  have 
scoured  the  American  scene  since  his  assumption  of  office, 

on  the  wisdom  of  mfen  like  Chairman  G,  Parthasarathy 
andForeign  Secretary  Romesh  Bhandari  to  acquire  a  realistic 
grasp  of  the  United  States  id  the  first  year  of  Ronald  Reagan’s 
lame-duck' second  Administration.  '  *  •  .  ^  * 

At  the  same  time,  the  men  who  constitute  his  closest  circle 
of  aides  are  heavily  drawn  from  the  worlds  of  computers  and 
multinationals;  many  of  them  have  been  closely  connected 
with  the  World  Bank  and  the  imf.  Are  they  Competent 
enough  to  supply  the  prime  minister  with  adequate  answers 
to  the  two  questions  he  must  put  to  them?  Are  they  sufficient¬ 
ly  aware  of  India’s  strength?  Do  they  comprehend  the  stra¬ 
tegy  of  bargaining  necessarily  involved  in  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  arid  among  nations?  .  . 

'  From  what  important  Americans  have  been  saying  pu¬ 
blicly  and  jprivately  sMce  January,  it  is  possible  to  frame  an 
outline  of  US  expectations  of  India  ruled  by  Rajiv  Gandhi.  In 
the  political-strategic  field,  they  want  India  to  be  “genuinely 
non-aligned”,  that  is,  a  little  visibly  distant  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  at  least  moderately  critical  of 
the  Soviet  military,  presence  in  Afg¬ 
hanistan,  less  “paranoid”; about  the 
flow  of  American  arihs  to  Pakistan, 
arid  a  little  more  “understanding'.’ 
of  the  US  role  in  world  affairs,  in¬ 
cluding  Latin  American  and  Indian 
Ocean  developments. 

Economically,  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  wants.  India  to  throw 
its  doors:  wide  open  to  private 
foreign  investment,  adopt  a  friendly 
attitude  towards  .the  'multina¬ 
tionals,  and  further  relax  the  terms 
and  conditions  for  American  parti-  ,  .  ‘ ' 

cipation  in  India’s  econoniic  modernisation.  Last  but  not  the 
least,  India  must  hot  be  hasty  in  dealing  with  Union  Carbide 
for  what  unfortunately  did  happen  in  Bhopal 
■'  What,  now,  are  India's  expectations  of  the  Reagan  Admi¬ 
nistration?- First  and  foreriiost,  restraining  the  transfer  of  high 
te.chhology  arms  and  weapons  to  Pakistan.  Simultaneously, 
effective  pressure  on  Pakistan  not  to  explode  a  nuclear  device; 
the  pressure  must  produce  a  commitment  from  General  Zia 
that  would  be  .  credible  to  the  international  community. 
Thirdly,  a  stand-off  from  South  Asia,  a  commitment  not  to 
supply  arms  and  weapons  to  India’s  smaller  neighbours,  arid 
a  lowering  of  naval  activity  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

On  the  economic  side,  India’s  first  expectation  is  the  rela¬ 
xation  of  quota  and  other  visible  and  not-so-visible  restric¬ 
tions  on  exports  to  the  United  States.  Increasing  US  private 
capital  investment  in  select  key  sectors  of  the  Indian  economy 
largely  on  the  terms  and  conditions  India  has  offered,  and 
which  are  fouhd  to  be  acceptable  (even  if  not  covetable)  by 
Japan  and  the  West  European  coimtries.  Last  but  not  the 
least,  India  should  be  allowed  to  import  without  restrictions 
and  without  conditions  some  of  the  latest  technologies  it  may 
need,  and  the  supplies  must  be  assured  over  a  long  time. 

What  can  India  give  the  United  States  if  one  or  more  of  its 
expectations  are  met  by  Reagan?  A  visible  distance  from  the 
Soviet  Union?  Lowering  the  profile  of  Indo-Soviet  friendship? 
A  no-war  pact  with  Pakistan?  Muting  criticism  of  American 
policies  and  activities  in  Central  America,  the  Middle  East  and 
southern  Affica?  An  Indian  version  of  Reaganomics?  Giving 
US  multinationals  equity  control  and  unlimited  profit  export 
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as  a  price  for  investment  in  India?  Purchase  of  American  arms 
without  inristing  on  transfer  of  military  technology?  Giving 
up  India’s  support  for  the  international  conference  on  the 
Indian  Ocean  now  delayed  till  1987?  Supporting  Israel  father 
than  the  PLO,  South  Africa  rather  than  swAPO? 

<  When  it  comes  to.  the  bargaining  strategy  during  the 
prirde  minister’s  .W.ashingtdn  visit,  he.  wiU  find  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  cannot  or  shall  not  give  hiin  much.  A 
new  treaty  involving  as  much  as  $  6  billion  in  economic  and 
military  aid  to  Pakistan  covering  the  latter  half  of  the  decade 
is  under  negotiation.  Some  US  sources  indicate  that  it  is 
almost  wrapped  up. 

Nor  will  Rajiv  Gandhi  find  muck  scope  to  increase  Indian 
exports  to  the  US.  The  US  is  not  India’s  number  one  trade 
partner  if  the  value  of  the  sale  of  Bombay  High  crude,  totalling 
nearly  $1  billibn  in  1984,  is  taken  off  the  two-way  turnover  of 
$3  billion.  Indian  exports  to  the  US  fluctuate  witkin  a  narrow 
margin  of  $1  billion  and  $1.4  billion.  Apart  from  petroleum, 
readymade  garments  and  dianionds  are  the  only  two  items 
whose  exports  touch  $100  milliori  a  year.  With  another 
:  .  slow-down  coming  upon  the  US 

economy,  protectionist  pressures 
mounting,  and  a  virtual  trade  war 
raging  between:  Washington  and 
Tokyo,  it  is  highly  doubtful  if  Indo- 
.  US  trade  can  pick  up  very  much  in 
the  next  few  years.  -  ,  - 

Nor  will  the  prime  minister  find 
the  MNCS  bending  over  backwards 
to  invest  in  India  unless  he  is  willing 
to  give  them  terms  he  has  not  had  to 
give  the  Japanese,  who  are  willing 
to  come  into  the  Indian  market  in  a 
iniich  bigger  way.  even  with  dual- 
purpose  technolo^.  Despite  the 
liberalisation  of  investment  terms,  US  private  capital  invest¬ 
ment  in  India  hasn’t  crossed  $500,000.  In  contrast  Ameri¬ 
cans  invested  in  Hong  Kong  $2  billion,  in  Indonesia  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion,  in  the  Philippines  $1.24  billion  and  in  Singapore  $1.19 
billion  at  the  turn  of  the  decade.  , 

.Which  side,  then,  will  come  forw^d  to  break  new  ground 
to  give  a  forward  push  to  India-US  felations?  The  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  the  ihost  ideologically  committed  regime  ins¬ 
talled  in  Washington  since  World  War  n.  Its  effective  foreign 
policy  strategists  do  not  sit  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  . State 
Department  building  at  Foggy  Bottom:  they  are  either  in  the 
White  House  or  in  the  right  and  far-right  think-tanks  or  in  the 
Pentagon.  They  will  not  change  their  military  or  economic 
ideology  in  order  to  woo  India.  They  will  expect  Rajiy  Gandhi 
to  take  two  steps  before  they  take  half  a  step  forward  to  meet 
him.  Still,  the  prime  minister  may  gain  a  modest  harvest  if  he 
can  play  the  card  of  India’s  rising  strength  as  deftly  in 
Washington  as  he  did  in  Moscow.  »  "  •:  * 

But  Rajiv  Gandhi,  sticking  to  the  bargaining  model  of 
negotiations,  may  induce  some  far-sighted  mncs  to  invest  in 
select  areas  of  the  Indian  economy  by  and  large  on  Indian 
terms.  He  may. get  the  transfer  of  certain  frontier  dual- 
purpose  technologies  with  no  strings  attached.  Ail  that  he 
may  3deld  is  to  biiy  certain  advance  weapon  systems  from  the 
US  provided  military  technology  is  also  transferred  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis  with  no  cohditior^  involved.  More  than  this  level  of 
improvement  in  Indo-US  relations  must  wait  uJ)on  newer 
times  when  a  less  ideologically  committed  and  less  bellicose 
cold  warrior  takes  the  presidential  chair  in  the  Oval  Office. 
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j  ^INDIAN  EXI?RE$l,llj 

«  Bombay;  WednS^ai^liine^  1985^-  ' 

BON  VOYAGE:::^  ,S; 

-•  -,'->4.  •-  ,,  ■;  ••  . . . 

CLOSELY  folfowing  his  Soviet  viSf,  Mr  Rajiv^'Gkndh;’^  ' 
journey  to  the- United  .States,  France,  vEgypt  and  ' 
^igena  completes^ his  debut  in  international  diplomacy 
J. .W^“*'®.^tJ:the.media,and  addresses  to  a  variety  of 
friendly  but  critical  audiences  will  define  the  view  that  the 
tJ’ese  countries  take  of  his  promised  ' 
leadership  of  India  into  the  21st  century.  Security  has  been 
tightened  everyvvhere  in  view  of  potential  threat's  and  the 

hl^will  on  this  Odyssey.  Coincidentally:  .- 

he,  will  beandugurating  two  elaborate  Festivals  of  India  in 
^^ance  and  the  United  States  that  are  designed  to  porfraj 
the  unbroken  continuity  of  a  timeless  culture  in  a  changing 
and  extraordinanly  diverse  and,  therefore,  complex  socie¬ 
ty.  This  too  should  be  an-  aid  to  Eetter  iinderttchidiS 

Onpn^pnH^^rK’'^'^i  *  new  moderfiising. thrust  bakd  on  more 
fmnortrl  epnomicr  policies,;: and  technological 

question  of, .any  dramatic  ne\v'?align- 
nients  onierging  from  this  visit.  Most  important  will  be  the 

vWth  ”his^  Gandhi  ^ill  hopefully  be  able  to  establish 
With  hjs  hosts  and  the  creation,  of  a  framework  of 

‘cooperation  even  though  they  agree  to 
issues.  The  Prime  Minister  plans  to  tell  Mr 
to  over  the  flow  of  US  military  supplies 

^  and  the  prospect  of  Islamabad  going  nuclear 

wnich  Washington  has  not  acted  sufficiently^determinedly 
to  prevcpt,_While  it  is  proper  that  the  President-  clearlv 
n be  unwise  once. again 
with  tMrH  touchstone  of  its  relatfons 

^  countries.  India  has  to  act  autonomously  tO  shape 
policy,  especially  m  Its  own  neighbourhood.  Discussioh  on 
Afghanistan  would  be  fruitful,  especially  in  ternis 'of  an 
Indian  role  through  quiet  diplomacy  ^to  bring  about 
th  ft  foreign  troop  withdrawals  from 

?AARc"T^h^e'tlT  i'^h"  of  non-alignment  and 

c,C„  ■  I  Jo^tlers  will  of  course  re  view,  the  global  ^ 

th^."f ’r.' M  various  trouble  spots  around 

the  world  and  North-South  economic  relations  Bilateral 
issues  will  feature.  The  US  is  India’s  largest  trading  paS:; 
u"s  transfer,  pnvate  investment  and  possible 

US  miltory^sales  are  expected  to Tigure.  in  the  exchanges;-; 

India’s  growing  relations  with  France,  temporarily 
marred  by  the  spy  scandal,  are  likely  to  receive  frS 
impetus  \vith  Mr  Gandhi’s  visit.  France  and  the  EEC  are 
projecting  themselves  as  a  third  force  independent  of  the 
super  powers  in  the  matter  of  economic  and  technological 
cooperation,  ;:military  sales  and,  increasingly  Sea 

non-aligned  ^partners  with  whom  India  has  traditionally 
enjoyed  cordial  ties.  Egypt  has  returned  to  the  Arab  fol^ 

working  on  a  new  approach  to 
Sor??bo1lu ’’  something  to  know 
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for  PM  abroad 


NEW;  DELHI,  May  15  (UNI).  efforts  to  expose  the  activities  of  the 

The  best  possible  .security,  tenorists. 

arrangements  were  being  made  Cutting  across  partyjhne,  members 
for  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  dur-  expressed  their  anguish  and  shock 
ing  his  visit  to  foreign  countries  next  over  the  “dark  and  diabolical  plot 
month  the  Government  assured  the  and  called  for  an  intemationally-co- 
Lok  Sabha  today.  _  ,  .  ordinated  effort  to  expose  the  central 

Intervening  in  a  two-hour  debate  -  command  of  terrorists.  _ 
on  the  US  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves-  The  members  were,  however,  m- 
tigations  (FBI)  unearthing  a  plot  to  vided  on  the  question  whether  toe 
assassinate  the  Prime  Minister,  Com-  Prime  Minister  should  undertake  his 
munications  Minister  Ram  Niwas  proposed  foreign'  tour. 

Mirdha  told  the  House,  “We  have  a  The  members,  generally  congratu- 
well-laid  out  exercise  as  to  how  to  fated  the  FBI  for  ^covenng  the  plot 
handle  the  security*^  of  the  Prime  but  cautioned  against  CIA^ac^ti«. 
Minister.  “Our  people  are  in  touch  Moving  the  tootion,  Mr.  G;  O. 
with  the  respective  governments*'.  Swell  (Cong-I)  smd  the  plot  was  not 
Pn  addsLMr.  Mirdha  said  there’  only  directed  against  the  Pnme  Mims- 
was  no  change  in  the  schedule  of  Mr.  ter  but  against  the  ^ople  of  Intoa 
Gandhi’s  visit  abroad,  “The  Prime  Mimster  of  this 

He  said  teams  had  already  been  country  is  not  just  a  head  of  Jh® 
despatched  to  the  US  and  France  to*  Government,  but  he  is  the  symbol, 
co-ordinate  security  measures  for  the  will  and  direction  of  the  ove^helm- 
Piime  Minister’s  visit  with  the  official  ing  majority  of  the  country  ,  he  said, 
agencies  of  these  countries.  Prof.  Madhu  Dandavate  (Janata)-^ 

Mr.  Mirdha  shared  the  sentiments  urged  the  Government  not, to  cancel 
of  the  members  that  the  threats  of  the  the  visit  since  that  would  amount  to 
terrorists  could  not  be  taken  lightly  an  “abject  surrender  to  the  deplor-' 
and  said  “These  threats  had  now  able  coercive  tactics  of  the  extremists 
taken  the  shape  of  diabolical  plots  and  abroad’’. 

conspiracies’*.  He  said  measures  had  Mr,  Swell  regretted  that  the  Indian 
also  been  taken  within  the  country  to  intelligence  system  had  once  again 
combat  these  threats.  failed  to  warn  the  Government  of  the 

Appreciating  the  role  of  the  FBI  in  activities  of  terrorists  in  Indiai^  parti¬ 
taking  prompt  action  in  uncovering  ^cularly  regarding  recent  bomb  blasts, 
the  plot  and  action  against  the  cul-  Mr.  C.  Madhav  Reddy  (Telugu 
prits,  the  minister  regretted  that  many  Desam)  said  it  was  good  that  FBI  had 
other  countries,  like  Pakistan,  Eng-  exposed  the  plot  but  doubted  whether 
Jand,  West  Germany  and  even  the  the  American  security  service,  which 
!  United  States  in  the  past,  had  ignored  could  not  protect  their  own  Presidents 
warnings  given  by  the  Indian  Govern-  like  Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  F. 
"ment  about  the  activities  of  the  Sikh  Kennedy,  could  provide  security  to 
"extremists.  our  Prime  Minister. 

>  Mr.  Mirdha  said  that  the  British  He  suggested  the  Prime  Minister 
^Broadcasting  Corporation  (BBC)  had  should  defer  his  tour  to  a  later  date., 
j  even  allowed  open  ,  threats  ,  against 
vMrs.  Indira  Gandhi  to  go  on  the  air. 

>This  was  coupled  with  ransacking  of 
^Indian  High  Commissions  in  the  UK 
» and  Canada,  he  said. 

He  regretted  that  even,  “permissi¬ 
ble  action  under  the  law  of  these 
countries  was  not  t^en  against  the 
culprits’*.  The  minister  hoped  that 
wito  the  uncovering  of  the  plot,  these 
countries  would  take  coordinated 
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For  the  Gandhis  ’  Visit,  a 
Fast  Pace  &  Tight  Seairity 


By  Elizabeth  Kastor  !  Throu^ou^  pf  40- 

Waa'hington  Post  staff  Writer  .year-old  Gandhi,  whose  visit  IS  ex- 

- ; — ^ - : -  pected  to  spark  Sikh  demonstrations 

With  Indian  Prime  Minister  here,  will  be  under  very  tight  secu- 
Rajiv  Gandhi’s  arrival  this  af-  -rity.  Following  the  assassination  of 
ternbon,  a  new  world  leader  his  mother.  Prime  Minister  Indira 
will  be  introduced  to  the  West.  jlGandhi,  by  Sikh  bodyguards  in  Oc- 
The  Gandhis’  event-packed  jitober  1984  and  last  month’s  arrest 
four-day  state  visit  coincides  ‘  ^  New  Orleans  of  a  small  group  of 
with  the  beginning  of  the  18-  on  charges  of  plotting  to  kill 

month-long  Festival  of  India,  a  Gandhi,  Indian  and  American 

nationwide  celebration  of  In-  lauthorities  have  been  operating  with  ; 
dian  culture.  '  l^riiore  than  the  usual  secretiveness. 

Gandhi,  who  is  expected  to  ••  at- 

be  accompanied  by  his  wife  ceremony  at 

j  the  White  House,  but  otherwise  the 
much  of  the  time,  will  make  ‘embassy  is  not  releasing  any  infer- 
the  traditional  rounds,  from  mation  about  separate  schedules  for 
the  White  House  to  the  State  Sonia  Gandhi,  their  13-year-oId 
Department  and  to  Capitol  I  daughter.  Priyanka  and  1 1-year-old  j 
Hill.  He  will  also  visit  two  mu-  [son  Rahul.  The  Gandhis  will  be  stay- ! 
seum  exhibits,  attend  a  state  pg  at  the  aniba^dor’s' residence,: 
dinner,  appear  at  four  recep-  tastead  of  at  a  hotel, 
tions  here  and  in  Houston,  ,  “There  are  several  factors  in- 
speak  to  the  National  Press  volved,*"  the  embassy  ♦  spokesman 

Club,  confer  with  four  Cabinet  said.  "Suffice  it  to  say,  the  prime 

secretaries,  listen  to  a  Festival  j  minister  most  graciously  agreed  to 
inaugural  concert  and  address  j  stay  at  the  residence.” 
a  joint  session  of  Congress.  Originally,  Indira  Gandhi  was 

He  will  also  meet  with  a  scheduled  to  open  the  Festival  but 


And  if  American  press  coverage 
of  all  of  this  is  inevitable,  imagine 
the  Indian  interest. 

,  Bettey  Bradley,  public  relations 
director  at  the  Embassy  Row  Hotel, 
says  the  Indian  press  corps  accom¬ 
panying  Gandhi  and  artists  involved 
in  the  festival  have  taken  about  60  ; 
rooms.  I 

"If  you  could  see  downstairs,  you 
would  not  believe  it,”  she  said.  “They 
took  our  whole  ballroom  and  turned 
it  into  a  press  room.^  They  have  10 
telexes  ^t  up.  We  even  had  to^give 
theni  a  darkroom.  I  put  a  darkroom 
into  what  used  to  be  a  kitchen.-  - 


See  VISIT,  C4,  CoL  1  >  when  her  son  became  prime  minis- 

- — - - - - 1  ter  after  her  death,  the  trip  was  up- 

•  VISIT,  From  Cl  X  i  graded  to  a  state  visit. 

^oup  of  Indian  physicians,  three  ^  Sagan,  the  Cornell  University  as- 
groups  oif  Indians  living  in  the  United  tronomer,  along  with  several  ®^hers, 
:States,  a  group  of  American  scien-  will  present  a  statement  to  Gandhi 
Itists  and  astronomer  Carl  Sagan.  supporting  the  Five  Continent  Peace 
He  probably  will  not  have  time  to  Initiative,  a  movement  to  halt  the 
•see  much  of  his  two  children,  who  testing,  production  and  deployment 
Tare  accompan3dng  him  and  his  wife,  i  nf  nuclear  weapons.  Gandhi  has  been 
:Sonia.  ^t's  a  very  tight  schedule,”  involved  in  the  initiative.  i 

‘said  Indian  Embassy  spokesman  The  Indian  leader ^s  visit  to  Hous-  ■ 
'‘Deepak  Vohra.  .  ton,  says  a  source  close  to  the  prime 

I  After  leaving  Washington  later  in  minister,  stems  from  Gandhi's  “own 
Ithe  week,  Gandhi  will  tour  the  As-  interest  in  high  technology,  space, 
Ironaut  Training  Facilities  and  Mis-  air . . .  and  shows  sort  of  a  20th-cen- 
;sion  Control  Room  at  the  Johnson  tury  young  man  in  all  ways,  the  ex- 
Space  Center  in^Houston,  meet  with  citement,  Ae  promise  of  space  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city  and  with  rep-  his  curiosity.” 
resentatives  of  high-technology 
firms.  ' 
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Washingtoni^ 


13  .Tune  1985^_Pj 


SikhsProtesl 


Pages_ 


T  - -  J 

Rally  Held  Near  White  House  » 

I 

w»S: p 

or  of  the  Sikh  religious  suppression  o  H 

.  "Xwrme„a„d.aton«-WP^^^^^^  ? 

written  messages  su  ,  ^  want  Khalistan. 

^  ^"f3,^S,rdi5rtlo?^:a  autonomous  home-  , 

Gandhi  arrived  at  jjf  of  the  building 

House  on  the  oppo^  s  were  amplified  by 

protest  The  ^ould  be  heard  m  the 

bullhorns  o^j’s  arrival  ceremony.  eath- 

distance  during  L  ^Uce  officers  faced  the  ga«i 

About  a  do“«  ”33£gh  security  aPPeared  hgbt. 

these  hats .•  [Gandhil  that  the  Site^ 

„o7a;p“«  S  S  P»'WS.Jr.TSsSt  ft- 

‘  |St--^?5fcS:;tentheAmettosutau. 


^  '  SI 


>-  &  ^  dcrkINS— THE  WASHINGTON  POST 

by  LUCIAN  PERKlNS-lh 

„em».tt.U,t.  hold  ..,..Pt-.tiud  .tea.--  ' 

to  mahesute  that  theft  doflats  at.  not  a.pk-- 

to^Russia  by  India  "  ..gtop  U-5-  fdd  to  Rus- 

sfa?K‘.S7Si^»S?3|| 

S.'Sh  5m1  tally  at  the  ^phol  “Jjjf  tave  accom- 
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From  Sharon  Butler  .  sovereign  country  of  tiie  Sikh  nation 

,  /  ‘  -  .;V  ^  encompassing  the  present  Punjab 

Washington,  May  25;  The  World  and  the  rest  of  the  Sikh  majority 
Sikh  Organisation  has  applied  for  a  areas  of  India.” 
permit  from  the  United  States  au-  Major-General  Bhullar  has  said 
thorities  to  hold  a  demonstration  that  WSO  “would  strive  to  ensure 
during  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  Rajiv  that  demonstrations  by  Sikhs”  dur- 
Gandhi’s  official  visit  to  Washington  ing  the  Prime  Minister’s  visit  “would 
in  June,  claiming  that  10,000  people  be  peaceful.”  Claiming  that  over 
•‘Would  attend  to  protest  the  Indian  30,000  Sikhs  have  been  murdered 
I  government’s  policies.  . ,  since  the  assassination  of  Indira 

The  permit,  required  under  feder-  Gandhi  “with  no  arrests,  inyestiga- 
I  al  regulation  for  large  demonstra-  tions  or  prosecutions  by  Indian  au- 
tions  in -the  vicinity  of  the  White  thorities,”  he  said  that  the  purpose 
Housed  is  under  consideration  by  the  .  of  the  demonstrations  would  be  to 
US  Park  Service,  which  issued  such  raise  “legal  and  human  rights  issues 
permits,  and  is  likely  to  be  approved,  to  the  world  community.” 'He  added 
Since  the  US  Constituion  safeguards  that  Sikh  demonstrators  would  foh 
the  right  to  free  speech,  a  permit  can  low  the  Prime  Minister  wherever  he 
be  denied  only  if  the  location  for  the  went  in  the  US. 
proposed  demonstration  has  already 
been  reserved  for  another  group.  ' 

,  The  Park  .  Service  has  asked  the 
WSO  leadership,  including  Major- 
General  Jaswant  Singh  Bhullar,  for¬ 
mer  militsury  adviser  to  Jamail  Sin^ 

Bhindf anwale,  for  a  meeting  to  dis¬ 
cuss,  the  demonstration  as  the  WSO 
was  projecting  such  a  large  number 
of  participants.  They  would  discuss 
the  type  of  activity  the  group  is 
planning  so  that  logistics  and  secur¬ 
ity  measures  can  be  worked  out  and 
the  park  service  can  make  sure  that 
the  activity  conforms  wiA  US  laws. 

The  carrying  of  weapons,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  was  not  permitted,  but  demon¬ 
strators  could  conduct  acts  of  civil 
disobedience,  . 

The  WSO,  which  claims  200,000 
members  in  the  US,  Canada  and 
Gfeat'Britain,  l^st  year  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  .establish- 
ment  of  Khalistan,  “an  independent 
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Detonation  ■  device 

'  .;/4:-foiind  '  ^ 

WASHINGTON.  June  13— A 
detonation  device  was  discovered 
by  the  XT.S.  security  services 
just  before  the  Prime  Mnister 
and  his  dekg'ation  were  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  State  Department 
for  lunch  as  quests  of  the  U.S. 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr  George 
Shultz. .  reports  IJNI. .  I 

The  device  was  kept  in.  a  bag.  ! 
T'  '  w  ''  however,  no  bomb  in  i 
It.  The  U.S.  sources  were  silent  ; 
on  the^  exact  location  where  the  , 
bag  was  foimdv  It  was,  however,  j 
learnt  that  the  bag  was  found  * 
beneath  the  staircase.  The  secu¬ 
rity  services  have  begun  investi- 
'g:  '  ons;-  ■,  • 

'  It  was  believed  that  a  possible 
terrorist  plan  had  been  pre¬ 
empted.  ,/%  ■ 
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From  Our  Correspondent 

Washington,  Jime  11:  Sikh  orga¬ 
nisations  have  begun  a  week- 
long  campaign  to  draw  Amer¬ 
ican  attention  to  “human  rights 
violations”  against  the  their, 
community  in  India,  pledging  to 
stage  peaceful  demonstrations', 
when  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr  . 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  arrives  this  even¬ 
ing  for  his  official  yisit. 

Wearing  a  kesari  turban,  Dr 
Hardam  Singh  Azad,  chairman 
of  the  Sikh  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  charged  yesterday  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
which  recently  uncovered  a  Sikh 
extremist  plot  to  assassinate  Mr 
Gandhi,  had  been  “duped”  and 
the  plot  had  been  “set  up. 

Addressing  a  small  press  con¬ 
ference  at  the  National  Press 
Club,  Dr  Azad  also  claimed  that 
there  were  no;  Sikh  terrorists  in 
India,  but  that  the  men  were 
“Hindus  masquerading  as 


Sikhs.”  At. the  same  time,  he  said 
his  organisation  and  all  Sikh 
organisations  in  the  US 
eschewed  all  violence  to  adv¬ 
ance  political  demands,  and  he 
blamed  the  Indian  government  , 
for  “painting  all  Sikhs  as 
radicals.”  •  : 

The  association  also  handed 
out  copies  of  the,  inquiry  into  the  .* 
causes  of  the  riots  in  Delhi  after 
the  assassination  of  Mrs  Gandhi, 
published  by  the  People’s  Union 
for  Democratic  Rights  and  the 
People’s  Union  for  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties.  In  addition,  the  group 
showed  slides  of  the  Army 
occupation  of  the  Golden  Tem¬ 
ple  complex,  with  pictures  of 
groups  of  women  with  their 
hands  tied  behind  their  backs, 
and  of  the  Army  dragging  dead 
bodies  across  the  floor  in  a  pool 
of;  blood.^  ^  ^ 

Dliiilon  meets  press  i 

Mr  Ganga  Singh  Dhillqn,  pres- 


ident  of  the  London-based  Sikh 
Commonwealth,  also  wearing  a 
kesari  turban,  spoke  at  a  break¬ 
fast  meeting  at  the  National 
Press  Club  this  morning.  The 
meeting  was  well  attended  by 
over  two  dozen  western  news¬ 
men  and  had  become  controver¬ 
sial  because  the  Indian  embassy, 
in  reaction  to  the  scheduling  of 
the  meeting,  threatened  to  can¬ 
cel  the  Prime  Minister’s  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  National  Press  Club 
luncheon  on  Friday. 

.  Referring  to  the  controversy, 
Mr  Dhillon  said,  “M  he  is  against 
Americans  speaking  freely  in 
America,  imagine  what  he  might 
be  doing  to  suppress  dissent  in 
India  where  he  controls  alk  the 
guns.”  Like  Dr  Azad,  he  accused 
the  Indian  government  of  “geno¬ 
cide”  and  like  Dr  Azad,  linked 
his  cause  with  an  anti¬ 
communist  posture.  "  - 

“Soviets  also  want  Punjab  to 
be  controlled  by  a  more  faithful 


Hindu  community  rather  than 
Sikhs  who  believe  in  one  God 
and  will  never  accept  commun¬ 
ism,”  Mr  Dhillon  said. 

“The  Reagan  Administration 
is  eager  to  improve  relations 
with  India.  As  an  American  Sikh, 

I  advocate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all  nations  and  political 
entities,”  he  went  on.  “But  we 
should  not  be  taken  for  a  ride. 
Since  its  independence,  India 
has  not  condemned  Soviet 
actions...it  has  not  supported  US 
actions  anywhere.  India  will  use 
its  economic  and  trade  clout  to 
blackmail  the  US  to  get  its  way 
and  continue  to  support  pro- 
Soviet  causes.” 

Mr  Dhillon  hedged  over  the* 
question  of  a  Khalistan,  saying 
that  if  an  independent  and 
sovereign  nation  was  the  •  only 
way  for  Sikhs  tq  obtain  freedom, 
then  he  would  support  a  IGia- 
listan.  ^  ^ 
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-  ^  to 

■  WASHINGTON,  June  9.— The 
I  Prime  Minister  has  been  advised 
L '/to'  speaik  to  the  world  Press  from 
I  &  platform  other  than  the  National; 
■V  Press  Club,  'according  to.  sources 

•  V here, ’reports  UNI,'.:'’  j:.>'  ,r  .  .’i  :V'.; 
I  This  suggestion  has  followed  the 
'  decision  by  the  NPC“  management 

to  stand  by  its  invitation  V  to :  the; 
[/„  Khalistan :  iprotagonist;  .Mr,  .C^nga 
■. V  Singh  ‘  Dthilioh ;  to  "address-  a  .bfea^^ 

‘  fast  meeting  .  at  the  >  club '  .on  June 
t.rll,  Mr  Gandhi  to,  ad-  j 

[  dress,  the  club  ,dn  Jufae“  li"  ' '  j 
;  N  Sources  said  Mr  Gandhi  had  been 
;  placed  in  ai ;  **Catch-22” .  situation 

•  where  either  way  the  Prime  Mih- 

t.::;2ster  loses  face.  '  .  ^ 

1  .  Circles  close  to  the  Indian  autho. 

Titles  in  Washington  feel  there  are 
two  options  before  Mr  Gandhi — 

;  either  to  go  ahead  with ,  his .  NPC 
'  appearance  and  risk  the  poiiticai 
‘  .iaHqut  dr  to; cancel  the  engagement 
'  and  by  default  give  a  victory  of 
<orts  to  'Mr  Dhillon.  ^ 

ti.re;  but  -that ;  his  breakfast '  com* .] 
mittee  chairman,;  Ken'  Dalecki  of 
the  .KipUnger  hews:  service,  had' 
granted  the  required '  approval,-'  , 

*‘l  was  just  assisting”  Zafdi  ex¬ 
plained  .>yhen  reachecLby  tMephoiie. 

"I  helppd  with  -ihe  •  arrangemen ts 
for  the'  Sri  Lanka  President  and 
the  King/of  Nepal;  And  if  they  had 
assigned  me  Rajiv  Gandhi,  I  would 
have  done  that  .tbd,  I .  was  on  the 
committee  for  'several  '  years.  But 
I  wouldn't  say  I  got  Dhillon  invi¬ 
ted.  After-  all,  who  am  I?”  . ! 

Zaidl  said"-  he  '  works  ‘  for  ,  Jang, 

“Pakistan's  biggest' daily”,  as  .  well  : 
as  for  the  U.S.  Goverpment's  Voice 
of  America— although  he  and  they 
curre ntly  have  ^a  ; "dispute”  going 
on.  He  also  said  he  has  been  ^;U.S.  i 
citizen  for  many  years,^^^^^^  • 

EIsev/bere,  "it  was;;  learned  that 
Zaidi  loii’g  ^has  ;been  '  '.considered  ■ 

“close”  ..to  the  ;Goyernment  in  lisia- .. 
mabad,  once  worked  .  for  both  the  ^ 

U.S.  ‘  Consulate^eneral .  in;.  I^rachi 
and  the  Bell telephone''  eoihpany:; 
here  in  America, .  and  writes  tre- 
quently  for  the  Washington  limes 


flKSiiORRf S«ON  PENT 
SPONSORED  DH  tLLON 


..  From:WAEREN'  UNNA  ’  . 

WASHINGTON^  :;^une':9;4€;w 
a  correspondent.,  for,  a  ;,:  Pafestani. 
newspaper-  who  \  ;spOnsored<-'  the 
forthconiiifg  reporters*  ttftoifast  af 
the.  National  ’  Press-  Club  'for  the 
'^Khalistan  proponent,  ,Gahga  Singh 
Dhillon.  This  breakfast,  Tiics- 
day,  riiow'  hasi  so  -infuriated  the  Go- 
Vemihenf  v6f‘  India,  that -  they  :  ' axo 
thinlang  of  canCcUinig;i£rim;£;Mi.ni>^^ 
ter  Gandhi's  luncheon  at  this'  sam4^ 
National'  Press  '  Cluh^  R’  few >  days 
lat^r.; ;  .r,;  .  iV  i  .■  ' 

The  Natiohal  Tress'  Cliib'^s  presi-.. 
deiit,  .David  Hess,  -the- White  House  • 
correspondent  for  the’  Knight-Rid- 
der:  newspaper  chainV  Vtold  \  The 
Statesman  yesterday  that  a  club 
member,  NayyPr  Zaidi/  who  Hess' 
thought  "might  :  be  a :  Pakistani”;, 
had  requested  that  Dhillon;  be^^ho^ 
noured  with  the  chance  to  sit  down 
with  Washington  reporters  at  one' 
of  the  regular  club  breakfasts;  .that 
Hess  Jiad  been  ,  out  of  town  at  the.. 


■  dn  both  the  Sikh,  problems  and 
Indd-SPviet  ties;  -  The  Washingtor 
Times  is  owned .  by  a  Right-wing 
^  reUgiouf  Si^ct, nicknamed,  the  "Moo 

hies”;  a'  grpup  rwfilch  Indian,  intelli 
gepce  lately  'has  become  con  vinced 
'has  'strong  sympathies  .  with  over 
seas ;  Sikh  :;extremi^ '  groups;  ‘ 

;  ^-^We;  were  approached  ,  and  lacked 
if  i;  it^  would ;  be  ;  aU  right-  f  oir 
Q}ifllp>4to  appeai'Vat  the  club”,  ;Na< 
l^tibnai’"  Press  Club  ;  president  .Hess 
was  away '  at  the  -  time:  and 
by  the  time  I  got  back'  I  realized 
the  timing  was  :a  bit -^sticky.  But 
.the  rituation  invitation  '  was  'at 
ready,  out  and.  we  were*,  obliged  to 
let  him  have  the  time.  Sometimes 
•we  are  not  aware  of  the  .  ins  and 
outs.”  '  ^  , 

"1  ,can  appreciate  how  the  Prime 
Minister  must  feel;  after  his  mother 
was  murdered  by  .  extremists,”  Hess 
continued.  "Bht  the7  tixing  .  was 

rconrinucd  ^  on  /page  9  col.  4r 

■  '  :  --  '  -Vy'  -  r.'  .  ... 
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Indmn  offmals  imenMl 

'  .  -  "  r  •  -  •  :  ■  .  ;  ^  , 

(Cont&ed'lrom:  page  1  col  5)  accompanying  the  Prime  Minister 
.  '  ^  during  the  Pans  part  of  his  tour 

really  not  a  *  deliberate  attempt  to  ^ygj.g  reported  to  be  incensed, 
insult  Mr  pandhi.  I  should  think  India’s  Ambassador  to  the  USA. 
that,  as  the  leader  of  a  country  , as  Shankar  Bajoai,  when  asked 
large  as  his  he  wouldn’t  be  so  pos-^  whether  there  was  truth  to  the  re- 
sessed  over  one  obscure' man.  And  the  Prime  -Minister  now 

when  . you  compare  the  two  forums  .jnight  cancel  his  National  Press 
'-—Mr  Dhillon’s  Press  breakfast,  and  cjub  luncheon  appearance  here 
it  is  not  even  a  bi'eakfast,  doesnt  .ijjjs  Friday,  one  of  the  highlights 
attract  more  ,  than  a  dozen  people.  forthcoming  visit,  would  say 

Prime '-Minister  Gandhi’s  luncheon  “The  position  is  being  look* 

on  Friday  will  be  covered  by  l,20p  ed  into”  '  ^ 

C-spair  stations,/ 300  national  pub¬ 
lic  radio  stations,  probably  all  thi^e 
dl  the.V.  R.  iiatibnal  television  net¬ 
works,  every  rhajor  radio  network, 
arid  he  also'  will  be  having  the  lasil 
word  aher.  the  questions’’.  ■  ; 

.Club  president  ^Hess  was  asked 
whether  he  had  been  .queried  by 
the  -FBI,  which  recently  accused 
seven  Sikhs  of  .conspiring  to  as¬ 
sassinate  both  Prime  Minister  Gan¬ 
dhi  and  Haryana’s  Chief  Minister, 

Bhajan  Lai,  during  their  visits  herd.  ; 

^  “No,”  he '  replied,  “but  we  cer- ; 
tainly  have  heard  a  lot  from  both 
the  Indian  Embassy  and  ’  the  State  ; 

.Department”.: 

The  Indian  Embassy  has  compar¬ 
ed-  scheduling  breakfast  for 
Ganga-  Singh.  Dhillon  on  -  this  com- 
in.g  .Tuesday  morning,'  on  the  very  ; 
day  pf  Prime  Minister  Gandhi’s 
arrival  here  for  an  official  yisit, Jas 
UkeUnviting.  the  '  Irish..  Republican 
Apxy  to  lead  off  a  visit  by  British 
Prime '  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher; 

Tne  Indian  Government  officials 
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MISCHIEF  IN 

-  The  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  is  probably  as  embarrass¬ 
ed  as  -  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  over  the  invitation  to 
Mr  Ganga  Singh  Dhillon  by 
the  National  Press  Club  of 
the  USA.  The  Club’s  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr  David  Hess,  may  be 
sincere  in  saying  that  no 
slight  to  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  was 
intended,  but  that  can  Only 
suggest  a  general  lack  of 
awareness  about  conditions 
in  India.  It  is  now  almost  a 
headsJ-win-tails-you-lose  situa¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  Khalistan 
proponents  are  concerned:  if 
Mr  Gandhi  cancels  Friday’s 
luncheon  at  the  NPC.  he  may 
be  seen  by  many  Americans 
to  be  unduly;  •  .  “possessed 
over  one  obscure  man”  as  Mr 
Hess  has  suggested;  if  he  goes 
ahead  with  the  .  meeting,  it 
may  be  interpreted  as  lend¬ 
ing  credibility  to  a  secession-' 
j  ist  cause.  The  latter  infer- 
^  ence  would  be  so  offensive  to 
Indian  sentiment  that  the 
Prime  Minister  seems  to  have 
no  option  but  to  decline  the 
I  Press  Club  invitation.  In  a 
I  sense,  the  Khalistan  activists 
i  have  already  achieved  what 
they  were  after: .  international 
media  attention. 

A  journalist  of  Pakistani 
origin,  who  is  said  to  work 
for  a  leading  Pakistani  news¬ 
paper,  has  contrived  this  em¬ 
barrassing  situation.  That  he 
is  further  said  to  be  close  to 


WASHINGTON 

the  regime  in  Islamabad  may 
not  entirely  coincidental, 
especially  considering  Mr 

Dhillon’s '  intimate  contacts 
with  Pakistan.  The  journalist 
seems  to  have  influential 
friends  in  Washington  as  well, 
and  is  reported  to  have  once 
worked  for  the  U.S.  Consu¬ 
late-General  in  Karachi.  No 
hasty  .  inference  should  be 
drawn  from  all  this,  but  the 
links  are  bound  to  raise 
questions  in  India.  This 

could  have  been  easily  avoid¬ 
ed  if  the  NPC  had  been  more 
alert  and  discerning.  If  the 
.  Press  Club  fails  to  under¬ 
stand  why  India  should  be  so 
sensitive  about  such  matters, 
it  must  be  singularly  un¬ 

informed  and  •  unperceptive 
Resentment  at  the  NPC’s 
handling  of  the  matter  can- 
^not,  however,  obscure  the  fact 
that  the  Indian  Embassy  in 
Washington,  too,  was  not 
alert  enough.  While  the  Wa¬ 
shington  correspondent  of  Pa¬ 
kistan’s  Jang  wangled  an  in¬ 
vitation  for  a  Khalistan  pro-  * 
ponent  with  remarkable  ad¬ 
roitness,  the  Indian  mission 
seems  to  have  been  unaware 
of  his  moves  till  the  final  ar 
rangement  for  Mr  Dhillon’s 
speech  became  generally 
known.  The  Khalistanis  and 
their  friends  in  the  USA  seem 
to  operate  far  more  efficient¬ 
ly  than  the  diplomats  posted 
there  to  protect  India’s  inte¬ 
rest,  > 
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Gandhi's  Visit  to  Washington 


All  Over  Washington  and  at  the  White  House,  It’s  ‘tlie  Year  of  India’ 


RoQald  Reagan  called  it  “the  year  of  India  ” 
and  then  got  down  to  how  he  bought  thingg 
went  yesterday  in  meetings  with  IndM 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi.  “We  hit  it  off": 
the  president  announced  in  his  toast  at  last 
night’s  state  dinner  for  Gandhi. 

“I  think  we  did,’’  Gandhi  concurred  a  little 
later  in  the  Blue  Room  where  he  and  Reagan , 
held  court  for  a  dazzling  international  crowd: 
seen  .as  often  as  not  in  the  slick  color  pages  of 
jet-settyW.  ,  ' 

But,  Gandhi  was  asked,  did  it  mean  that  the 
sometimes  troubled  kidp-American  relations' 
.were  going  to  get  better? 

"Well,  you  know"  the  iO-year-old  Indian  , 
leader  replied,  “to  expect  suddenly  that  ev-  ■ 
erything  will  change  maybe  is  a  bit  over-  = 
optimistic.  But  certainly  th^r  will  move  in  the 
right  direction.  There  are  lots  of  areas  where 
we  have  disagreement,  but  disagreement  not 
necessarily  on  the  principle  of  the  thing  but  in 
the  method  of  tackling  the  issue.’’ 

Gandhi  said  he  talked  “very  frankly  about 
everything”  to  Reagan  during  their  Oval  Of¬ 
fice  meeting.  ^  thinll^  had  a  very  iaiik 
exchange  on  both  sides?' an  amicabl^  frank" 

not  aggre^ive  frank."'  ^ 

The  big  question  of  the  dav  ag 

moved  about  Washington,  was  whSertS 

er^e°fate  of  his  moth: ! 

er,  ine  late  prime  numster  Indira  GanHhi  ' 

then's  lli 

young,  India’s  democracv  has 
said.  Today  I  found  that’s  also  true  of  India’s  •  i 


This  article  was  reported  ly  staff  writers 
JfpMtiw  R^liffe,  Elizabeth  Kastar  and  Lois 

Romano.  I :  ■' 

‘^though  a  few -years  separate  us— just.a,; 
,few,’'?he  continuedi^d  paused  for' the  inev^ 
itable’appreciativo  laughter,  “we  hit  it  off.’^  =  ■  - 

Gandhi  spoke  longer,  covering  the  subjects 
■  of  the  arms  race,  nonalignment  and  “the  " 
growing  militarism  of  the  region  around  Iii- 
dia.” 

“Nonalignment  has  been  a  positive  force' 
for  peace,”  he  said.  “One  friendship  need  not 
be  at  the  cost  of  another.” 

Later,  using  an  American  idiom,  as  observ- 
:  ers  say  he  often  does,  Gandhi  said,  “We  need 
'  technology  in  a  big  way.” 

Many  of  the  White  House  guests  had  some 
connection  to  India.  The  list  included  several 
people  involved  with  the  Festival  of  India, 
which  opens  today,  including  the  festival’s 
Indian  chairman,  Pupul  Jayakar. 

Others  were  there  for  the  usual  reasons':; 
friendship,  money  or  glitz.  .-Nancy  Reagan’s 

DINMER,  From  D1 

friends  and  family  were  in  evidence, 
with  Betsy  Bloomingdale  and  Nancy 
Reagan’s  brother  Richard  Davis  at¬ 
tending.  The  list  was  short  bn  the 
Hollywood  glamor,  which  the  Rea¬ 
gans  enjoy,  but  Bloomingdale,  Par¬ 
isian  socialite  Sao  Schlumberger 
and  fashion  designer  Mary  McFad- 
den  provided  the  familiar  faces  and 
threads  for  followers  of  haute  cou¬ 
ture  and  readers  of  W.  Two  other 
names  from  the  social  pages  were 
those  of  Baron  Guy  de  Rothschild 
and  ■  Baroness  Marie-Helene  de 
Rothschild. 
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Above  left»  National  GaUery  Direct  Carter  Brown  with  the  Gandhis;  left,  Gandhi  with  wife 
Sonia  and  George  Shultz;  above,  the  Gandhis  and  the  Reagans  at  last  night’s  dinner. 

Below,  sitarist  Ravi  Shankar  at  the  Watergate  Hotel.  ^ 
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And  for  some  reason  known  only 
to  the  social  secretary,  the  usual 
contingent  of  pum^ists  was  a  little 
larger  than  usual,  with  publisher 
Rupert  Murdoch,  New  York  Times 
executive  editor  A.M.  Rosenthal; 
New  Republic  writer  Charles 
Krauthammer,  Newsweek  bureau 
chief  Morton  Kondracke,  and  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution  columnist  Lewis 
Grizzard  as  guests. 


For  the  White  House  dinner,  a 
star-studded  guest  list  Page  D14 


Some  of  the  guests  knew  a  little 
bit  more  about  India  than  can  be 
learned  during  the  time  between 
receiving  a  White  House  invitation 
and  arriving  in  Washington. 

"I  had  a  meeting  with  him  in  Jan¬ 
uary,"  said  former  secretary  of 
state  Henry  Kissinger  of  the  Indian 
prime  minister.  "Extremely 
thoughtful." 

Is  Gandhi  much  like  his  late 
mother? 

"He's  much  younger,"  Kissinger 
said  gravely,  as  if  revealing  a  state 
secret.  His  wife  Nancy  laughed,  he  _ 

smiled  and  took  one  step  back  to  3uy  state  dinner  you'll  see 
signal  reluctance.  guests  who  clearly  feel  right  at. 

"I  better  not  get  into  that,"  he  home.  Last  night,  Sheila  Weiden- 
said.  feid,  an  aide  to  Betty  Ford,  had 

Actress  Loretta  Young,  who  Jast  jnone  of  the  bedazzled  gUnt  in  the 
attended  a  state  dinner  during  I  eye  that  comes  to  White  House  neo-  j 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  administra-  jphytes  as  she  chatted  with  photo- j 
tion,had  whatseemedto  be  a  large- jgraphers.  And  while  Grizzard  may  - 
ly  esthetic  interest  in  India  and  its  j  have  been  a  newcomer  to  state  din- 
new  leader.  :hers,  he  had  been  through  the 

"Went  to  India  about  15  years  White  House  experience  once  be- 
ago,"  she  said.  "Went  to  see,  of  ’  fore,  although  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
course,  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  •  most :  ent  form. 

beautiful  buildmg."  ‘Xast  time  I  was  here,"  said  Griz- 

And  of  Rajiv  Gandhi,  she  said,  z2ird,  "we  were  in  the  back  yard  lis- 
"He's  not  only  a  delightful  man,  but  tening  to  Willie  Nelson  and  drinking 
gorgeous  to  look  at.”  beer." 

The  gorgeous  state  leader  was  After  a  dinner  that  included  crab 
clad  in  a  black  Nehru  jacket  and  his  and  cucumber  mousse,  supreme  of 
wife  Sonia,  a  native  of  Italy,  in  a  comish  hen,  fine  herbs  sauce,  wild 
gold  and  pale  green  sari.  Unlike  the  rice  with  toasted  walnuts,  baby  zuc- 
Indian  silk  dresses  many  of  the  wo-  chini;  bib  lettuce  and  chocolate 
men  guests  wore,  Nancy  Reagan's  boxes  with  fruit  sorbets  and  peach 
white  silk  skirt  and  green  and  white  champagne  sauce,  guests  went  to 
beaded  blouse  looked  ,  more  like  a  the  East  Room,  where  cellist  Mstis- 
feminized  dinner  jacket  than  any-  lav  Rostropovich,  the  National  Sym- 
thing  from  the  Sulxrontinent.  phony  music  director,  performed. 
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at  last  night's  state  dinner.  ^ 

Earlier  yesterday,  sirens  blared 
as  the  Gandhis'  13-car  entourage 
whooshed  them  through  the  streets 
of  Washington. 

"Aren't  they  so  attractive?” 
gushed  J.  Carter  Brown,  director  of 
the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  mo¬ 
ments  after  the  Gandhis  left  a  gal¬ 
lery  on  their  way  to  the  White 
House  state  dinner.  "And  so 
thoughtful  and  interested.  I've  been 
through  the  museum  mth  heads  of 
state  before,  and  you  can  tell  when 
all  they  care  about  is  the  photo  op¬ 
portunity.  Mrs.  Gandhi  had  actually 
read  the  catalogue!" 

At  the  gallery,  Betsy  Blooming- 
dale  arrived  with  a  traffic-stopping, 
off-the-shoulder  red  gown.  At- 
1  tached  to  her  back  was  matching  * 
'  bow  about  the  size  of  a  Volkswagen. 

"I  wonder  how  she  got  in  the 
car?"  observed  one  guest. 

The  Gandhis  arrived  at  the  gal¬ 
lery  at  6:45  p.m.,  amid  the  excru¬ 
ciatingly  tight  security  that  has 
marked  their  visit.  In  part,  the  fears 
arise  from  the  assassination  of  Gan¬ 
dhi's  mother,  Indira  Gandhi,  by  Sikh 
bodyguards  last  year. 
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,  At  the  gallery,  the  guests,  re¬ 
porters  and  staff  were  forced  to  go 
through  metal  detectors.  A  barten¬ 
der  complained  that  he  asn't  al¬ 
lowed  to  bring  his  ice  pick  with  him. 
The  press  pool  was  also  unusually 
small,  causing  one  minor  flap: 

Coca-Cola  underwrote  the  party, 
and  a  young  man  identifying  himself 
as  an  executive  assistant  to  the 
president  of  the  company  demanded 
that  a  Newsweek  photographer  be 
allowed  in  the  pool.  The  gallery  of¬ 
ficial,  Katherine  Warwick,  explained 
that  is  was  not  possible.  '  ^  ^ 

*^adame,  may  I  remind  you  that 
we  are  paying  for  this,”  he  yelled. 

T^ot  all  of  it,  dear,”  said  War-r 
wick,  patting  his  hand. 

^‘Vfe  will  never  pay  for  another 
damn  thing  again!”  he  snapped.  She 
smiled  and  phoned  Carter  Brown, 
who  also  said  no  go. 

“You’ll  be  hearing  from  me,” 
screeched  the  man,  and  off  he  went. 

Brown  took  the  Gandhis  through 
the  exhibit,  “The  Sculpture  of  In¬ 
dia,”  an  integral  part  of  the  Festival 
of  India,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
prime  minister's  visit  at  this  time. 

“You  just  get  this  sense  that  they 
both  have  a  marvelous  sense  of 
their  own  being,”  said  Brown.  “I 
must  say  they  are  among  the  most 
’interested  people  I  have  brought 
around  this  museum.” 

Earlier  in  the  day.  Establishment 
Washington  went  to  lunch  with 
Gandhi  amid  security  precautions 
so*  rigid  that  some  who  arrived  by 
cab  had  to  hoof  it  the  last  rainswept 
block  to  the  red-carpeted  entrance 
at  the  State  Department. 

Even  top-level  State  Department 
officials  invited  to  the  lunch  given 
by  Shultz  had  to  exit  the  building, 
walk  around  it  and  reenter  on  C 
Street,  where,  like  all  the  other 
guests,  they  passed  through  air¬ 
port-style  magnetometers. 

If  Foggy  Bottom  was  like  an 
armed  camp  outside,  where  demon¬ 
strations  failed  to  materialize 
against  the  40-year-old  Indian  lead¬ 
er,  inside  the  elegant  Diplomatic 
Reception  Reborns  the  climate  could 


not  have  been  more  tranquil.  Gan¬ 
dhi,  with  his  wife  Sonia,  her  fore¬ 
head  dotted  with  a  minuscule  tilak 
and  wearing  a  bright  green  and 
navy  silk  sari,  received  the  200 
guests  with  Shultz  and  his  wife  He¬ 
lena. 

It  was,  as  one  State  Department 
official  put  it,  “a  star-studded  guest 
list,”  with  names  like  Maureen  Rea¬ 
gan,  Happy  Rockefeller,  David 
Rockefeller  and  Beverly  SiUs. 

Some  of  the  guests  had  had  their 
differences  with  Gandhi's  mother, 
the  late  Indira  Gandhi,  but  it  fell  to 
Shultz  to  put  an  optimistic  spin  on 
the  sometimes  troubled  Indo-Amer- 
ican  relations. 

“Despite  differences,”  Shultz  said 
in  his  toast  to  Gandhi  after  every¬ 
one  had  dined  on  lamb  chops,  aspar¬ 
agus  and  com  bread,  “we  see  a  sig¬ 
nificant  parallelism  of  interests  be¬ 
tween  us.” 

In  the  crowd  were  at  least  four 
former  U.S.  ambassadors  to  India: 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Sen.  Dan¬ 
iel  P.  Moynihan,  John  Sherman 
Cooper  and  William  Saxbe. 

If  their  impressions  of  Rajiv  Gan¬ 
dhi  weren't  yet  quite  formed,  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  them  didn't  hesitate  to  recall 
their  impressions  of  his  mother. 

“Mrs.  Gandhi  and  I  got  along  well 
but  she  could  be  aggravating,”  said 
the  characteristically  outspoken 
Saxbe,  who  was  ambassador  from 
1975-77,  "She  played  one  country 
off  against  another.  I'm  sure  Russia 
was  as  frustrated  with  India  as  we 
were.  She  didn't  play  favorites  that, 
way,” 

Cooper,  who  was  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower's  envoy  to  India  from  1955- 
56,  remembered  Rajiv  Gandhi's 
grandfather.  Prime  Minister  Jawa- 
harlal  Nehm,  as  a  man  who  had 
been  much  criticized  for  India's 
nonaligned  position.  He  first  "met 
Indira  Gandhi  when  she  was  her 
father's  hostess,  after  she  had  sep¬ 
arated  from  her  husband  and  "the 
little  fellows  [Rajiv  and  hisVlate 
brother  Sanjay]  were  so  little  that  I 
never  saw  them.” 


Cooper  said  he  first  met.  Rajiv 
Gandhi  last  fall  at  Indira  Gandhi's 
funeral  and  came  away  witlt  the 
feeling  that  he  was  more  like  his 
grandfather  than  his  mother,  ■  ' 

“I  think  he  is  different,”vsaid 
Cooper,  who  did  not  always  approve 
of  Indira  Gandhi's  politics.  ^  . 

Moynihan,  ambassador  to  India 
from^  1973:75,  said  that  politically 
Rajiv^  Gandhi  may  resemble  his 
mother,  "but  there's  a  rule  we  used 
to  say  in  our  government  classes 
that  no  single  thing  predicts  a  per¬ 
son's  :politics  more  accurately  than 
his  age.” 

Galbraith,  John  Kennedy's  am¬ 
bassador  to  India  from  1961-63, 
and  still  the  diplomat  22  years  later, 
said  of  any  resemblance  between 
Gandhi  and  his  mother:  "In  the  fin¬ 
est  ?  Indian  tradition,  everybody  has 
his  own  territory.”  Rhetorically,  he 
added,  "You  remind  me  of  your  fa¬ 
ther— but  not  all  that  much.” 

On  the  status  of  U.S.-Indian  re¬ 
lations,  Galbraith  said  he  told  some 
reporters  that  "the  breakthrough 
had  already  been  achieved  with  'A 
Passage  to  India'  and  The  Jewel  in 
the  Crown.'  And  I  had  not  recently 
seen  any  Indian  who  did  not  want  to 
come  to  the  United  States  and  any 
American  who  did  not  want  to  go  to 
India.” 

Some  guests  weren't  exactly 
sure  how  they  happened  to  be  in¬ 
vited,  though  none  cared  to^  be  on 
the  record  about  it.  One  prominent 
Republican  said  in  fact  it  was  the 
first,  time  he'd  been  invited  to  any¬ 
thing  under  this  administration 

Happy  Rockefeller,  who  wis’^also 
making  a  rare  appearance  at  an  of¬ 
ficial  Washington  function,  said  she 
met  Indira  Gandhi  when  herTate 
husband  Nelson  was  governor  of 
New  York,  but  that  Rajiv  repre¬ 
sents  a  whole  new  generation. 

"You  know,  it's  funny,”  she  said. 
"I  see  my  daughter's  friends  liow 
having  children  and  it  makes  me 
think  that  George  Gershwin  really 
summarized  life  in  ‘Ole  Man  River 
just  keeps  rolling  along.' ”  - 
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Robotic  Razzle-Dazzle 
Fails  to  Captivate  Gandhi 

Indian  Leader  Eyes  Practical  Technology 


By  Boyce  Rensberger 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

Rajiv  Gandhi,  leader  of  a  country 
where  the  chief  health  problems 
stem  from  poor  ^nitation,  went  to 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
yesterday  for  a  briefing  on  technol¬ 
ogies  that  the  moguls  of  American 
science  thought  might  interest  him. 

They  showed  him  a  robot  that 
performs  brain  surgery. 

The  Indian  prime  minister  smiled 
in  bemusement  as  the  machine's  lit¬ 
tle  computer-guided  tubular  arms 
twirled  about  and  its  two  finger^ 
picked  up  a  drill  and  bored  a  hble  in 
a  store-window  dummy's  head. 

After  the  robot  put  down  the  drill 
and  simulated  taking  a  biopsy  of  a 
brain  tumor,  Gandhi  politely  ex¬ 
plained  that  it  was  all  very  wonder¬ 
ful  but  that  there  were  some  tech¬ 
nologies  in  American  society  "that 
do  not  find  a  slot  in  our  country.” 

The  briefing,  an  unusual  event  in 
the  itinerary  of  a  visiting  head  of 
state,  was  arranged  by  George  A. 
Keyworth,  President  Reagan's  sci¬ 
ence  adviser,  and  Frank  Press, 
president  of  the  academy. 

Gandhi,  trained  as  a  mechanical 
engineer  and  a  former  airline  pilot, 
has  begun  several  programs  to  turn 
more  of  India's  prowess  in  basic  sci¬ 
ence — well  known  in  the  interna¬ 
tional  scientific  community — into 
practical  improvements  in  people's 
lives. 

Indian  universities  graduate 
more  PhDs  each  year  than  do  those 
of  any  other  country,  and  India's 


scientific  establishment  is  the  third- 
largest  in  the  world,  after  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States'  and  the  Soviet  Union's. 
However  relatively  few  of  these 
technically  proficient  people  devote 
themselves  to  solving  India's  prac¬ 
tical  problems. 

The  robot,  therefore,  did  not  cap¬ 
tivate  Gandhi.  He  showed  more  in¬ 
terest  in  glowing  accoimts  of  how 
genetic  engineering  could  provide 
Indian  agriculture  with  drought-tol¬ 
erant  crops  and  Indian  medicine 
with  bioengineered  artificial  vac¬ 
cines  against  leprosy,  cholera,  ty¬ 
phoid,  malaria  and  other  diseases. 

"Are  there  any  dangers?”  Gandhi 
asked  of  Howard  Schneiderman,  an 
official  of  Monsanto  Corp.,  which 
does  research  in  this  area. 

Schneiderman,  apparently  not  ex¬ 
pecting  skepticism,  fumbled  a  bit 
and  replied,  "I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  I  could  design  a  millet  plant 
that  would  devour  India.” 

The  prime  minister  was  similarly 
skeptical  about  a  presentation  by 
Ian  Ross,  president  of  AT&T  Bell 
Laboratories,  on  the  marvels  to 
come  with  advances  in  computer 
technology.  Ross  noted,  however, 
that  it  could  cost  around  $100  mil¬ 
lion  to  develop  a  new  kind  of  chip  or 
related  technology. 

"Can  we  afford  it?”  Gandhi  asked. 

The  most  detailed  conversation 
followed  a  presentation  on  biomass 
conversion,  a  technology  India  has 
been  developing  for  many  years  as 
it  seeks  to  recapture  the  energy 
content  of  vast  quantities  of  cow 
dung,  wheat  stalks,  rice  hulls  and 
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other  common  waste  products  of  adf 
agrarian  society.  In  closed  vats  baqj, 
teria  attack  such  materials,  break? 
ing  them  down  and  releasing  meth¬ 
ane,  a  flammable  gas. 

Donald  Klass  of  the  Institute  of 
Gas  Technology  told  Gandhi  how_ 
many  cattle  India  had  and  where^ 
the  country  got  its  energy.  India'f 
defense  minister,  P.V.  Narisimha 
Rao,  asked  whether  the  Americans 
had  yet' found  a  simple  way  to  re^; 
separate  methane  from  carbon  di-i. 
oxide,  which  is  also  produced  but  i^. 
useless  as  fuel  and  costly  to  store.  U 

Klass  said  no.  ,v 

At  the  briefing's  start,  Ke3nyorth: 
told  Gandhi,  "We  are  delighted  to: 
present  to  you  four  leaders  of> 
American  science  and  technology 
and  one  robot.”  ,c; 

All  of  the  scientists  were  from; 
private  industry.  The  robot  was  too.3 
According  to  Joseph  Engelberger  of 
Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  it  has 
operated  on  a  patient  at  Long  Beach 
Memorial  Hospital  in  California,  a- 
52-year-old  man.  He  said  the  device- 
is  guided  by  data  from  a  CAT  scan.  ■ 
The  robot  selects  the  best  place  to- 
enter  the  skull,  drills  through  the- 
bone  and  removes  a  piece  of  tumor  ; 
for  biopsy. 

Gandhi  told  the  scientists  that  In-"  | 
dia  was  interested  in  developing  its'  j 
technology  but  the  choices  would  : 
have  to  be  appropriate  to  India's^ 
needs.  He  cit^  India's  gains  under 
the  so-called  Green  Revolution  of 
high-yielding  crop  varieties  specif¬ 
ically  adapted  to  India's  climates/ 
soils  and  peoples. 

Once  a  land  of  famine,  India  now 
produces  agricultural  surpluses  and,- 
Gandhi  said,  had  even  donated 
100,000  tons  of  wheat  to  famine- 
stricken  Africans. 

“Our  people  now  have  an  appetite 
and  a  need  for  newer  technologies,”; 
Gandhi  said.  “We're  looking  to  yoif 
to  help  us  develop  technologies 
suitable  to  our  problems.” 
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Gandhi  Supports  ^Nonaligned  Status’ 


- - - - -  visit  to  Moscow  last  month,  ‘'and 

ByDonOberdorfer  some  talks  with  the  United  States, 

WashingtonPostStaffWriter 

Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gan-  ated.” 
dhi  called  yesterday  for  an  interna-  Indian  sources  said  hints  from 
tional  political  settlement  that  Soviet  leader  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
would  result  in  a  “nonaligned”  Af-  and  other  Soviet  officials  during 
ghanistan,  amid  indications  that  he  Gandhi's  visit  raised  the  question  of 
is  considering  a  more  active  polit-  whether  Moscow  is  prepared  to 
ical  role  on  the  issue.  consider  a  new  tack  in  Afghanistan. 

‘We  stand  for  a  political  settle-  More  than  100,000  Soviet  troops 
ment  in  Afghanistan  that  ensures  have  been  fighting  with  limited  suc- 
sovereignty,  integrity,  indepen-  cess  for  more  than  five  years  to 
dence  and  nonaligned  status  and  subdue  Afghan  guerrillas  supported 
enables  the  refugees  to  return  to  by  the  United  States  and  several 
•their  homes  in  safety  and  honor,”  Islamic  countries. 

Gandhi  told  a  joint  session  of  Con-  Gandhi,  in  his  address  to  Con¬ 
gress,  where  he  received  frequent  gress,  appeared  to  equate  the  So- 
and  warm  applause.  '  viet  troops  with  the  Afghan  rebels, 

His  remarks  on  Afghanistan  were  saying,  “We  are  opposed  to  both 
described  as  “encouraging”  by  Rea-  ■:  foreign  presences  and  press^es. 
gan  administration  officials,  who  The  one  is  advanced  as  a  justifica- 
have  asked  India  since  early  this  tion  for  the  other.” 
year  to  become  more  active  in  pur-  The  United  States  hopes  to 
suing  a  political  settlement.  probe  the  Soviet  position  next  week 

The  officials  were  anything  but  when  State  Department  and  Soviet 
pleased,  though,  by  Gandhi's  critical  Foreign  Ministry  officials  are  ex¬ 
remarks  about  President  Reagan's  pected  to  discuss  Afghanistan  for 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI),  the  first  time  in  nearly  three  year^ 
which  the  administration  plans  to  Later  next  week,  U.N.-sponsored 
discuss  in  detail  today  with  the  In-  “indirect  talks  involving  the  Afghan 
dian  leader.  and  Pakistani  governments  are  to 

Several  hours  after  addressing  resume  in  Geneva.  Gandhi  said  yes- 

Congress,  Gandhi  told  reporters  terday  that  India  fully  supports 

that  “we're  not  ready  yet”  to  decide  the  U.N.  effort, 

whether  or  how  to  broaden  India's  Gandhi  has  expressed  stepticism 
efforts  regarding  Afghanistan,  for  sevei^  months  abopt  Reagan  s 

“We've  had  some  talks  with  the  So-  SW,  or  Star  Wars,  plan.  In  an  ap- 

viet  Union,”  he  said,  referring  to  his  See  GANDHI,  A6,  CoL  3 
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GANDHI,  From  A1 

parent  reference  to  the  U.S.  effort, 
he  told  Congress,  "We  are  con¬ 
ceited  about  any  new  dimensions 
to  the  arms  race  • . .  •  Hence  our 
deep  reservation  about  the  milita¬ 
rization  of  outer  space  ”  This  re¬ 
mark  drew  applause,  especially 
from  Democrats. 

During  a  meetihg  several  hours 
later  with  astronomer  Carl  Sagan, 
Gandhi  said  Reagan’s  space-based 
antimissile  plan  "doesn't  really  help" 
to  move  the  world  toward  disarma¬ 
ment  and  "only  brings  things  closer 
to  the  brink,"  Gandhi  said  he  fears 
that  "it’s  bound  to  become  an  offen¬ 
sive  weapon"  despite  a  billing  as 
purely  defensive. 

In  a  White  House  meeting  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Reagan  and  other  ranking 
U.S.  officials  sought  to  persuade 
Gandhi  of  the  SDI’s  value  and  of¬ 
fered  additional  briefings.  Lt.  Gen. 
James  A.  Abrahamson,  director  of 
the  SDI  organization,  and  State  De¬ 
partment  arms  adviser  Paul  H. 
Nitze  are  to  brief  Gandhi  today,  of¬ 
ficials  said. 

Sagan  and  Gandhi  discussed  SDI 
when  the  Cornell  astronomer 
presented  a  statement  signed  by  84 
Nobel  Prize  winners  and  other  sci¬ 
entists,  supporting  a  call  by  Gandhi 
and  five  other  national  leaders  for  a 
halt  in  testing,  deployment  and  pro¬ 
duction  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  disarmament  initiative  was 
originally  signed  in  May  1984  by 
Gandhi’s  late  mother,  Indira.  Rajiv 
Gandhi  brought  it  up  with  Gorba¬ 
chev  in  the  Kremlin  last  month  and 
with  Reagan  at  the  White  House 
Wednesday. 

The  Indian  prime  minister  said 


that  Gorbachev  had  been  "very  pos¬ 
itive"  and  that  the  Soviets  "are  will¬ 
ing  to  disarm.”  Reagan,  he  re¬ 
ported,  agreed  that  "he  is  also  for 
disarmament"  but  wants  to  achieve 
this  "via  SDI,"  of  which  Gandhi  is 
highly  skeptical. 

Gandhi,  40,  expressed  caution 
about  possible  purchases  of  U.S, 
sophisticated  military  technology 
and  weaponry,  following  reports 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is 
prepared  to  make  such  sales  if 
strict  guidelines  are  set  on  use  and 
shipment, 

Gandhi  told  reporters  that  India 
has  had  two  problems  with  pur¬ 
chase  of  U.S.  weapons:  "The  terms 
of  supply  can  be  altered  retroactive¬ 
ly  by  the  United  States,  and  we 
have  doubts  about  the  reliability  of 
the  United  States  as  a  supplier  of 
spare  parts  and  other  equipment." 
He  said  it  would  "take  time"  to  es¬ 
tablish  confidence  in  Washington  as 
an  arms  supplier. 
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^fieagafi  and  Gandhi  ^Really  Hit  It  Oft 


By  BERNARD  WEINRAUB 

special  to  The  New  York  Times 

WASHINGTON,  June  12  —  President 
Reagan  warmly  welcomed  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  of  India  to  the 
White  House  today,  sa5dng  the  United 
States  sought  to  “broaden  the  under¬ 
standing  and  deepen  the  cooperation” 
between  the  two  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Reagan,  / 
standing  beside  Mr.  Gandhi  on  the  sun- . 
dappled  South  Lawn  of  the  White 
House,  said  that  the  United  States  “re¬ 
mains  steadfastly  dedicated  to  India’s 
unity”  in  the  face  of  a  powerful  Sikh 
separatist  movement. 

“We  Americans  place  great  value  on  1 1 
1  India’s  friendship,”  Mr.  Reagan 
added.  “Our  shar^  democratic  ideas 
serve  as  a  bridge  between  us.” 

Mr.  Reagan  told  a  smiling  Mr. 
Gandhi,  “Your  leadership  and  your 
idealism  are  inspiring.” 

Security  Is  Heavy 

In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Gandhi  reiter¬ 
ated  his  Government’s  long-standing 
invitation  for  Mn  Reagan  to  visit  India. 
Later  in  the  day.  White  House  officials 
denied  a  news  agency  report  saying  1 
that  Mr.  Reagan  was  planning  to  visit 
India  this  year.  White  House  officials 
said  that  the  President  had  no  plans  for 
foreign  travel  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  first  full  day  in  Wash- ' 
ington  was  marked  by  unusually  heavy 
security  in  the  face  of  demonstrations 
by  hundreds  of  Sikhs,  in  saffron-col¬ 
ored  turbans,  across  from  the  White 
House  in  Lafayette  Park  as  well  as 
near  the  Ellipse.  As  Mr.  Reagan  and 
Mr.  Gandhi  5poke  during  the  20-minute 
ceremony,  the  chants  and  shouts  of  the 
demonstratators  coiild  be  heard. 

WTiite  House  officials  made  it  clear . 
that  despite  differences  between  India' 
and  the  United  States  on  several  issues,  '* 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  30-minute  private  session 
with  Mr.  Reagan  in  the  Oval  Office,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  lengthier  meeting  between  i 
the  two  leaders  and  their  key  aidjes,  | 
was  especially  relaxed  and  friendly.  ■ 

“They  really  lut  it  off,”  one  White  i 
House  official  said.  “It  was  a  warm,  i 
cordial  session.” 


Nuclear  Concern  Expressed 

Mr.  Gandhi  said  that  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  to  President  Reagan 
about  the  possibility  that  Pakistan  was 
developing  a  nuclear  weapon.  “We  did 
raise  the  point  and  the  U.S.  has  assured 
us  that  they  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  see  they  do  not  get  such  sup¬ 
plies,”  he  said.  '  ’  ' 

The  Indian  leader  has  been  critical  of 
the  $3,2  billion  in  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  that  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  agreed  in  1981  to  provide  Pakistmi, 
India’s  traditional  rival,  over  six 
years. 

United  States  officials  told  Mr. 
Gandhi  that  the  w^ponry  was,  essen¬ 
tially,  designed  to  strengthen  Paki¬ 
stan’s  western  frontier,  facing  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  Mr.  Gandhi,  after  his  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  State  Department,  was 
asked  if  he  was  convinced  that  the 
arms  were  defensive  and  for  possible 
defensive  use  on  the  Afghanistan  bor¬ 
der. 

“We  are  not  fully  convinced  of  that,” 
he  said.  “We  did  point  out  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  we  would  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  all  the  equipment  that  is- 
being  used  on  the  Afghan  border,  espe¬ 
cially  as  some  of  it  is,  well,  naval  sea- 
skimming  missiles  ^nd  other  equip¬ 
ment  which  is  not  suitable  for  hill 
areas,” 


'Afghanistan  has  been  very  clear,  that ! 
we  are  not  for  any  country  interfering 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  other 
coratry.  And  wherever  it  is  happening, 
it  should  stop.” 

Tonight,  at  an  elaborate  White  House 


banquet  in  his  honor,  Mr.  Gandhi  ern 
phasiz^  f,that  the  bonds  betwq^  India 
and  the  Unit^  States  were  not  only 
streng^ened  by  India’s  increased  need 
for  United  Staitw  high  technology,  but 
also  by  shared  democratic  values. 


Two  Disagreements  Discussed 

In  Mr.  Gandhi’s  visit  today  with  Mr. 
Reagan  as  well  as  at  a  luncheon  in  his 
honor  at  the  State  Department  given  by 
Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz, 
two  of  the  key  points  pf  disagreement 
between  the  two  nations  were  dis¬ 
cussed.  United  States  officials  have 
been  especially  unhappy  over  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  India,  a  leader  of  the  non- 
aligned  movement,  to  criticize  the 
Soviet  Union’s  combat  role  in  the  Af-  \ 
ghan  insurgency. 

Mr,  Gandhi  said  later:  “We  have  dis- 
cussed  Af^anistan  and  our  position  on  | 
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The  Indian  PHnie  Midster’s  ItdiM  f Speaks  Hindi  &  Loves 
—  Her  Traditional  Role 

Bengal  and  heard  of  the  assassination 

NFW  nPTm  - ^  ■-  '•  •  '  Sonia  sobbed  uncon- 

Th^,r'  DELHI— The  Indians  arenT  even  ^  7"  .  trollably  outside  Indira  Gandhi's  op- 

hey  ve  come  up  with  "first  lady  "  although  tho  room,  then  later  kept  an  all- 

because  it  sounds  so  American.  Their  dilkultv^-s^!"H  vigil  by  the  btidy  as  ft  lay  in 

the  first  time  in  the  Nehru  dynasty  that  hao  ?  -  ^"dahle.  For  state.  In  contrast,  Rajiv  felt  it  ^s ' 
dependence  38  years  ago,  the  prime  minister  now  Ws  emotions  under ' 

But  was  widowed,  rwS  Llr"  ^  ^  ^oyed 

vp*f  J®®"  has  taken  office  not  only  marrip/h^!^^  Gandhi,  hy  a  story  going  around  that  “When  I 

r  u  i  “et  in  a  Greek  rSf’  *®  ®  uT*  *  went  into  the  loo  and 

Cambndge.  Born  Sonia  Maino  to  solid  middlp  t  studying  at  had  a  bawl,  that’s  all  rubbish.” 

. . 

isr  ~  »e'r. 

stele  visilfantleJUund  sWtog'Sm^"'  h*’  "fflcial 

that  she  has  impressed  even  the  Indian  carries  her  sari  so  well 

s.;yw«einerwhotriesT«^';i™“-"»™»nno«^^ 
a  lot  of  practice.  ®  ^hat  takes  a  special  walk  and 

is  rV"" “» ''s»i>siki 

tesniege  to  Rag,  i„  IsS, iL  et^™  h’"^  "f  '“'s,  si^e  her 

_  ^  s~nWiS"lw^ 


first  LADY,  From  Cl 


hold  at  1  Safdaijung  Rd.,  the  Supreme 
hou^eeper  who  oversaw  the  Idtch- 
en  tee  toge  staff  and  her  own  son 

and  ^ughter,  Rahul  and  Priyanka. 

Like  any  convert  to  a  cause,  she  is 
m  m^  ways  a  more  devoted  Indian 
^  tim  the  real  thing  might  be,  the 

obediMt,  lomg  daughter-in-law  who 
^  mtei^  close  pd  loyal  to  Indira 
G^dln, ‘Minmy,  in  her  words,  and 
who  isn  t  afraid  to  say,  as  she  did  re¬ 
cently  m  an  interview  with  Dhar- 
niayiig,  a  ItodWanguage  weekly  mag- 
^e,  teat  my  upbringing  is  such  that 
®  ®“P®"or  to  me 

and  his  mother  even  more  superior.” 
It^  Sonia  Gandhi  who  rushed  out 
the  lawn  after  fridira  Gandhi  had 
been  shot  on  the  morning  of  Oct  31 
fast  year,  and  who  cradled  her  bleed¬ 
ing  mother-in-law  in  her  lap  in  the 
®^„*^  car  as  ft  sped  to  the 
noqutaL  Rajiv  (^dhi  was  in  West 


- o  ou  xuLruidii, 

Seven  months  later,  for  all  her  pre¬ 
sumed  new  power,  Sonia  Gandhi  has 
yet  to  make  a  significant  impact.  She 
is  only  seen  in  public  for  tee  occasion¬ 
al  toge  dinner  or  politick  event  she 
drades  to  attend  ivith  ,hCT  husband. 
Her  first  ^d  onfy  intarview  as  tee 
prime  mihisfer’s  wife  was  with  the 
Dharmayug  weekly,  and  she  has 
turned  down  all  other  requests. 
.Friends  say  she  never  wanted  her 
husband  to  enter  politics,  and  has  not 
yet  come  to  terms  with  her  new  life. 
Aides  to  tee  prime  minister  are  qui¬ 
etly  rolling  their  eyes,  understanding 
her  reticence  but  saying  privately  teat 
at  some  point  she  has  to  learn  how  to 
be  the  first  lady.  For  this  article,  she 
agreed  to  answer  some  written  ques¬ 
tions  submitted  through  tee  prime 
minister’s  press  adviser,  aVrSharada 
Prasad. 

am  not  interested,  in  a  role  as 
first  lady,”  she  said  tlwough  Prasad.  "I 
do  not  really  have  much  time.  The 
chfidren  are  at  :  home  and  are  still 
young,  but  whenever  I  can  be  with  my 
husband  I  am  with  him  at  many  of  the 
public  functions  and  a  good  number  of 
the  dinners.  My  husband’s  duty  is  to 
the  country,  and  mine  is  to  the  fam¬ 
ily.” 

Although  there  is  some  grumbling ' 
from  those  who  see  Sonia  Gandhi’s 
attitude  toward  her  role  as  a  lost  op¬ 
portunity  to  make  a  difference,  Ind¬ 
ians  in  general  don’t  crave  the  kind  of 
public  performance  and  personal  in- 
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formation  about  the  prime  minister's 
wife  as  Americans  do  of  Nancy  Rea¬ 
gan.  People  are  curious,  and  fashion¬ 
able  women  in  New  Delhi  know  that 
Sonia  buys  her  saris  at  Sona,  a  private 
showroom,  but  how  much  they  cost 
and  what  style  they  are  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  consuming  public  interest. 
Some  women  in  New  Delhi  social  cir¬ 
cles  will  say  that  she  has  not  yet  ac- ' 
quired  a  personal  style  like  her  moth¬ 
er-in-law  had,  but  for  the  most  part, 
Sonia  Gandhi  is  admired  for  a  remark¬ 
able  ability  to  adjust  to  a  country  that 
often  poses  difficulties  for  westerners. 

T  am  a  person  who  easily  makes 
adjustments,  and  the  Italian  feeling  for 
the  family  has  helped  me,*"  she  said 
throu^  Prasad.  'Both  my  mbther-in- 
iaw  and  Rajiv  m^e  it  easy  for  me.  I  , 
feel  very  Indian  am  not  consdpus 
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Sonia  and  Rajiv  Gandhi 

of  being  an  Italian  in  India.  I  do  not 
recollect  even  a  single  incident  when  I 
had  any  difficulty  in  making  an  adjust¬ 
ment.  I  was -never  pushed  into  doing 
things  I  did  not  want  to  do.'* 

But  in  her  interview  with  the  Hindi 
weekly,  she  talked  of  how  often  she 
thought  of  Italy  during  her  early  years 
in  India.  "In  the  beginning  I  used  to 
feel  it  a  lot,”  she  said.  "But  then  I  took 
a  decision.  I  cannot  keep  both.  And 
until  I  establish  a  deep  root  and  until  I 
identify  fuBy  with  my  family  here,  I 
decided  to  keep  myself  cut  off  from 
my  parental  home.”  /  , 

Now  there  is  talk  in  the  Indi^ 
press  about  &nia"s  'Italian  ccmnec- 
tipn,”  or  her  famp/s  ties  to  Snampip- 


getti,  the  Italian  multinational  firm 
that  often  wins  Indian  government 
contracts,  Sonia  has  never  com¬ 
mented. 

Friends,  none  of  vdiom  want  to  be 
named,  describe  heir  as  a"  serious, ; 
thoughtful  and  shy  person  who  exerts  * 
a  moral  influence  on  a  husfcpnd  who ' 
pays  close  attention  to  her  opinions. 
For  this  reason.  Imprint,  a  respected ' 
Indian  news  and  features  magazine, 
named  her  the  seventh  most  powerful 
person  in  India— ahead  of  the  pres- ' 
ident,  Zail  Singh,  as  well  as  K.K.  Birla 
and  J.R.D.  Tata,  two  hi^y  influential 
industrialists. 

Still,  she  says  she  has  little  influ¬ 
ence  over  her  husband  on  specific  pol¬ 
icy  matters.  T  am  interested  in  what 
happens,  but  I  am  not  the  sort  of  per-  j 
son  who  politically  interferes’,”  she! 
said  through  Prasad.  "My  husband  | 
spends  the  whole  day  in  politics.  I 
make  it  a  point  not  to  discuss  politics 
with  him  when  he  comes  hohie.” 

Friends  also  speculate  that  Sonia 
Gandhi  can't  be  happy  living  under  the 
intense  security  that  has  surrounded 
her  fariiily  since  her  mother-in-law’s 
assassination.  She  and  Rajiv  have 
moved  from  the  old  prime  minister’s 
residence  on  Safdarjung  to  a  fortress¬ 
like  home  on  nearby  Racecourse  Road 
that  is  protected  by  a  concrete  outer 
wall,  barbed  wire  and  security  guards 
with  carbines  and  sten  guns.  The  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  taken  out  of  school  to 
study  with  a  tutor  at  home,  and  Rajiv 
Gandhi  usually  wears  a  bulletproof 
vest  in  public.  The  only  written  ques¬ 
tion  that  Sonia  did  not  respond  to  was 
one  asking  how  she  had  been  able  to 
retain  a  normal  life  under  the  new 
security  restrictions. 

One  way  to  look  at  Sonia  is  to  see 
her  as  a  striking  contrast  to  her  po¬ 
litically  ambitious  sister-in-law, 
Maneka  Gandhi,  the  widow  of  Rajiv’s 
younger  brother,  Sanjay,  who  was 
Indira  Gandhi’s  choice  to  tecome  heir 
to  the  family  dynasty.  After  Sanjay’s 
death  in  a  plane  crash  in  1980, 
Maneka  tried  to  become  a  political 
force  in  her  own  right.  Mrs.  Gandhi 
threw  her  out  of  the  house,  but 
Maneka  didn’t  give  up.  She  formed 
her  own  political  party  and  last  year 
ran  for  parliament  in  Rajiv’s  own  dis¬ 
trict,  losing  badly. 

Sonia  has  never  thrived  on  the  tu¬ 
mult  and  passions  of  Indian  politics. 
After  Indira  Gandhi  lost  the  electicm 
of  1977,  Sonia  is  said  to  have  pan- 
idced,  ready  to  fly  back  home  to  Itaty 


with  her  two  children  imd /her  ^hus-i 
band,  at  that  time  ^  apolitical  airline^ 
pilot.  Maneka  was  resentful  that  she 
and  ^jay  were  left  alone  to  fight  the 
Janata  Party  government.  "When  the  j 
rest  of  your  family  was  packed  and 
ready  to  go  abroad,’’  Maneka  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  Indira  Gandhi  as  reported 
by  Asiaweek  magazine  in  1982,  she 
and  Sanjay  "fought  so  bitterly  for  you 
,  in  the  Janata  years.” 

;  Sonia  met  Rajiv  while  she  was 
studying  languages  in  Cambridge  at  a 
school  that  was  separate  from  the 
university.  'There  was'  a  Greek  res¬ 
taurant,  the  only  place  we  could  get 
Italian  food,”  she  said  through  Prasad. 
"All  of  us  Italians  and  many  others 
from  other  parts  of  Europe  used  to  go 
there,  and  Rajiv  and  his  friends  also. 
Some  of  his  group  knew  some  of  my 
I  group,  and  we  met  just  like  that.” 
j  She  told  the  Hindi  weekly  that  it 
i  was  neither  her  husband’s  good  looks 
•  nor  name  that  attracted  her.  T  could 
find  an  inner  beauty  in  him,”  she  said. 
"He  was  somewhat  different  from  oth¬ 
ers,  deeper  and  wiser  than  his  out¬ 
ward  looks.” 

These  days  she  busies  herself  with 
her  children  and  her  work  in  art  res¬ 
toration.  In  addition  to  English,  Hindi 
and  Italian,  she  speaks  French  and 
Spanish,  as  well  as  a  bit  of  Russian. 
Before  the  new  security  restrictions, 
she  used  to  go  to  Amethi,  the  district 
in  Uttar  Pradesh  that  Rajiv  Gandhi 
still  represents  as  a  member  of  par¬ 
liament,  distributing  medicine,  blan¬ 
kets  and  food  to  the  villagers.  Asked 
what  struck'  her  most  about  India 
when  she  ;  first  arrived,  she  said 
through  Prasad  that  it  was  the  "cheer¬ 
ful  people— in  spite  of  their  circum¬ 
stances.”  ■ 

She  has  recently  read  Nehru’s  au¬ 
tobiography  and  last  year  watched 
“The  Jewel  in  the  Crown,”  the  highly 
popular  public  television  series  based 
on  Paul  Scott’s  novels  about  the  Brit- 
I  ish  in  India. 

'  T  saw  'The  Jewel  in  the  Crown’  on 
cassette  along  with  Mummy,”  Sonia 
said  through  Prasad.  “I  thought  it  was 
a  little  long  and  drawn  out,  but  what 
struck  me  was|  the  negative  attitude  of 
the  British  toward  Indians  and  how 
they  moved  in  a  world  of  their  own.” 
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Soniai  also  said  dirough  Prasad  that 
“Mrs.  Gandhi,  in  ^ite  of  being  prime 
minister,,  was  not  at  all  formidable. 
She  was  normal -as  any  other  mother 
would  have  been— and  very  under¬ 
standing.”  ' 

She  first  met  Indira  Gandhi  while 
studying  in  Cambridge.  She  told  the 
Hindi  weekly  that  her  future  mother- 
in-law  was  sympathetic,  recalling  her 
own  controversial  marriage  to  Rajiv’ s 
father,  Feroze  Gandhi,  a  Parsi  from  a 
middle-class  family.  The  Nehrus  were 
Kashmiri  Brahmins.  • 

"Sonia,  I  am  a  mother,”  she  recalled 
that  Mrs.  Gandhi  told  her.  “You  need 
not  be  afraid  of  me.  I  was  also  a  ghl 
like  you  in  love  vnth  a  boy  from  a  dif¬ 
ferent  ^community  and  religion.  I  can 
understand  your  love.  Have  no  wor¬ 
ries.” 

(Religion  doesn’t  appear  to  be  a 
problem  in  the  marriage.  Rajiv  Gandhi 
said  in  an  interview  with  the  weekly 
magazine  Sunday  that  "I  am  not  re¬ 
ligious  at  all . . .  [but]  I  do  believe  in 
truth  and  what  I  feel  is  right,  and  I  put 
my  trust  in  somebody,  you  can  call 
him  God,  and  it  works.”  His  wife,  he 
said,  “isn’t  a  practicing  Christian  in  the 
sense  of  someone  who  goes  to  church 
every  Sunday.  She  didn’t  do  that  in 
Italy,  she  didn’t  do  that  in  England.”) 

When  Sonia  was  preparing  to  leave 
her  first  meeting  with  her  future 
mother-in-law,  Indira  Gandhi  beck¬ 
oned  to  her,  took  out  a  needle  and 
thrrad,  asked  her  to  turn  around,  then 
mend^  a  loose  hem  on  her  dre^ 

"I  was  really  toudied,”  Sonia  told 
the  Hindi  weekly.  “Indeed,  this  was 
the  first  gift  I  received  firom  Mummy.” 
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Source  New  York  Times,  15  June  1985,  p.  A3 
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Gandhi  Emerges  From  Shadow  of  His 


By  BERNARD  WEINRAW 

Special  to  The  New  YotJ  Thnet 

..  WASHINGTON,  Jtdy  14 — In  his  first 
visit  to  Washington  as  the  leader  of 
India,  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  in  the  eyes  of 
American  officials  quietly  and  firmly 
removed  the  shadow  Aey  felt  had  been 
cast  over  the  relationship  with  the 
United  States  by  his  moth- 1 
er,  Indira.  ' 

News  Surprisingly  informal 
JUialysis  and  confident,  a  faint ! 

smile  flickering  across  his 
face  in  every  public  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  40-year-old  Indian  Prime 
Minister  has  given  the  impression  to 
Administration  officials  that,  although : 
heir  to  the  Nehru  dynasty  ^t  shaped 
post-independence  India,  his  style,  per¬ 
sonality  and  politics  seem  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  family  that  shaped  him. 

As  Mr.  Gandhi  prepared  to  leave  the 
United  States  Saturday  after  a  daylong 
trip  to  Houston,  United  States  officials 
were  expressing  delight  at  the  visit  so 
far,  which  began  Tuesday  night.  “It's 
exceeded  everything  expected/’  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  .  George  P.  Shultz  said 
Thursday  night.. 

Disagreements  Were  Expected 
“There’s  a  night  and  day  contrast  be- 
.tween  Rajiv  and  his  mother,”  another 
Administration  official  said  today.  i 
•“It’s  a  whole  new  generation.  This  fel¬ 
low  has  an  open  mind.  Reagan  and 
Mrs.  Gandhi  were  roughly  the  same 
generation  and  the  irony  is  that  Reagan 
has  far  more  rapport  with  Rajiv  tham 
'  he  had  with  Mrs.  Gandhi.”,  ! 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  stated  disagreements 
with  the  Administration  on  such  issues 
as  United  States  military  aid  to  Paki¬ 
stan  were  expected.  But,  according  to' 
United  States  officials,  the  differences 
were  voiced  without  the  prickliness 
that  they  contended  often  marked  the 
comments  of  Mrs.  Gandhi. 

Mr.  Gandhi,  a  self-described  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Beatles  generation,  is  a  for¬ 
mer  Indian  Airline  pilot  who  enjoys 
wearing  designer  jeans  and  listening  to 
Mozart.  He  came  to  the  United  States 
apparently  without  the  ideological  and 
personal  resentments  that  shaded  the 
feelings  of  his  mother  and  even  his 
grandfather,  Jawaharlal.  Nehru,  who 
led  India  as  Prime  Minister  in  the  first 
17  years  of  independence  from  Britain. 


^Nehni  Saw  Us  as  Vulgar’ 

“Nehru  and  Indira  looked  at  us 
through  British  eyes,  aristocatic  Brit¬ 
ish  eyes,”  said  one  veteran  American , 
diplomat.  “Nehru  saw  us  as  vulgar.  | 

“Indira  tried,  but  her  experiences! 
with  American  Presidents,  with  John¬ 
son  and  Nixon,  was  not  conducive  to 
good  relationships,”  said  the  diplomat. 

“I  don’t  think  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  an 
ideological  perspective,”  said  the  dip-i 
lomat.  “He  relates  to  modem  America,  j 
Whatever  India’s  policy  may  be,  Ij 
think  it’ll  be  easier,  more  direct.” 

Mr.  Reagan  and  his  wife,  Nancy, 
seem  to  have  especially  enjoyed  the 
company  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  Italian- 
bom  wife,  Sonia,  whose  visit  was 
marked  by  the  opening  of  an  18-month -I 

festival  of  the  Indian  arts. 

“Although  a  few  years  separate  us — 
just  a  few,”  said  the  74-year-old  Mr. 
Reagan,  smiling,  during  a;toast  at  the 
White  House  state  dinner  on  Wednes¬ 
day  ni^t,  “we  hit  it  off.” 

“I  think  we  did,”  said  Mr.  Gandhi 
later.  Mr.  Gandhi  also  said  that  he 
found  Mr.  Reagan,  “very  straightfor¬ 
ward,  outsiwken,  humorous.” 

One  Administration  official  said  that 
despite,  the  warm  series  of  meetings 
held  by  Mr,  Gandhi,  questions  re¬ 
main^  about  the  path  that  he  will  fol¬ 
low. 

2  Groups  of  Advisers 

“We  don’t  think  he’s  made  up  his 
mind  yet  bn  fundamental  strategic 
decisions,”  said  the  official.  “We  sense 
he  has  a  set  of  conflicting  advisers.  One 
of  them  is  a  group,  almost  identical  to 
him,  in  their  40’s,  they  ail  went  to  the 
same  prep  school,  they’re  Westem-ori- 
ented  and  want  Western  technology  in¬ 
fusions  to  promote  an  economic  takeoff 
for  India.  They  are  inexperiehced  in  se¬ 
curity  matters, 

“The  other  group  are  men  in  their 
60’s  and  70’s,  who  worked  for  Mrs. 
Gandhi,  the  architects  of  the  Soviet* 
connection,  with  which  they  are  quite 
pleased. -This  group  is  worried  that  too 
close  a  relationship  with  the  United 
States  will  result  in  punitive  measures 
by  the  Soviets.  We  don’t  think  Rajiv  has 
chosen  between  these  two  groups.” 

Several  Americans  as  well  as  In¬ 
dians  pointed  out  that  the  contrasting 
styles  of  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  mother. 


who  was  assassinated  Oct.  31,  reflected 
totally  different  backgrounds,- 
Gandhi,  an  only  child,  grew  up  in  the 
shadow  of  her  father,  served  as  his 
trusted  companion  and,  though  self-ef¬ 
facing  and  inexperienced,  was  chosen 
Prime  Minister  in  1966  after  the  death 
of  Lai  Bahadur  Shastri, 

Numerous  Indians  and  foreigners 
found  Mrs.  Gandhi  a  moody,  unpredict¬ 
able  and,  according  to  those  who  knew 
her,  essentially  lonely  figure. 

“Rajiv  had  a  more  or  less  normal 
life,”  said  an  American  diplomat. 
“And  the  fact  that  he’s  married  to  an 
Italian,  a  Western-oriented  woman, 
who  comes  from  a  middle-class  and  not 
aristocratic  family,  is  relevant  here.- 
He  relates  to  ordinaiy  people.  He’s  able  I 
to  communicate  and  have  relation¬ 
ships.  His  mother  had  difficulties.” 

What  seems  most  striking  to  the 
American  officials  who  have  met  Mr. 
Gandhi  in  recent  days,  though,  is  the 
fact  that  for  most  of  his  adult  life  he 
displayed  no  political  interests  or 
ambitions.  It  was  only  when  his 
younger  brother,  Sanjay,  died  in  a 
stunt  plane  crash  in  1980,  that  Rajiv 
Gandhi  was  propelled  into  public  life. 

“There  a  kind  of  serenity  about  him 
that’s  attractive  and  curious,”  said  an 
Indian  scholar  who  dined'  with  Mr. 
Gandhi  the  other  night.  “He  is  very  se¬ 
cure.  Sonia  and  he  are  under  enormous 
pressure,  the  security  is  suffocating. 
Their  life  has  been  transformed.  And 
yet  he  really  seems  to  be  enjoying  him¬ 
self.”  . 
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Gandhi  Visit:  to  Washington 


Source  ^^^dia  News  (Washington,  D.C.)  24  Jun  85,  pp.  ^^“^ages  ^ 
(Headline)  PRIME  MINISTER  INTERVIEWED  ON  NEC’S  MEET  THE  PRESS:  14  JUNE  1985 


MR.  KALB:  Good  day.  We  are  in  the  home 
here  of  the  Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States  becauseih  is  past  week  it  has  a  Iso  been 
the  home  of  the  visiting  Prime  Minister  of 
India  Rajiv  Gandhi,  who  is  our  guest  on 
MEET  THE  PRESS.  ^  - 

This  conversation’  is  taking  place  late  Frir 
day,  just  as  the  Indian  Prime  Minister  is  com¬ 
pleting  his  official  visit  to  Washington.  Join¬ 
ing  me  for  this  program  is  my  colleague  Gar¬ 
rick  Utley,  NBG's  Chief  Foreign  Correspon¬ 
dent.  _  ■  '  ■  ■  ■-  -  . 

If  he  had  planned  it,, which  he  clearly  did 
not,  the  Indian-  Prime  Minister  could  not 
have'come  up  with  a  more  original  set  of 
advance  men.  Americans  have,  in  a  sense, 
been  softened  up  for  tjiis  visit  by  two  ex¬ 
traordinary  movies,  ''Gandhi''  and  a  "Pas¬ 
sage  to  India,"  and  by  that  Sunday  night 
obsession  called  "The  jewel  in  the  Crown." 

.  Americans  have  been  both  fascinated  and 
frustrated  by  India.  They  are  now  clearly  in  a 
period  of  fascination  with  Indian  culture  and 
with  our  guest,  the  Indian  Prime  Minister. 

Airline  Pilot 

Rajiv  Gandhi  became  Prime  Minister  on 
October  31  st  last  year  when  his  mother,  In¬ 
dira  Gandhi,  was  assassinated  by  Sikh  ex¬ 
tremists.  Forty  years  of  age,  by  profession  an 
engineer  and  an  airline  pilot,  Rajiv  Gandhi 
entered  politics  only  four  years  ago  after  his 
brother  Sanjay  was  killed  in  an  airplane 
crash  and,  as  Rajiv  then  put  it,  "Mummy  has 
to  be  helped  somehow." 

Blessed  with  the  name  Gandhi,  son  of  one 
prime  minister  and  grandson  of  another,  Ra¬ 
jiv  won  an  overwhelming  mandate 'for 
sweeping  change  in  a  country  of  750  million 
people,  the'  most  populous  democracy  on 
earth.  India  is  poor  and  over-populated, 
given  to  tragedies  such  as  the  Bhopal  poison 
gas  leaks  that  killed  more  than  2000  people 
last  December  and  to  sectarian  violence, 
which  sometimes  threatens  the  very  fabric  of 
India's  complex  society". 

Energize  Economy 

Rajiv  in  office  has  tried  to  root  out  corrup¬ 
tion  and  energize  the  economy  while  pursu- . 


ing  an  unaligned  foreign  policy,  meaning  In 
his  case,  traveling  first  to  the  ^viet  Union 
for  talks  there  vyith  Mikhal  Gorbachev,  and 
then  to  the  United  States  where  he  was 
warmly  received  by  President  Reagan,  even 
though  there  are' still  sharp  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  democracies. 

For  example,  when  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  appeared  before  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  Congress,  he  criticized  the  President's 
space-based  defense  plan,  though  indirect- 

.  ly-  '  - 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi  ^On  tape): "We 
are  concerned  about  new  dirtiensions  of  the 
arms  race.  This  only  makes  the  ultimate 
objective  rnore  difficult  to  achieve.  Hence, 
our  deep  reservations  about  the  militariza-  . 
tion  of  outer  space." 

Brutal  War 

MR.  KALB:  As  for  another  major  point  of 
difference,  the  brutal  war  in  Afghanistan, 
Gandhi  retreated  to  diplomatic  ambiguity. 

Prime  Minister  Gandhi  (On  tape):  "Our 
position  is  very  clear.  That  we  are  not  for  any 
country  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  other  countrv." 

Troop  Withdrowai 

MR.  KALB:  So,  that  being  the  case,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  why  have  you  not  up  to  this 
point  anyway — and  you're  more  than  wel¬ 
come  to  do  it  on  this  program-^called  for|he 
Soviet  troops'  withdrawal  from  Afghanistan? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  have — like  you've 
just  mentioned,  we  have  rnade  our  position 
clear.-  We  are  not  for  any  country  either  in¬ 
terfering  or  intervening  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  countries, 

MR.  KALB:  But  have  you — 

PRIME  MINISTER  GANDHI:  And 

that — 

MR.  KALB;  Have  you  ever,  sir,  specifical¬ 
ly  called,  for  a  withdrawal  of  Soviet  forces? 

PRIME  MINISTER  GABDHI:  Well,  we've 
called  for  a  stoppage  of  intervention  and 
interference. 

MR,  KALB:  But  those  aire  those  broad  di¬ 
plomatic  gerieralizations.  Have  you  ever 
actually  done  so? 

PRIME  MINISTER  GANDHI:  I  think 
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now-^f  course.  .  ’  .v  V'! 

MRC  iC\LB:.Vou  have/ “  ^ 

PRIME  MINISTER  GANDHI:  What  does 
non-intervention  rhean?  - 

MR.  KALB:  It  could  mean—  1 

PRIME  MINISTER  G  ANDHI:  It  means  you  i 

stop  intervening. 

DiKicuh  Ports  . 

MR.  UTLEY:  To  pursuethis  point,  because  : 
Afghanistan  is  a  point  which  has  dominated 
some  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the 
relatidhship  between  the  two  countries,  do 
you  think  the  United  States  is  being  unfait  in 
■  dwelling  bn  this  point,  on  the  way  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  being  phrased? 

raiME  MINISTER  GANDHI:  The  ques¬ 
tion  that  you  have  phrased  just  now  or— 

MR.  UTLEY:  The  question  of  why  don't 
you,  India,  insist-^all  on  the  Kremlin  to 
withdraw  its  troops.  Wh^  don't  you  say  it 
plain  and,  clear?,  y  ■  ^ 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Because^Because  that 
can  only  be  linked  with' a  stoppage  of  in¬ 
terference  from  across  the  Pakistan  border. 
We  can't  expect  one  to  happen  without  the 
other.  ^ 

.Political  System 

MR.  KALB:  Isn't  it  true  though  what  is 
coming  from  across  the  border  afterall  are 
Afghanis  fighting  for  what  they  take  to  be 
their  own  country,  their  own  political  sysr 
tem?  The  Soviets  are  clearly  not  Afghanis, 
they  are  the  foreign  forces  in  the  country. 
Shouldn't  the  call  be  made — 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Yes— Well— Factually, 
yes  And  to  that  you  must  add  that  they're 
there  with  the  consent  of  the  government  of 
•  Afghanistan. 

;MR.  UTLEY:  But  with  the  respect,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  wouldn't  be  there  were  it  not  for  the 
presence  of  the  Soviet  soldiers. 

P.M.  GANDHi:  Well,  you  know,  this  is 
just  a  chasing  the  tail  one  after  the  other.  The 
fact  is  somehow  we  have  to  resolve  this 
-problem  in  Afghanistan. 

MR.  UTLEY:  Is  it  possible?  ;  ^ 

PJVl.  GANDHI:  I  think  it  may  be  possible, 

yes.',  '  ■- 

'  MR.  UTLEY:  A  short  while  ago  you  were 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  leaders  in  Moscow. 
Do  you  think  they  are  interested  in  a  settle-  , 
ment  that  will  be  acceptable  to  you  and  to  : 

the  United  States?  ‘  ’  ,  .  . 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  we're  hardly  in  it 
to— you  know,  for  it  to  be  acceptable  or  not 
acceptable  to  us.  It  is  really  a  problem  be-  i 
tween  the  U.S.,  Soviet  Union,  Afghpistan  : 
■  and  Pakistan,,  who  are  the  four  countries  that 
^re  involved  in  the  particular  dispute.  ^^0  1 
think  a  solution  acceptable  to  all  four  should 
be  possible.  '  ' 


Sigmfkoiit 


MR  UTLEY:’  Do  you  think  India  could 
play  a  significant  role  in  this  and  are  you 

prepared  to  do  that?  ,  ^ 

^  P  M.  GANDHI:  Well,  we  ve  been  tatong 
to  various  people  trying  ^  | 

Mav  be  &fter  we  go  back  we'll  try  and  eval- 1 
uate  what  we  have  talked  alwut  and  if  we 
think  that  we  could  contribute,;  we  vyill.^ 


Amis  Sales 

MR.  KALB:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  it  seems  as 
if  the  United  States  would  like  to  sell  arms  to 
India  once  again.  It  seems  as  if  India  would . 
like  to  have  arms,  but  there  are  conditions 
and  you  question  the  reliability  of  the  United 
States  as  a  supplier  of  spare  parts.  Do  you  see 
this  happening,  the  resumption  of  American  ! 
arms  sales  to  .India, , within.- what^— six 
■  months^  a  year? 

.  P.M,  GANDHI:  No,  I  think  that  would  ^ 

difficult.  Like  you  say,  we  have  two  prob- 
ferfis  with  the  U.S.  One  is  your  laW,  which 
requires  that  part  of  the  agreement  is  such 
that  Congress,  if  it  wants  to,  can  make  any 
modifications  on  the  agreement  with  re¬ 
trospective  effect.  Now  we're  opposed  to  the 
retrospective  effect.  We  accept  that  Con¬ 
gress  can  make  changes;  that  is  their  right. 

'  Well,  the  law  is  yours.  It's  your  right  to  have 
it.  But  that  is  not  acceptable  to  us  as  part  of  a 
contract  that  we  are  signing. 

MR.  KALB:  And  the  other? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  The  other  is  the  fact  of 
reliability.  We  h'ave  found  in  '65  that  at  a 
time  when  we  needed  certain  things,  they 
were  cut  off.  But  this  is  not  something  that 
can  be  settled  immediately.  It  Is  something 
that  can  only  happen  over  a  period  of  time,  a 
period  of  building  up  confidence  between 
the  two  countries.  .  . 

MR.  KALB:  Do  you  think  the  Russians  to  : 
be  reliable? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  They  have  been: 

MR.  KALB:  They  have  been. 
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;  Nudeor-free  Zones 

MR.  KALB:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  have  ‘ 
said— your  mother  said  when  she  was  prime 
minister  that  India  favors  nuclear-free  zones  , 
in  many  parts  of  the  world  and  you  have  I 
talked  specifically  I  believe  about  the  Middle  I 
East,  certainly  about  the  Indian  Ocean.  That  ; 
being  thecase,  since  you've  established  it  as  ! 
a  principle,  why  not  accept  the  idea  of  a  ; 
nuclear-free  zone  in  South  Asia  embracing 
both  India  and  Pakistan? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  want  something 
much  more  than  that.  We  want  the  whole 
area  as  a  zone  of  peace  and  it  is  part  of  the  . 
similar  agreement  that  we  signed  with  Pakis¬ 
tan.  We  would  like  to  pursud  it'on  those  i 
lines.'  ♦  «  ^ :  -  ;  ’  ; 

MR.  KALB:  And — And  when  you  say  that, 
do  you  mean  that  as  a  general  concept, 
would  you  accept  as  a  starting  point  an  , 
agreement  with  Pakistan  on  a  nuclear-free 
zone  for  South  Asia  or  is  that  unacceptable? 

P.M,  GANDHI:  Vyell,:it— No,' it  must  be  a 
full  package  and  we  are  willing  to  work  on  a 
■  fulPp^ka^^^f  v'v  ‘  ■ 

^ P^iems 

'  MR.  UTLEY:  Pakistan  is  really  at  the  heart* 
of  many  of  the  problems  facing  your  country 
and  the  relationship  with  the  United  States.  ^ 
We  are  selling  a  lot  of  military  equipment  to 
Pakistan,  none  to  you.  Do  you  think  it  is 
possible  to  come  to  a  far-reaching  agree¬ 
ment  with  Pakistan  in  the  coming  years?  Any 
kind  of  understanding  with  Zia-u!-Haq  on 
the  nuclear  questions,  -on  improving  rela¬ 
tions?  I  know  you've  had  conversations  with 
him,  you  intend  to  have  more  conversations. 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We've  had  talks.  Well 
certainly  meet  in  December  in  Dacca  in  ^ 
Southeast  Regional— South  Asian  Regional 
Corporate  meeting.  And  — 

MR.  UTLEY:  Well,  what  do  you  see 
happening?  ’ 

Friends 

P .M.  GANDHI:  Well,  we  must  be  friends 
and  vvork  together.  This  tension,  this  arms 
race  between  our  countries  is  bad  for  both  of 
us.  We  can't  afford  it;  they  can't  afford  it. 
And  our  main  objection  to  y6ur  supply  of 
arms  is  not  to  the  fact  of  arms,  but  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  to  divert  scarce  resources  from 
development  to  weapons. 

MR.  UTLEY:  I'm  not  quite  clear  on  this 
point.  Prime  Minister.  Are  you  saying  that 
Pakistan  is  not  a  military  threat  to  India? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Pakistan  can't  be  a  mili¬ 
tary  threat  to  India. 

MR.  UTLEY:£ven'With-a  nuclear  bomb? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  nuclear  bomb  is  a 


separate  question  and  I  thought  you  would 
come  to  that. 

MR.'  UTLEY:  We  are  coming  to  it. 

P.M.  GANDHI:  But. we  won't — we  won't 
link  that  with  conventiorial  'weapons  sale, 
except  that  the  F-1 6s  are  carrying  it.^So  you 

have,  maybe  without  realizing  it,  a  platform.  ! 

MR.  UTLEY:  If  Pakistan  does  develop  the 
bomb,  and  you  have  said  in  the  past  you  are 
concerned  that. they  could  do  so  soon,  what 
would  be  your  response? 

.  P.M.  GANDHI:  Welb  it's  difficult  to  say  at 
the  moment  since  we  haven't  had  deep  dis¬ 
cussions  about  it., But  I'll  be  difficult Tor  us' 
not  to  come  out  with  some  sort  of  counter. to  i 
That.  Now  counter  need  not  be  nuclear'  We 
•don't  want  to  go  nuclear.  It  may  be  the  last— 
lit  will  be  the  last  choice  really.  ’  -  ^ 
MR.  KALB:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  did  India 
in  1 974  actually  have  a  nuclear  bomb  when 
it— 

P .M.  GANDHI:  We  had  a  nuclear  device. 
MR,  KALB:  You  had  a.  nuclear  device. 
Would  it  be  used  to — kill  people?  It's  an 
explosive  device?  _  - 

f  P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  any  explosive  de¬ 
vice  can  kill  people.  We've  seen  our  radios 
in  Delhi  last  month.  Be  we  have  not  de¬ 
veloped  a  second  device.  We  have  not  con- 
tirtued  that  program  since '74. 

Various  Aspects 

MR^  KALB:  the  point  that  I'd  like  to  get 
clear,  however,  is  in  the  last  six  months  or  ^ 
so,  in  the  course  of  many  press  conferences 
you  have  been  asked  this  question,  and  I 
detect,  though  I  could  be  quite  wrong,,  that 
over  the  last  six  months  yoir  have  edged 
closer  towards  saying  that  India  may  shortly  i 
be  faced  with  the  need  to  come  to  some  kind 
of  a  decision.  I  quote  you,  "We" may  be  : 
forced  to  look  into  various  aspects  of  this  I 
question,"  the  Pakistan  bomb,  "and  td  see  ^ 
what  action  we  should  take."  What  action  ! 
might  you  take?  ’  .  ' 

P.M.  GANDHI:  That's  what  we've  got  to 
figure  out.  -  I 

MR.“  KALB;  Well,  what  do  you  think  it  ' 
could  be,  if  not  build  the  bomb?. 

P.M.-GANDHI;  Well,  we— That's  what  I.; 
said.  That's  the  last-^That  will  be  the  last  1 
option  that  we  would  like  and  we  don't  want 
to  build  a  bomb.  We  don't  want  to  waste 
money  on  building  a  bomb  with  all  the  other 
things  that  are  involved.  It's  not  Just  the 
'  bomb.  You  need  a  platform  to  carry  it.  You 
need  all  sorts  of  sings  with  it.  it's  a  much., 
bigger  program  then  we  would  like  to  do. 

Nuclear  Bomb 

MR.  UTLEY:  Pakistan  isn't  the  only  prob-  ' 
lem  m  the  area  for  you.  Although  it's;  not 
talked  about  very  much,  there  is  China,  the 
other  great  population  power,  if  we  want  to 
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call  it  that,  and  a  nuclear  power.  What  does 
China  pose  to  you  as  a  rival  and  perhaps  one 
day  a  threat?^  =  r  r  v 

Problem 

P.M.'CANDHI:  Well;  we  don't  really  see 
them  as  rivals  or  threats.  We  have  a  border 
problem  with  them.  We've  been  talking  ab* 
out  it  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be  more- 
positive  about  it  in  the  future.  We  have — We 
have  a  meeting  due,  maybe  later  this  year  , 
sometime. 

Close  Relationship 

MR.  UTLEY:  From  your  perspective,  how  , 
do  you  view  the  improving  and  close 
relationship  between  the  United  States  and  | 
China? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  welcome  friendship  ! 
everywhere  and  we  don't  feel  that  one  ’ 
friendship  can  counter  another  friendship. 

•  MR.  I^LB:  Mr,  Prime  Minister,  on  the  j 
issue  of  The^non-prolifeVation  treaty,  India 
has  refused  to  sign  it.  Raises  questions  in’ 
many  minds  as  to  whether  you  don't  sign  it 
becuse  deep^down  you  harbor  the  intention 
to  build  the  bomb.  Why  don't  you  sign  it? 

P.M-  GANDHI:  We  think  it's  unfair. 

MR.  KALB:  Why? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Because  it  gives  one  set  of 
conditions  to  nuclear  weapon  countries  and 
another  set  to  non-weapon  countries. 

MR,  KALB:  But,  sir,  that— With  no  dis¬ 
respect,  that  is  the  whole  point  of  the  non¬ 
proliferation  treaty,  that  those  who  have  it 
are  obviously  going  to  keep  it,  but  those 
that — 

P.M.  GANDHI:  They're  all  right,  yes. 

MR.  KALB:  But  those  that  don't, 
shouldn't.  ■ 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Have  got  to  be  fixed. 

MR.  KALB:  Well,  shouldn't.  Don't  you 
feel—' 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  don't  think  that's  fair 
at  all.  We  feel  that  those  that  have  it  should  * 
not  be  having  it,  should  be  disarming. 

MR.  UTLEY:  Are  you  saying —  , 

-  P,M.,GANDHr:  I'm  sorry. 

Full  Recognition 

MR.  UTLEY:  Are  you  saying,  in  effect,  that  ; 
India  feels  that  it  is  not  being  given  full 
recognition  by  the  great  powers,  quote- 
unquote,  that  is  itself  is  a  great  major  power? 

P.M.  (iANDHI:  No,  we  don't  profess  to  be 
a  major  power.  We  really  want  to  be  left 
alone  to  develop  and  see  what  we  can  do  for 
our  people.  We — 

MR.  KALB:  Mr.  Prime  Minister— I'm  sor-  * 
ry.  Please,  continue.  ■ 

P.M-  GANDHI:  We  have  demonstrated  j 
that  we  are  not  making  a  nuclear  weapon.  1 
.think  almost  everyone  in  the  world  is  con- 
vinced  that  we  have  the  capability,  we  have 
had  the  capability  for  eleven  years,  but  we  : 
have  not  progressed  along  a  plan  to  produce 
.  nuclear  weapons.  And  so,  in  a  way,  we  have 


demonstrated  that  it  is  not  relevant  whether 
you  sign  the  NPT  or  nQt--ordon''t  sign  it.  It  Is 
more  relevant  that  you  do  not  make 


weapons.  „  .  =  : , 

MR.  KALB;  Well,  that's  probably  a  con-  | 
troversia!  poini  sir,  but  there  are  maiwqu^^^^ 
tibnsi  Mr;  Prime  Minister,  your  grandfather, : 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  ran  India  as  prime  minister 
for  1 7  years.  You  mother.  If  my  arithmetic  is 
right,  for  1 6^years  in  the  twp  times.  Do  you  : 
have  similar  long  terrh  ambitions  or  are  there 
limits  to  what  ou  feel  you  would  like  to  have 
as  prime  minister?  '  ‘ 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  there  is  so  much 
w(^k  to  be  done  and,  of  course,  when  you 
set  out  with  a  challenge  like  this  in  front  of  ; 
you,  you  want  to  do'as  much  as  you  can. 

Context  or  Society 


MR.  UTLEY:  What  is  it  that  is  important  to 
India,  in  the  context  of  society,  as  we] Las  the 
politics,  of  having  this  continuity?  Some 
people  would  call  ita  dyna^.  Itisa  democ- 
racy,  obviously,  but  there's  a  special  angle 
to  it,  this  personal  touch,  of  your  family  s 
history.  Why?-  -  "  L  :  •  ; 

P.M.  GANDHI:  That's  very  difficult  for  me 
to  say.  The  people,  well,  they  elect  us ^and  , 
obviouslv  they  think  that  we  do  eyerything  | 

right  ?  i 

MR.  KALB:  But  is  it  healthy  sir?  Seriously,,  j 
is  it  healthy  for  a  democracy  to  lean  so  ex- 1 

clusivelyupononefamily?- 

P  M  GANDHI:  I  don't  think  the  farnily  is 

have  seen  voted  the  Con- 1 

the  way  they  want  it  to  go,  they  rejec  y  ^ 
MR.  KALB:  Garrick,  the  thing  that  strikes  , 
nie  listening  to  the  Prime  Minister  here  and  ' 
obseiving  him  over  the  past  week,  !  think  this 
has  been  a  very  successful  visit,  very  success- : 
ful  visit  for  both  the  United  States  and  for 
India.  There  have  been  periods  of  frustration,  i 
deep  frustration,  and  fascination,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore.  We're  in  the  fascination  time  and  1  sus- 
'  pect  we'll  have  frustration  as  well..  But.  they 
probably  accompl  ished  as  much  I  think  as  you 
could  in  four  days. 
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Difficulties  %  •; 

MR.  UTLEY:  'One  of  the  reasons  for  sorne 
of  the  difficulties  and  tensions  between  the 

United  States  and  India  over  the  years  has 
been  the  fact  that  we  are  two  different  cul¬ 
ture?  and  there  is  the  challenge  of  un¬ 
derstanding  each  other.  And  the  last  year  or 
so,.  Americans  have  been  seeing  movie^ 
"Passage  to  India,"  "Gandhi,"  ® 

Crown."  You  have  the  Festival  of  India  for 
the  year  or  year-and-a-half  here.  We  II  be 
learning  more  about  your  country  But  do 
you  think  Americans  are' getting  the  r^ht 
image  of  India.  Do  you  think  vye  really-Oh, 
riot  just  the  country,  but  more  importantly, 
the  mind,  the  temperament?  •  ^  , 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  that  you  will  really , 
know  much  better  as  there  are  nnore  ex¬ 
changes,  more  people  coming  across.  But 
think  on  the  whole,  Americans  ate  getting  to 
know  India  much  better,  compared  to  ten  , 
years  ago,  fifteen  years  ago  when  there  was  a 
'^romolete  misconception  of  when  of  what 


India  was.  '  x  • 

'  Acquire  Technology 

MR'  UTLEY:  One  of  the  images  you  are 
bringing  in  this  trip  is  the  desire  to  acquire 
more  technology  from  the-West,  tp  rnod- 
ernize  the  Indian  economy.  Do  you  think 
that  this  is  something  which  can  really  solve 
India's  problems,  because  it  is  a  nation 
which  is  a  poor,  very  poor  nation  on  the 
scale  of  things? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  I'd— I'd  like  to  put  it 
the  other  yvay  around.  I  mean  is  there  any 
other  way  oF  solving  our  problems?  Our 
biggest  problem  wss  agriculture^  feeding 
ourselves.  And  with  the  best  technology, 
"which  means  the  best  seeds,  the  best  fertiliz- 
^ers,  the  best  implements  we  were  able' to 
overcome  that  and  today  we  are  more 
self-sufficient  ki/aci^w 


A  matter  of  1 5  years  or  1 6  years.  So,  it  is— It 
is  only  with  technology  that  we  can  do  it. 

MR/KALB:  Sir,  on— Something  that  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  curiousity.  to  me, 
^-when  your  mother  ordered  the  Indian  Army 
to  attack  the  Golden  Temple  of  the  Sikhs  in 
Amritsar;  were  you  part  of  that  decision?  Did 
you  favor  that  decision? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  I  was  hot  part  of  the  deci- 
sfon. 

MR.  KALB:  You  were  not. 

P.M.  GANDHI:  No. 

MR.  KALB:  Did  you— Did  you  favor  it? 
Did  you  play  any  part  in  it  at  all? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  No,  it  was  a  government 
action.  1  was  not  involved  in  it. 

MR.  KALB:  You  were  not. 

P.M.  GANDHI:  No. 

MR.  KALB:  Do  you  feel  that  the  Sikhs  right 
now  can  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  way  as  to 
'dampen  down  their  desire  for  separation,  for 
independence?  '  , 

P.M.,  GANDHI:  I  don't  think  there  is  a 
desire  for  separation  amongst  the  Sikhs,  ^ 

amongst  certain  Sikhs— amongst  the  Sikhs  in 

India.  Amongst  the  groups  in  the  U.S.,  yes, 
there  is  some  such  thought.  Amongst  a  very, 
small  group  in  India,  there  is.  The  majority 
Sikhs  are  not  for  it.  The  Akali  Dal 
leadership — The  Akali  Dal  is  one  of  the  bigg¬ 
est  Sikh  parties.  They're  not  the  only  party. 


..."  Future 

,  think  this  problem 

can  be.  resolved  in  India,  because  it  hangs 
over  the  future  of  your  government? 

'  :  P.M.  GANDHI:  Yes,  it— it  certainly  will 
be  resolved.  And  like  I  was  saying,  the  Akali  j 
Dai  leadership'has  come  out  very  | 
categorically  and  said  that  they  are  for  a 
solution  to  the  problem  within  India's  con-  ' 
stjtution,  within  a  united  India. 

-Prdgmotk 

MR.  UTLEY:  You  could  I  think  because  of 
the  fact  that  both  sides  approached  it  from  a 
very  pragmatic  point  of  view,  accentuate  the  , 
positive,  if  you  will.  And  this  is  particularly  ! 
important  from  the  American  side.  We  know 
that  erriotionally  Ronald  Reagan  very  often  i 
sees  the  world  ,  in  a  bipolar  way,  the 
geopolitical  between  Moscow  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  And  here  we  have  India,  the  leader 
of  the  nonaligned  world,  because  the  Prime 
Minister  is  currently  the  head  of  that  associa¬ 
tion,  and  able  to  accept  that  and  work  with  it. 
And  the  question  is  where  do  we  go  from 
here. 

MR.  KALB:  Well,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you 
are  the — the  one  major  world  figure  I  believe 
who  in  the  past  month  has  had  an  occasion 
to  talk  to  Mikhal  Gorbachev  and  Ronald 
Reagan.  Do  you  feel,  sir,  that  these  two  men 
are  capable  of  leading  us  out  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  the  nuclear  mess  that  we're  in? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  I  think  they  both  want  to.  j 
There  is, a  difference  in  views  on  the  route  to  * 
that  end. 

MR.  UTLEY:  They  want  to.  Can  they, 
given  their  own  societies,  their  political 
problems? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  I  think  they  could,  yes. 

Trust 

MR.  KALB:  What  would  ‘have  to  be  the 
steps  they  would  take,  sir? 

.  P.M.  GANDHI:  They'd  haye  to  trust  each 
other  more. 

MR.  KALB:  That's  an  awfully  large  thing  to 
ask.  Do  you  think  they  really  will?  Do  you 
see  that  as  possible?  -  i 

P.M.  GANDHI:  1  think  it's  too  soon  to  say. 
We'll  have  to  watch  for  awhile. 

MR.  KALB:  And  you  think  it  is  possible 
then  that — 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  have  to  watch  also, 
you  know,  how  they  move  to  build  that. 

Summit  Meeting 

MR.  UTLEY;  What  would  be  the  first  step  , 
in  your  mind?  A  summit  meeting?  Everybody 
says  that.  ,  ' 

P.M.  GANDHI:  I  don't  know  if  they're' 
ready  for  it.  Maybe  solving  some  of  the  prob-  . 
Jems  where  they  could  get  together. 

MR.  KALB:  Prime  Minister,  I  want  to  thank 
you  very  much  for  being  our  guest  on  MEET  . 
THE  PRESS.  And  Garrick,  thank  you  very  ! 
much  for  joining  us.  And  thank  you  all  for 
joining  us.  '  kv  ;  r  . 

The  above  program  was  telecast  oh  1 6  June, 
1985. 
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MS.  WOODRUFF;  Our  "Final  Focus" 
section  tonight  is  a  newsmaker  interview 
wj*  India's  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi. 
The  40-year-old  leader  has  been  in  Wash¬ 
ington  this  week  meeting  with  officials  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  I  sat  down  with  him 
earlier  this  afternoon  at  the  residence  of  In¬ 
dia's  Atnbassador  to  the  United  States. 

'  MS.  WOODRUFF:  1  think  the  statement 
that  you've  made  that  is  getting  the  most 
attention  here  is  one  in  your  speech  to  the 
Joint  Session  of  the  Congress  in  which  you  , 
called  for  an  international  political  settle¬ 
ment  leading  to  a  nonalign^  Afghanistan. 
Now,  some  American  officials  are  saying 
that  this  is  a  shift  in  India's  position.  Is  it  a 
shift? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  No.  It's  almost  exactly— 
in  fact  it  is  exactly— what  was  in  the  Nona- 
ligned  (Movement)  statement  of  '81 ,  It  was 
what  was  in  the  Nonaligned  (Movement) 
statement  of  '83.  And  there  is  no  shift  in  our 
position. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  How  do  you  explain 
what  American  officials  are  saying? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We've  been  saying  this 
right  through.  There  was  some  problem  with 
communications  on  what  we  were  saying 
and  what  was  being  interpreted. 

Afghanistan 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  What  role  would  you 
finally  like  to  see  tfie  Soviet  Union  play  in 
Afghanistan?  The  same,  role  that  they  are 
.playing  now?  .v  ;  .  ' 

P.M.  GANDHI:  No.  Like  vye  said  in  our 
statement,  we  want  a  nonaligned  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  and  we  want  it  to  remain  as  such.  We 
don't  like  any  countries  interfering  or  inter¬ 
vening  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other  countr-"' 
ies,  and  we'd  like  that  to  stop.  >' 


! MS.  WOODRUFF:  In  other  words,  you: 
want  the  Soviets  out  of  Afghanistan? 
g.M.  GANDHI:  Yes. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  Have  you  told  the 
Soviet  leaders  that?  You  rnet  with  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev  last  rrionth.  Did  you  tell  him  this? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  have  discussed  it, 
yes.  i 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  And  what  was  his  re- 1 
sponse;  without  betraying  any  confidences? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  You  have  to  see  both 
together,  the  Mujahedin's  pressurizing 
Afghanistan — 

MS.  WOODRUFF;  The  rebels. 

P.M.  GANDHI:  The  rebels,  yes,  the  Mu¬ 
jahedin  as  they're  called.  And  we've  got  to 
put  an  end  to  both.  There  is  no  way  it  can, 
you  know — otherwise  one  is  used  as  an  ex¬ 
cuse  for  the  other.  ' 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  How  do  you  follow  up 
on  the  statement  that  you .  made?  1  mean, 
what  can  you  do  as  the  leader  of  India,  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  in  Afghanistan? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  we  may  be  able  to 
help  because  we  have  some  contacts  with 
the  Soviets,  and  we've  had  fairly  good  talk, 
with  the  American  government. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  How  much  influence 
do  you  think  you  have  with  the  Soviets,  on 

this?  .  , 

P.M.  GANDHI:  That's  very  difficult  to 
say,  but  we  could  try  and  talk  to  them,  de¬ 
pending  on  how  our  talks  finish  here. 

MS.  WOODRUFF;  Do  you  think  their  po¬ 
sition  has  changed?  Do  you  think  they  want 
to— the  situation  in  Afghanistan  to  remain 
what  it  is  now? 


P.M.  GANDHI;  I  think  they  would  accept 
a  neutral,  nonaligned,  Afghanistan. 

MS.  W'OODRUFF:  What  makes  you  be- 
-lievethat? 


P  M  GANDHI:  We  believe  it,  yes. 

MS  W(X)DRUFF:  Have  they  said  so? 

P.M.  GANDHI;  They  have  given  us  in¬ 
MS.  WOODRUFF;  The  role  of  the  UnitM 
States  in  aiding  the  Mujahedin,  the  rebels,  j 
from  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  is  that  an^ 

improper  roleforthe  United  Statesto  play,  in  ^ 

your  view?  ^  , 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  we  feel  any  in¬ 
terference  in  internal  affairs  of  other  countr¬ 
ies  is  an  improper  role  and  should  be 

**°MS^OODRUFF:  Did  you  tell  President 

Reagan  this? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Yes. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  And  his  response? 
P.M.  GANDHI:  We  made  our  position 
very  clear  on  this,  that  especially  in  our  area  I 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  destabilizing  factor.  | 
MS.  WOODRUFF:  Your  relations,  India  s 
relations,  with  the  Soviet  Union,  how  close 
are  your  two  countries  to  each  other. 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  we're  good  friends. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  reliable  when 
we've  needed  help.  They've  helped  us. 
But — I  mean,  there  are  no  bases  or  other: 
Soviet' outpiosts  in  India.  India  is  very  much 
independent,  nonaligned,  and  will  remain 


so.  , , 

MS  WOODRUFF:  Would  you  say- you 

are  close  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  you  are  to 
the  United  States? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  I  think  at  the  moment, 
yes.  .  ,  I 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  Why  IS  that?  *  _ 

■  P.M;  GANDHI:  We've  had  problemswith 
various  dealings  with  the  US.  We  felt  that 
you  tilted  against  India  on  some  occasions. 
We  felt  that  you  had  stopped  aid  to  us  on 
certain  occasions  when  we  thought  it  was 
unjustified.  And  there  is  a  history.  We_have 
differing  views  on  various  world  incidents. 

MS.  WOODRUFF;  Woujd  you  like  forthe 
situation  to  stay  with  that,  as  you  ve  de- 
scribkl,  where  you  are  closer  to  the  Soviet 
Union  than  you  are  to  the  United  States?  Is 
that  a  situation  you  prefer? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  No.  There  are  two  things. 
One  is  the  stand  we  take  on  international 
issues,  where,  irrespective  of  being  closer  or 
further  or  getting  along  with  or  not  getting 
along  with  a  country,  we  take  a  stand  which 
we  think  is  right.  It  doesn't  matter  that  it  wi  I 
hurt  the  Soviet  Union  or  itwill  hurt  the  US.  It 
we  think  it's  right,  we  take  that  piosition  If 
we  think  something  is  right  for  India,  we  do 

The  friendship — ^we  have  friendship  with, 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  want  to  build  more, 
friendship  with  the  US.  But  it  vyill  not  com-; 
promise  our  friendship,  with  .the._SQY.|eT 
Union  or  with  any  other  country.  It' s  not  one; 
against  the  other.  They're  complementary^ 


MS.  WOODRUFF:  But  how  can  it  not  be, 
when  in  so  many  respects  systems,  the 
goals,  of  these  two  nations,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  are  so  different?  How 
can  you  be,  at  the  same  time,  close  to  one. 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We're  not  in  your  race. 
We  are  not  competing  with  you.  We  are  not 
a  world  power  and  we  are  not  playing  the 
same  game.  We  are  a  developing  country; 
we  have  our  own  priorities.  All  the  develop¬ 
ing  countries  have  and  ours  are  very  similar 
to  theirs.  And  we  feel  that  the  righte  of  the  , 
developing  countries  are  equal  to  the  righ  | 
of  any  other  countries,  and  we  make  our 


Closer 

Ms  WOODRUFF;  How  much  closer  are 
you,  if  at  all,  to  the  United  States,  after  this 

visit,  this  week?  .  :i;. 

P.M.  GANDHI:  I  think  many  mis¬ 
understandings  have  been  cleared  up,  and 

it's  really  .  .  .'this  visit  has  extended  the 

friendship  that  started  off  during  my  mother's 

visit,  in  1982.. We  are  going.to  build  more 
from  here.  We  got  on  well.  President  Reagan 
and  I,  and  we  hope  to  see  President  Reagan 

in  India.  -  , 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  How.much  difference 
does  the  United  States'  decision  to  provide 
advanced  military  technology  to  India 
make?  Does  it  make  any  difference  at  all? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  A  little  bit.  Not  very 
much.  Because  there  are  still  certain  clauses 
in  your  contract  which  Congress  requires, 
which  we  feel  hesitant  to  sign.  So  that  is  a 
problem.  But  we  were  told  that  there  have 
been  some  changes  in  those  clauses  recent¬ 
ly,  so  we'll  re-evaluate  it  and  see  what  the 
new  clauses  are  like. 

MS.  WOODFUFF:  Is  this  something  you 


discussed?  .  .  • 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  have  discussed  this, 

yes. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  Are  there  things  that 
India  wants,  as  a  result  of  this  new  un¬ 
derstanding  between  you? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  there  are  things  we 
could  buy  from  you>  yes.  But  they're  also 
available  elsewhere. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  As  you  know,  there 
are  some  American  officials  who  are  said  to 
be  concerned  that  providing  military  secrets 
to  India  may  somehow  lead  to  this  informa¬ 
tion  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Soviets. 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Why  should  they  take  it 
from  India?  1  believe,  reading  your  papers 
the  past  few  days,  the  past  few  weeks,  they 
S^m  to  get  enough  of  it  directly. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  If  the  United  States 
provides  those  sorts  of  things  that  you  are 
thinking  of,  to  Inclla/  what  dc^sindia  do  in 
return  for  the  United  States?  Is  that  an 
appropriate  question  to  ask?- .. 
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much  harder  to  achieve  disarmament.  It  ad¬ 
ds  one  more  dimension  to  it.  And  you  know 
we  are  not  the  only  ones,  there  are  very 
many  people  in  the  world  who  are  skeptical 
about  it. 

MS.  WOODRUFF;  Did  you  explain  your 
view  to  President  Reagan? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  did  and  he  explained 
his. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  Did  you  come  any 
closer  together  at  all? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  On  this-l  don't  think  we 
did, 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  Dp  you  have  any  bet¬ 
ter  understanding  thought  of  why  he  feels 

P.M.  GAhlDHI:  Yes  certainly,  certainly.  I 
do  understand  his  point  of  view,  I  un¬ 
derstand  what  he  feels  about  it  and  why  he 
feels  like  that  about  it. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  But .  .  . 

P.M.  GANDHI:  But  we  feel  differently. 

MS.  WOODRUFE:  What  about  India's 
nuclear  capability?  You  said  in  an  interview 
recently,  maybe  perhaps  last  week,  that 
although  you  have  no  nuclear  weapons 
now,  that  you  could  have  one  or  some  in  a  j 
matter  of  a  few  months  or  even  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  weeks.  How  soon  could  India  have  a 
nuclear  weapon? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  that  depends^  if  we 
^decide  to  have  one.  We  have  no  intention  to 
have  one.  We  don't  want  to  make  a  nuclear^ 
weapon.  We  don't  want  to  be  a  nuclear 
power.  We  think  its  wrong,  its  bad  and  it 
would  not  really  help  the  total  world  system. 

•  MS.  WOODRUFF:  But  as  you  said  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  necessity,  but  what  if  it  were  a 
necessity — how  quickly  could  one  be  put 
together?  ' 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  have  to  look  into  that. 
We  are  not  planning  to  put  one  together,  so 
we  haven't  evaluated  that  on  a  time  sche¬ 
dule.- 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  But  you  are  close 
enough  as  you  said? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well  we  have  the  tech¬ 
nology,  we  made  one  in  1974.  So  you  know, 
we  have  the  knowhow,  we  have  got  the 
experience  but  we  are  not  going  to  do  it. 

Sikh  SHuatkMi 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  The  Sikh  situation, 
how  serious  a  threatrto  Indian  unity  is  this? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  It's  not.  It's  not  at  all.  The 
Sikh  leaders  in  India  are  talking  of  solutions 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  are  not  bargaining  for 
anything.  I  didn't  come  here  on  a  sort  of 
purchasing  or  bargaining  trip.  I  really  came 
to  meet  President  Reagan,  to  meet  your  other 
leaders,  and  to  sort  of  establish  a  rapport 
wliich  we  could  build  on.  And  I  think  we 
have  established  a  rapport  and  it  will  go  well 
for  both  our  countries. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  Why  are  you  so  skepti¬ 
cal  of  the  President's  pro[Wsal  when  he  has 
said  he  believes  that  this  is  the  one  way  we 
achieve  nuclear  disarmament,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  feel  that  any  escala¬ 
tion  in  the  weapons  system  will  only  make  it 


within  the  Constitutional  provisions  of  India, 
within  a  united  India.  It  is  not  a  threat  to  the 
unity  of  India.  . 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  And  yet  over  the  last 
year  or  so  the  violence,  the  terrorism,  has 
increased  rather  than  decreased.  What  can 
you  do  specifically? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well,  sporadically  it  has" 
increased.  It  goes  to  higher  levels  on  certain 
incidents,  but  if  you  look  at  the  long  term 
picture  it  is  improving  and  the  Sikh  leader¬ 
ship  is  coming  out  positively  to  vyork  within 
the  Constitution.  This  is  a  positive  develop¬ 
ment. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  But  you  still  have  ele¬ 
ments  within  not  just  the  Sikhs  but  other 
groups  who  are  not  willing  to  be  | 
accommodating.  How..,. 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Yes  there  are  some  groups 
of  Sikhs  but  they  are  very  snriall  in  number. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  How  will  you  deal 
with  this.  What.... 

P.M.  GANDHI:  Well  the  terrorists  will  be 
dealt  with  like  terrorists  anywhere  in  the 
world.  And  the  other  groups  we  are  willing  ' 
to  talk  to  about  their  problems  and  try  to 
solve  their  problems. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  Even  if  the  terrorists 
hole  up  again  in  a  religious  building?  “ 

P.M.  GANDHI:  We  won't  allow  them  to 

hole  up  anywhere. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  Even  if  it  leads  to  an¬ 
other  situation  as  you  had  it  in  Amritsar? 

P.M.  GANDHI;  Yes  we  will  not  allow 
them  to  hole  up  in  any  place  religious  or 
otherwise. 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  A  question  about  your 
vision  for  India,  compart  to  your  mother's 
vision,  you  are  clearly  the  younger  genera¬ 
tion.  Is  there  a  difference  in  what  you  want 
for  your  country  from  what  your  mother 
wanted? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  No  I  don't  think  so.  ; 
MS.  WOODRUFF:  What  do  you  want?  1 
P.M.  GANDHI:  Well  we  want  an  India 
free  from  strife,  an  India  where  there  is  no 
communal  or  religious  ferment,  an  India 
which  is  prosperous,  an  India  which  is  really 
with  the  advanced  nations  of  the  world  in 
technology  and  prosperity.  ! 

MS.  WOODRUFF:  Does  the  fact  that  you 
are  the  younger  generation  represent  any 
change  at  all  in  the  way  you  govern  India? 

P.M.  GANDHI:  That's  very  difficult  for  me 
to  say.  Being  younger  I  think,  we  are  more 
impatjent,  want  things  done  faster,  but  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  change  in  the  system. 
Things  I  thmk  move  a  little  faster,  we  push  a 
little  harder  and  step  on  more  toes  maybe. 
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From  R.  Chakrapani 

WASHINGTON.  May  a 

The  U.S.  President  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan  and 
the  Prime  Minister  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  give  their  concurrence  to  the  continuation 
of  the  science  and  technology  research  c^ 
operation  programme  that  was  launched  in 
October  1983  when  they  hold  officials  talks 
here  next  month. 

Both  India  and  the  U.S.  appear  to.  feel  that 
the  programme,  which  involves  aboi^  75  re¬ 
search  projects  In  the  areas  of  health,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  monsoon,  has  been  working  well  and 
should  be  continued.  The  U.S.  sfde  is  especially 
happy  with  the  progress  of  the  programme  and 
considers  It  a  “good  example”  of  International 
cooperation  between  two  scientifically  advan¬ 
ced  nations. 

Red  tape  cut  After  completing  all  paper 
work  and  agreeing  on  proc^ures  that  would 
cut  red  tape  in  order  to  allow  unhindered  travel 
by  scientists  of  the  two  countries,  actual  work 
on  all  the  75  or  more  research  projects  in  the 
two  countries  has  begun.  “The  governrhent  of 
India  is  pleased  and  we  are  happy”,  said  a  high 
offical  of  the  U.S.  National  Science  Foundation 
(NSF)  which  coordinates  the  American  side  of 
the  programme.  On  the  Indian  side,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Science  and  Technology  was 
named  coordinator  by  the  late  Indira  Gandhi.. 
The  programme  was  begun  at  her  and  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s  initiative  when  they  held  talks  in.Washing- 
ton  in  July  1982.  , 

In  the  past,  more  time  was  spent  by  the  U.S. 
agencies  and  Indian  science  authorities  in  settl¬ 
ing  routine  details  like  travel  by  exchange  scien¬ 
tists  and  correspondence  that  it  took  two  to 
three  years  before  a  research  programme  was 
agreed  upon  and,  sometimes,  this  exercise  pro¬ 
ved  too  late  because  the  scientists  who  had 
shown  interest  in  the  research  had  taken  up 
other  assignments.  But  the  authority  for  coordi¬ 
nation  vested  in  the  Indian  Department  of  Sc¬ 
ience,  officials  at  the  NSF  feel,  has  helped  to 
speed  up  matters. 

The  cooperative  research  programme  was 
initially  approved  for  two  years,  until  October, 
31  this  year.  After  a  revievy. of  its  working,  it  ^ 
is  felt  that  it  should  be  extended  and  the  period 
of  extension  is  expected  fb  be  three  years. 


The  programme  is  unique  in  the  sense  that^ 
both  sides  are  engaged  in  conducting  coordina-, 
ted .  research  in ,  mutually  agreed  areas  and,- 
what  is  more,  each  side  is  meeting  its  shares 
of  expenses.  The  American  side  funded  about 
$2  millions  (about  Rs.  2.5  crores)  during  fiscal 
1984  and  $6  millions  (about  Rs.  7  crores)  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year.  It  is  likely  to  have  the  same 
funding  of  ^  rnillions  for  the  next  year. 

Health  sector  research  most  advanced:  pf 
the  three  major  areas  selected  for  the  pro¬ 
gramme,  research  activity  in  the  health  sector-- 
is  said  to  be  most  advanced.  The  actual 
search  projects  in  the  area  cover  infectious,  di^^ 
eases  like  filariasis;  malaria,  tuberculosis  an^ 

'  leprosy.  There  have  always  existed  active  co¬ 
operation  between  scientists  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  and  exchange  of  information  even  before 
the  Indo-U.S.  research  programme  was  con- 
-  ceived  and  it  became  relatively  easy  for  the^ 
two  sets  of  scientists  to  agree  auickly  on  topic^< 
and  methodologies  for  research.  This  accounts 
for  the  fast  pace  at  which  research  is  proceed¬ 
ing  in  the  health  sector.  The  ultimate  object, 
of  course,  is  to  control  and  prevent  the  spread 
of  these  diseases.  Other  research  subjects  in- 
elude  blindness  caused  by  cataract  and  malnutri¬ 
tion  and  treating  dehydration  through  oral  re¬ 
hydration.' 

Projects  in  progress  in  the  area  of  agriculture 
cover  biological  nitrogen  fixation,  molecular 
genetics,  efficient  use  of  nitrogen  and  bioniass, 
to  mention  only  a  few.  Here  the  attempt  is4o 
maximise  agricultural  production,  among  other 
things.  Research  is  in  fuil  swing  In  these  sub-^, 
jects. 

Slow  pace  in  monsoon  research:  The  pro¬ 
gress  In  the  monsoon  sector,  it  is  felt,  Is  not 
as  fast  as  in  the  other  two  years.  The  short 
term  aspect  of  monsoon  research  concerns  wea¬ 
ther  predictions  *  with  precision  over  a  period 
of  six  or  seven  days.  This  is  hard  of  achieve¬ 
ment  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  hence  re¬ 
search  in  this  endeavour  may  be  prolonged. 
The  long  term  monsoon  research  will  also  in¬ 
volve  complex  oceanographic  studies.  The 
study  of  ocean  currents  and  tidal  wave  pro¬ 
blems  which  have  a  universal  linkage  has  beerr’ 
a  sensitive  subject  and  some  of  it  may  also, 
have  security  ramifications.  Hence,  the  attempt- 
will  be  to'proceed  cautiously-  . . .  ' ' 
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I  By  BERNARD  WEINRAUB  " 

Spedal  to  The  New  York  times  .  ' 

WASHINGTON,  June  S^The  United 
States  and  India  are  scheduled  tor  an¬ 
nounce  a  joint  space  effort  next  week 
that  will  include  the  launching  of  an  In¬ 
dian  astronaut  in  1986  along  with  Amer¬ 
ican  astronauts,  Administration  offi¬ 
cials  said  today. 

Details  of  the  venture  on  the  space 
shuttle  are  to  be  disclosed  during  the 
visit  of  the  Indian  Prime  Minister, 
Rajiv  Gandhi,  to  Washington  and  to  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Space  Center  in 
Houston.  The  visit  by  th^  Indian  leader 
is  designed  to  ease  strains  with  thfe 
United  States,  reach  a  series  of  space 
and  technology  agreements  and  open  a 
nationwide  cultural  program,  the  Fes¬ 
tival  of  India. 

A  highlight  of  the  visit.  Administra¬ 
tion  officials  said,  will  be  a  series  of  an¬ 
nouncements  on  joint  efforts  in  space, 
science  and  technology.  These  include 
plans  to  put  an  Indian  payload  special¬ 
ist  on  the  space  shuttle  next  year  and* 
the  launching  of  a  satellite  on  the  same 
mission  that  is  partly  designed  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  uses  of  radio  and  television  in 
Indian  villages.  » 

Of  the  space  effort,  an  Administra¬ 
tion  official  said,, “It’s  a  noncontrover- 
sial  and  solid  new  beginning  for  us.” 
Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  launched  an 
Indian  astronaut  in  space  on  an  eight- 
day  mission.  * 

Several  Reagan  Administration  offi¬ 
cials  remain  deeply  troubled,  nonethe¬ 
less,  at  Mr.  Gandhi’s  criticism  in  Mos- 

. — . •  I  -  i-. 

.  Assocfeted  Press  cow  last  month  of  some  American  poll- 

Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  of  India  and  his  wife,  Sonia,  during  visit  yes-  ^  as  Ws  reluctant  to  ct^ 
terday  to  Paris.  Pi^ident  Francis  Mitterrand  is  at 

The  Indian  leader,  40  years  old,  said 
in  Moscow  that  the  United  States  had 
turned  “a  blind  eye”  and  failed  to  re¬ 
strain  Pakistan’s  development  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  weapon,  which  he  said  was  “very 
close”  to  being  achieved.  Pakistan,  In¬ 
dia’s  main  jival  in  the  region,  denies 
that  it  is  developing  a  nuclear  weapon, 
and  State  Department  officials  say  the 
major  American  arms  aid  given  to 
Pakistan  “presumes  restraint  in  the 
nuclear  area.”  ,  ’  .  .  : 

Despite  Mr.  Gandhi’s  criticism, 
White  House  and  State  Department  of¬ 
ficials  have  generally  adopted  a  posi¬ 
tive  view  of  the  Indian  leader. 


s  ■■■'  ■  it-.L 


"Rajiv  Gandhi  is  young,  he’s  going  to 
be  around  a  long  time,  he  doesn’t  know 
us  well,  and  it’s  very  important  for 
both  sides  to  establish  a  positive  rela¬ 
tionship  how,”  a  ranking  Administra-i 
tion  official  said.  "What  we  want  to 
make  sure  is  that  he  understands  our 
point  of  view  and  that  we  have  an  easy, 
open  relationship  with  him.” 

,  [The  official  added  that  there  was  "a 
perception  in  the  Achninistration  and  in 
the  country  that  India  is  an  emerging  - 
power  in  a  region  that’s  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  than  it  was  10  years  ago.” 

Democratic  Bedrock  in  Region  i 


Stan  as  a  counterweight  to  the  pi^sence" 
of  more  than  100,000  Soviet  troops  in  Afr^ 
ghanistan.  India  views  the  aid  to  its 
rival  as  a  threat  i 

Adnaiiiistration  officials  seem 
di^ded  oyer  Mr.  GahdH^ieci^faritt 
cism  of  the  United  States,  with  State 
Department  officers  saying  the  com¬ 
ments  seemed  relatively  muted,  at 
most  predictable. 


He  said  the  fall  of  the  Shah  of  Iran  as ' 
well  as  the  Soviet  intervention  in  Af- ; 
^anistan  had  created  turmoil  in  a  re¬ 
gion  in  which  India  —  despite  its  ex- 
treme  poverty  and  internal  problems  i 
—  served  as  a  democratic  bedrock. 

The  Administration’s  interest  in  Mr. 
Gandhi  is  underscored  by  what  one  offi¬ 
cial  termed  "the  unusual  commitment 
of  time”  given  to  him  by  high  officials. 
He  is  scheduled  to  spend  most  of 
Wednesday  morning  with  President 
Reagan,  hold  separate  meetings  with 
five  Cabinet  officers,  address  a  joint 
meeting  of  Congr^  on  Thursday, 
speak  to  journalists  and  fly  to  Houston 
on  Saturday  with  Vice  President  Bush 
to  visit  the  space  center  there. 

I  Mr.  Gandhi  visited  the  United  States 
bnefly,  in  July  1982,  when  he  accompa¬ 
nied  his  mother,  Prime  Minister  Indira  j 
Gandhi,  to  Washington.  Mrs.  Gan^j 
was  assassinated  by  two  of  her  Sikh 
bodyguards  on  Oct.  31,  1984, 
i  On  one  level,  officials  say,  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan  and  Mr.  Gandhi  will  seek  to  ce¬ 
ment  relations  with  a  set  of  specific 
agreements.  These  would  pave  the  way 
for  high-technology  exports  and  invest- 
nients  in  India  as  well  as  ejipand  Amer¬ 
ican  efforts  to  supply  vaccine  and  help 
in^ccine  research  for  a  variety  of  dis- 
e^es  that  afflict  India. 

iOn  another  level,  the  United  States 
will  seek  to  improve  diplomatic  ties  to 
India,  ties  that  have  been  periodically 
dbrupted. 

i  Aid  to  Pakistan  an  Issue 


[  Officials  say  the  Administration  will ; 
make  efforts  to  ease  the  most  recent  | 
strains  that  developed  over  the  $3.2  bil- ' 
lijon  in  nulitary  and  economic  aid  that  j 
the  Administration  in  1981  agreed  to 
phmde  Pakistan  over  six  years.  The  i 
Administration  views  the  aid  to  Paki-  * 
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PIVI  r^rets  eraMohjh  aid 


From  R.  Chakrapani 

VyASHINGTON.June13. 
from  elaborating  on  themes  like  liber-" 
ty,  democratic  ideals,'  rule  of  law,  rights  of  man 
and  non-alignment  the  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
fejiv  Gandhi,  tried  to  revive  the  old  fervour 
in  U.S.  legislators  for  providing  concessional 
international  assistance  to  the  world’s  low 
income  nations. 

Addressing  a  joint  session  of  the  U.S.  House 
;of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  after  duly 
being  wetomed  by  the  House  Speaker.  Mr. 
Thomas  O'NIeiH.  Mri  Gandhi  reminisced:  “There 
was  a  time  when  the  world  community  was  , 
firmly  committed  to  the  Idea  of  intemationar, 
economic  cooperation  through  multilateral  ac-  j 
tioa  The  Unit^  States  played  a  leading  role  ;' 
in  developing  this  consensus."  -  .  v  a; 

Commitment  eroded:  T^^  Prime  Minister  . 
noted  that  recent  years  had  shown  a  "sad  ero¬ 
sion’’ iri  this  commitment  “Concessional  assist¬ 
ance”.  he  said,  “is  dryina  up  at  a  time  when 
it  is  needed  most.  Trade  barriers  are  going  up. 
The  livelihood  of.  millions  in  clevelopir>g  coun-  i 
tries  is  In  jeopardy.  None  of  this  is  really  be- ! 
neficial  to  the  developed  countries.  Greater  ' 
growth  in  the  developing  world  means  greater 
■demand  for  industrial  goods  and  services  ini 
the  developed  .  countries.  Growth  enlarges  I 
markets  to  the  benefit  of  all."  . 

Whether  Mr.  Gandhi’s  appeal  to  the  U.S.  legi¬ 
slators,  who  have  an  important  say  in  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  the  World  Bank’s^  soft  loan 
window.  IDA,  will  change  hardened  mlrids  at 
Capitol  Hill  is  a  moot  question.  But  the  appeal 
is  timely  because  yety  soon  the  Reagan  ad-' 
ministration  has  to  make  up  its  mina  wnetner 
It  will  support  the  next  replenishment,  IDA-8, 
with  increased  donation  or  let  IDA  die  a  slow 
death  by  reducing  U.S.  commitment  World 
Bank  authorities  have  said  that  negotiations  for 
IDA-8  will  begin  either  towards  the  end  of  the 
currentyearof  early  in  1986. 

Sure  to  have  effect  Mr.  Gandhi’s  personal 
appearance  before  the  legislators  as  Prime  Mini¬ 
ster  of  the  world’s  largest  democracy  is  certain 
to  have  some  impact  on  the  House  Representati¬ 
ves  and  Senators  about  the  new  government  , 
In  India  devotedjo  disarmament,,  a  nuclear-free  ' 
world,  peace  with  all  countries,  especially  In 
South  Asia,  as  they  deal  with  problems  ^ch 
as  app>roval  of  arms  for  Pakistan,  bilateral  as¬ 
sistance  to  developing  countries  and  in  posting  , 
them^lves  with  foreign  policy  developments 
in  various  regions  of  the  world. 

“We  are  concerned  about  any  new  di- 
nriensions  to  the  arms  race."  Mr.  (Sandhi  said 
in  a  frequently  cheered  speech.  "This  only 
makes  the  ultimate  objective  more  difficult  to 
achieve.  Hence  our  deep  reservation  about  the 
militarisation  of  txrter  space".  ; 


Worried  about  militarisiition:  India,  he  said, 
was  apprehensive  about  the  establi^ment  of 
mUitary  bases  in  the  world.  ^We  are  directly 
affectM  by  the  mllltarisatidn  of  the  Indian 
,  Ocean  arid  the  inflow  of  increasingly  sophistica¬ 
ted  arms  Into  our  neighbourhood". 

As  regards  India’s  neighbours,  Mr.  Gandhi 
said:  “We  desire  peace,  good  neighbourliness 
and  friendly  cooperation  in  South  Asia.  We 
have  taken  Several  initiatives  bilaterally  to  inv 
prove  our ,  relations  with  our.  neighbours.  We 
propose  to  build  upon  the  natural  goodwill  and ' 

serise  of  brotherhood  of 

Mr.  Garxihi  told  the  legislators  that  the  con¬ 
tours  of  South  Aslan  regional  cooperation  had 
been  etched.  "Before  the  end  of  the  year,  at 
Dhaka  in  Bangladesh,  we  expect  to  launch  the 
South  Asian  Association  for  Regional  Ckooera- 
tion".  .  .  ■  ^ 

.  Mr.  Gandhi  tried  to  remove  misconceptions 
about  non-alignment  with  the  statement  that 
"non-alignment  Is  the  extension  of  the  idea  of 
democracy  to  international  relations*’. 

Attempt  to  clear  air  On  Afghanistan,  he 
agaifj  tried  to  rerhove  wrong  notions  about 
India’s  policy  as  being  supportive  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  "We  stand  for  a  political  settlement  In 
Afahanistan  that,  ensures  sovereignty,  integrity, 
independence  and  non-aligned  status,  ana  en¬ 
ables  the  refugees  to  return  to  their  homes  In 
safety  and  honour".  But  he  said  such  a  settle¬ 
ment  could .  come  only  through  dialogue  and 
a  realistic  consensus  among  the  parties  directly 
concerned.  - 

Mr.  (jandhi  dealt  with  InddU.S.  relations  too 
.R^P'e^.o^  India  and  the 
Unit^  States,  he  said,  are  not  allies  in  secur¬ 
ity  strategies,  but  tfiey  are  friends  in  larger  than 
human  causes — freedom,  justice  and  peace." 

.U  I .  ^  his  talks  with 

the  U.S.  Pr^id^t  Mr.  Ronald  Reagan,  and  his 
colleagues  had  been  most  valuable,  characteri¬ 
sed  ^  open-mindedness  and  receptivity. 

U.S.  role  acknowledged:  He  gave  an 
account  of  India’s  development  efforts.  While 
saying  ^t  much  of  the  advancement  was 
achieved  by  l^ia  s  own  efforts,  he  handsomely 
acknowle^ed  eariy  U.S.  assistance  to  India 
in  staging  the  successful  “green  revolution. 
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Indo-U.S.  technology 
pact  to  be  extended 


From  R.  Chakrapani 

HOUSTON.  June  16. 

Last  week’s  talks  between  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  and  the  U.S.  President, 
Mr.  Reagan  in  Washington  have  failed  to  re¬ 
solve  differences  between  the  two  Govern 
ments  over  the  present  American 
ward  Pakistan.. 

This  is  apparent  from  a  joint  statement  issued 
by  the  two  sides  yesterday  at  the  end  of  a 
four-day  official  visit  paid  by  Mr.  Gandhi  to 
the  U.S.  He  left  Houston  for  Geneva  on  his 
way  back  home  yesterday  after  a  visit  to  the 
Johnson  Space  Centre  and  talks  with  the  Ind¬ 
ian  community  there. 

Arms  policy 

The  joint  statement  merely  said  that  during 
the  detailed  discussions  between  Mr.  Gandhi 
and  Mr.  Reagan  they  expressed  their  “respec¬ 
tive  views  and  concerns”  about  the  security 
environment  In  South  Asia.  India  has  been  oL 
the  view  that  the  U.S.  policy  of  supplying  sophi¬ 
sticated  weapons  to  Pakistan  was  proving  In¬ 
jurious  to  India’s  interests.  India  was  compelled 
to  divert  its  development  funds  for  acquiring 
military  equipment.  India  has  felt  further  con¬ 
cerned  at  the  advance  made  by  Pakistan  in 
acquiring  nuclear  weapons  and  urged  the  U.S. 
to  pressure  the  Islamabad  Government  to  quit 
its  bomb-making  quest. 

The  U.S.i^ide  has  been  maintaining,  hov/- 
ever,  that  Pakistan’s  nuclear  programme  has 
not  reached  the  critical  point  yet  and  claimed 
that  the  U.S.  policy  of  arming  Pakistan  was 
deterring  Islamabad  from  exploding  a  nuclear 
device-  Both  India  and  the  U.S.,  after  the  high- 
level  talks  have  stuck  to  their  respective  points 
of  view. 


the  emergence  of  organised  terrorism  as  a 
threat  to  peace  and  democracy. 

In  other  parts,  the  communique  expressed 
“strong  support"  for  the  provision  of  continued 
assistance  for  India  by  the  World  Bank  and 
“its  affiliates”,  the  absence  of  any  mention  of 
Dolicv  Development  Association  in  the 

p  cy  TO-  statement  leaves  open  the  question  of  the 
extent  of  future  U.S.  commitment  to  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

;  The  statement  provides  for  the  extension  of 
the  science  and  technology  agreement  of  1982 
-by  an  additional  period  of  three  years.  Noting 
that  the  cooperation  has  been  highly  success¬ 
ful,  two  new  efforts  have  been  initiated  under 
the  agreement.  The  first  is  a  vaccine  produc¬ 
tion/  programme  to  develop  and  produce  vac¬ 
cines  against .  major  communicable  diseases. 
The  second  envisages  long  term  research  and 
technology  development  programme  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  forestry,  health  and  nutrition,  family 
y/elfare  and  biomedical  research  and  industrial 
research  and  developrrient. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  the  President  wel¬ 
comed  the  approval  of  the  programme  for  ad¬ 
vancement  of  commercial  technology  which 
promises  to  provide  important  links  between 
Indian  and  American  firms  in  scientific  and 
technical  research  and  development  areas. 
They  endorsed  the  growing  peaceful  coopera¬ 
tion  in  space  between  their  two  countries. 

River  pollution 

•The  President  stated  the  U.S.  is  prepared 
to  share  with  India  its  experience  in  reducing 
pollution  of  large  river  systems.  A  start  has 
already  been  made  with  the  recent  exchange 
between  pollution  control  specialists  on  the 
possibilities  of  Indo-U.S.  collaboration  in  the 
Ganga  action  plan. 

According  to  the  statement  the  two  leaders 
discussed  the  considerable  potential  for  expan¬ 
sion  of  bilateral  trade  and  technological  col¬ 
laboration  between  the  two  countries.  Both 
sides  noted  with  satisfaction  that  a  memoran¬ 
dum  of  understanding  on  technology  transfer 
and  its  implemention  procedures  have  recently 
been  signed  and  should  facilitate  trade  and  col¬ 
laboration  in  advanced  technology  between 
the  two  countries.  They  alk)  agreed  to  continue 
discussions  on  a  bilateral  tax  treaty.  Both  lead¬ 
ers  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  high  level 


which  the  President  gladly  accepted. 

The  two  leaders  reviewed  bilateral  relatior 
between  their  two  countries.  They  reaffirms 
their  desire  to  broaden  these  ties,  and  in  th 
regard  they  pointed  to  the  wide  range  of  pr 
grammes  and  cooperative  ventures,  eith 
already  undertaken  or  currently  being  planne 
Each  reiterated  his  conviction  that  their  contin 
ed  high-level  dialogue  would  strengthen  t\ 
promotion  of  universally  shared  goals  of  pear 
and  prosperity. 

They  agreed  that  the  current  cultural  festive 
would  make  a  significant  contribution  to  imprc 
ing  mutual  understanding,  an  important  gc 
for  both  nations.  They  discussed  other  act!' 
ties  that  might  serve  to  perpetuate  the  spi 
of  the  festivals,  including  development  of  c 
operative  programmes  in  education  and  exch 
nge  programmes  in  diverse  fields.  They  agree 
that  such,  a  programme  served  their  mutu 
goal  of  broadening  people-to-people  conta 
between  their  two  countries. 

Arriving  here  from  Washington  by  the  Pr 
sident’s  plane,  Mr.  Gandhi,  accompanied  by  tf^ 
Vice  President,  Mr.  George  Bush  and  Mr 
Sonia  Gandhi,  went  to  the  Johnson  Space  Ce 
tre  where  he  studied  and  tried  his  hand  at  ti 
gadgets  in  the  mockup  spacecraft  stationc 
there.  The  model  is  used  to  train  astronau 
before  they  are  sent  on  space  flights.  It  h 
all  the  features  of  a  spacecraft. 


Regional  cooperation 

According  to  the  statement,  the  Prime  Minis¬ 
ter  highlighted  the  recent  initiatives  taken  by 
his  Government  and  the  efforts  of  the  countries 
of  South  Asia  to  further  strengthen  regional  co¬ 
operation  through  the  South  Asian  Regional 
Cooperation  Organisation. 

The  statement  said  the  President  welcomed 
the'  steps  being  taken  to  promote  regional  stabi¬ 
lity  and  cooperation  in  South  Asia. 

The  joint  statement  envisages  “continued  con- 

^Itatlon  and  close  cooperation”  with  the  Indian—  fe'ade  and  Investment  missions  visiting  each 
Government  on  the  international  dimensions  of  country  iri  the  near  future.  ;  .  ^  ' 

^rori^  -violence"^‘^galnst  India.  Both"'  Mr.  The  Prime  Minister  renewed  theThvltati<!frf'^^t^ 
^Gandhi  and  Mr.  Reagan  noted  with  concern  Mr.  Reagan  to  pay  an  official  visit  to  India, 
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Bjr'JAGDISH  N.  BI^GWATI  % 

IM>iA  bas  come  aHve, 

itself  on  the  America  mind  /■ 
through  the  celluloid  images  of , 

“Jewel  in  the  Crown”  and  “A  Pas-i 
sage  to  India.”  The  exotic  has  l^n 
reinforced  by  the  outsized  disaster 
that  overwhelmed  the  impoverished 
in  Bhopal,  as  well  as  by  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  Indira  Gandhi  and  the  violence 
that  followed  it. 

^  But,  on  the  eve  of  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi’s  visit  here,  few  Amer¬ 
icans  are  aware  that  India  is  no 
longer  the  “dust  and  ashes”  of  popu¬ 
lar  imagination.  The  Indian  economy 
has  progressed  without  the  dramatic 
zigzags  (such  as  the  Cultural  Revolu¬ 
tion)  tl^t  have  plagued  China’s  econ¬ 
omy.  Far  more  than  China  today, 

India  is  an  economic  miracle  waiting 
to  happen.  And  if  the  miracle  is  ac¬ 
complished,  the  cen^  figure  will  be  successfully  for  the  easing  of  internal  those  of  India’s  $4:4  bilHon  in  1980." 

the  yoimg  Prime  Mmister.  controls  on  inv^tment.  Under  the  old  Controls  on  investment,  production 

Coming  of  age  in  an  England  no  s^tem,  designed  to  prevent  concen-  and  exports  multiplied  over  the  years 

longer  dominated  by  the  Fabian  So-  tiations  of  economic  wealth,  invest-  to  ^cess.  The  Government’s  role  ^ 

cialism  that  influenced  his  mother,  ment  companies  with  assets  of  more  often  degenerated  into  a  series  of 

Mrs.  Gandhi,  and  grandfather,  Jawa-  than  $16  million  needed  Government  “don’ts,”  as  oppos^  to  the  activist 

harlal  Nehru,  and  intuitively  sensing  approval  for  new  investments.  Now,  “do’s”  of  the  authorities  in  the  Far 

India’s  great  potential  if  the  economy  the  asset  size  has  been  raised  to  $80  Eastern  economies.  The  problem  was 

is  freed  up;  G^dhi  has  seized  the  -  million.  Also,  irrational  restrictions  not  an  interventionist  Government, 

moinent.  He  is  giving  evidence  of  new  preventing  diversification  according  but  that  the  intervention  was  of  the 

directions,  departing  sh£UT>ly  from  to  market  dictates  have  been  drasti-  wrong  kind.  While  often  justified  as  a 

,Mrs.  Gandhi’s  policies  of  strict  bu-  cally  reduced.  ,  ^  way  of  insuring  fairness  and  an  even 

reaucratic  control.  ^  allocation  of  investments,  the  Gov- 

His  prmcipal  economic  advisers,  ^  ■■■HE  new  Government’s  reforms  emment  bureaucracy  may  have  ac- 
;two  bifiliant  and  pragmatic  Sikhs,  ■  are  desired  to  free  India  from  ,  centuated  disparities, 

symbolize  the  change.  Manmohan  |  the  shackles  imposed  over  four  Despite  these  hindrances,  India’s 

Singh,  52,  heading  the  reinvigorated  decades  by  a  Government  that  dis-  economy  grew  strongly  in  the  post- 

Planning  Commission,  is  an  early  couraged  trade  and  foreign  invest-  war  years  —  a  further  indication  of 

and  forceful  advocate  of  an  increas^  ment  and  relied  excessively  on  burea-  her  enormous  untapped  potential. 

.  outward  orientation  in  economic  cratic  controls  of  the  economy  to  Growth  rates  rose  from  the  relative 

policy lowering  trade  barriers,  en-  market  approaches.  stagnation  of  the  pre-independence 

couraging  exports  and  embarking  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Nehru  years  to  almost  4  percent  a  year  dur- 

cautiously  on  external  borrowing  and  and  Mrs.  Gandhi^  India  progressed  ing  much  of  the  postwar  period.  In  the 

foreign  investment  to  prime  the  much.  But  it  also  came  to  be  afflicted  last  five  years,  growth  has  acceler- 

development  engine.  y  by  Soviet-style  inefficiencies.  As  a  re-  ated  to  over  5  percent.  To  sustain 

Montek  AUuwalia,  41,  adviser  in  suit,  her  postwar  growth  rate  of  about  growth,  it  has  raised  its  gross  invest- 

the  Prime  Minister’s  Secretariat,  has  4  percent  a  year,  while  substantial,  ment  rate,  now  financed  almost 

articulately  support^  the  th^is  that  did  not  rise  commensurately  with  the  wholly  thnmgh  domestic  savings,  to 

growth  d(^  matter  in  reducing  pov-  impressive  rise  in  her  savings  and  in-  25  percent  or  its  gross  national  prod- 

erty  (against  the  left,  which  believes  vestment  rates  and  in  her  skill  levels.  uct  of  $184  billion,  up  from  10  percent 

that  poverty  is  better  attacked  Because  India’s  policy  makers  in  1950. 

throu^  strpnger  controls  aiid  redis-  were  stubbornly  tied  to  “export  pessi-  \  India’s  planners  have  successfully 

tribution  of  income).  He  played-  a  mism,”  they  missed  the  postwar  used  growth  to  attack  the  all-perva- 

leading  Tole  in  a  recent  reduction  in  trade  opportunity  that  the  Far  East-  siye  poverty  inherited  with  independ- 

income  tax  rates,  and  he  has  argued  em  economies  seized  to  i^ch  un-  ence.  ,A  recent  study,  tracking  the 

precedented  prosperity.  Thus,  India’s  same  families  between  1970  and  1980, 

— - — — - - - — -  share  of  world  exports  fell  ^m  2.4  found  that  the  per  capita  consumption 

JagdRshN:  iBhagwati,  professor  of  percent  in  1948  to  0.41  percent  in  1981.  of  the  poorest  10  percent  of  rural 

economics  at  Columbia  University,  is  In  contrast.  South  Korea’s  manufac-  ’'households  rose  by  128  percent.  Other  i 

aidhor^  with  Pa^aDesai;  of  ** India:  tured  es^rts,  ^once  negligible  coin-  indicators  reiiiforce  tMs  condrision.  j 

Planning  for  IndustridlizaUcn,**  pared  with  India’s,  were  four  times  Life  expectancy,  now  yOVer  50,  has  S 
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risen  by '25  percent  in  two  d^des. 
-Primary  education  (for  students  be*, 
tween  $  and  11),  was  slow  to  take  off 
but  now  shows  enrollment  of  83  per¬ 
cent  of  India’s  children,  compared 
with  43  percrat  in  1950.  Infant  mortal¬ 
ity  has  fallen  by  25  percent  since  19W. 

India  has  also  chalked  up  remark-  ; 
able  gains  in  scientific  and  technical ; 
skills.  India  has  mined  manganese 
nodules  from  the  sea  bed,  is  into 
space  and  has  a  nuclear  establish¬ 
ment.  Uhit^  States  campuses,  and 
laboratories^  have  distinguised  In¬ 
dians  on  their  staffs,  among  them 
Nobel  laureates;  they  belong  to  the 
Diaspora  encouraged  by  India’s  hu¬ 
mane  and  open  door  policy  toward  j 
emigration.  /  .  ^ 

¥EARS  of  agricultu^  extension, 
scientific  work  adapting  the 
Oreen  Revolution  to  Indian 
conditions,  and  governmental  incen- 
tives  have  also  produced  residts.  By 
1^,  production  of  food  grains  had 
risen  threefold  since  1950,  to  151 
lion  tons  a  year.  Finally,  food  is  not 
imported,  '  ^ 

Remarkably ,  these  gains  have  been 
made;  consistent  with  extremely  Ipw 
inflation  rates.  The  inflation  rate  lias  j 
reached  double  digits  in  only  6  of  the 
last  25  years,^  and  averaged  6.2  per- 
cent  between  1981  and  1985.  But  the 
greatest  marvel  of  all  is  that  the  In¬ 
dians  have  accomplished  this  with  a 
highly  diverse  and  populous  democ¬ 
racy  rather  than  with  the  aid  of  the 
iron  fist  that  has  surfaced  too  often 
elsewhere. 

Whether  the  Prime  Minister  can 
stay  the  course,  shifting  India’s  econ¬ 
omy  decisively  into  a  higher  gear,  de¬ 
pends  on  a  complex  of  factors.  Mr. 
Gandhi  will  have  to  contain  the  inevi¬ 
table  opposition  from  the  radical  left 
within  his  own  party.  Bureaucrats 
nurtured  on  the  power  that  controls  j 
copfer,wiU  be  eager  for  the  new  initK  ; 

atives  to  founder.  Established  busi¬ 
nesses  may  wish  to  preserve  the  se¬ 
curity  of  controlled  and  hence  p^ 
tected  domestic  markets,  seeking 
less  hassle  from  the  bureaucrats  but 
not  the  winds  of  competition  that 
would  be  let  loose  with  the  end  of  con¬ 
trols.  ^ 

If  the  Prime  Minister  fails  to  im¬ 
pose  these  economic  reforms,  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  stand  tall  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  predecessors  will 
have  been  lost.  If  he  succeeds,  as  he 
well  mi^t,  the  Indian  economic 
ini^cle  will  come  to  pass.  .  .  ® 
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Moscow,  May  22  (UNI);  The 
Prime  Minister,  Mr  Rajiv  Gan¬ 
dhi,  today  expressed  serious  con¬ 
cern  at  Pakistan  being  “close  to 
developing  a  nuclear  weapon” 
and  the  United  States  turning, 
“a  blind  eye”  to  it. 

“We  are  worried  that  the  US, 
which  can  do  more  in  stopping 
Pakistan  from  developing  a  nuc¬ 
lear  weapon,  is  not  doing  so,”  Mr 
Gandhi  said  while  addressing  a 
well-attended  press  conference 
after  a  whirl  of  engagements 
which  included  holding  exclu¬ 
sive  talks  with  the  Soviet  com¬ 
munist  party  chief,  Mr  Mikhail 
Gorbachyov,  signing  two  econo¬ 
mic  cooperation  agreements,  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize 
posthumously  awarded  to  his 
mother  and  naming  a  square 
after  Mrs  Indira  Gandhi. 

Citing  an  instance,  Mr  Gandhi 
said  that  recently  a  Pakistani 
national  was  caught  by^US  cus- 
toms  authorities  while  trying  to 
I  smuggle  out  certain  triggering 
'  devices,  but  let  off  after  being 
charged,  fbr  some  minor  off¬ 
ences.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
only  exception  to  the  Symington 
agreement  was  Pakistan. 

The  Prime  Minister  in  his 
opening  statement,  spoke  about 
the  cordial  and  growing  rela¬ 
tions  between  India  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  said  “our 
friendship  aimed  against  any¬ 
one.  It  is  for  the  development  of 
our  country.  We  look  forward  to 
i  greater  bilateral  cooperation.” 

In  this  context,  he  said  the  two 
sides  had  signed  two  agreements 
during  the  day  for  enlarged 
cooperation  in  core  sectors  like 
power,  coal,  gas  and  oil. 

He  also  spoke  of  the  concern 
of  the  two  countries  at  the  grow¬ 
ing  nuclear  threat  and  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  eliminate  it,  prom¬ 
ote  peace  and  lesson  areas  of 


tension.  He  expressed  happiness 

that  the  Soviet  Union  readily 
supported  the  Delhi  Declaration 
on  nuclear  disarmament.  “The 
United  States  did  not  even 
bother  to  pick  up  the  declara¬ 
tion,”  he  observed. 

Mr  Gandhi  answered  ques¬ 
tions  on  a  number  of  subjects 
like  his  forthcoming  US  visit, 
Asian  security,  the  escalating 
arms  race  and  his  discussions 
with  Mr  Gorbachyov. 

Asked  whether  after  his  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Mr  Gorbachyov,  he 
had  found  a  change  in  Soviet 
foreign  policy,  Mr  Gandhi  re¬ 
plied  in  -the  negative. 

On  India’s  relations  with  the 
US  he  said  they  were  looking  to 
the  US  for  greater  technical, 
cultural  and  trade  ties. 

A  correspondent  Suggested 
that  during  his  US  visit, ;  Mr 
Reagan  might  expect  him  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  recent  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy  on  develop¬ 
ing  relations  with  India.  Mr  Gan¬ 
dhi  said,  “We  do  not  compromise 
our  position  in  return  for  anv- 
thing.” 

Mr  Gandhi  told  a  correspon¬ 
dent  that  the  Afghanistan  issue 
did  figure  in  his  talks  with  Itfr 
Gorbachyov  adding  that  India’s 
position  on  Afghanistan  was 
clear.  They  were  against  any 
foreign  intervention  or  interfer¬ 
ence  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
any  country. 

Mr  Gandhi  replied  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  when  asked  whether  Mr 
Gorbachyov  discussed  with  him 
any  prospect  of  the  latter  visit¬ 
ing  the  United  States.  j 

Asked  for  his  updated  assess-  | 
ment  of  the  Indo-Soviet  j 
friendship  treaty,  Mr  Gandhi  j 
said  it  had  played  a  very  majcwr  ' 
role  and  helped  in  developing 
bilateral  relations. 
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Arms  deal  with  US  during  PM’s  visit 


From  Rita  Manchanda 

New  Delhi,  May  22:  The  memor¬ 
andum  of  understanding  (MOU) 
on  the  transfer  of  high  technolo¬ 
gy  for  defence  use  with  the  Un¬ 
ited  States  will  be  signed  during 
the  visit  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi,  to  Washington 
next  month. 

The  MOU  was  initialled  early 
in  May  by  the  visiting  under 
secretary  of  state,  Mr  Fred  Ikle, 
and  the  scientific  advisor  to  the 
ministry  of  defence,  Mr  V.  Aru- 
nachalem.  There  had  been  ini¬ 
tial  problems  with  the  Amer¬ 
icans  insisting  on  site  inspection 
to  ensure  that  there  was  no  di¬ 
version  of  technology  to  coun¬ 
tries  like  the  Soviet  Union. 

However,  a  mutually  accepted 
formula  has  been  worked  out 
under  which  the  US  can  ask 
India  to  undertake  an  investiga¬ 


tion  if  it  suspects  of  any  leakage. 
The  Indian  government  will 
have  the  discretion  to  associate 
the  US  in  such  investigations.  A 
similar  formula  has  also  been 
worked  out  for  the  MOU  signed 
last  week  on  transfer  of  high 
technology  for  civilian  use  dur¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  the  US  commerce 
secretary,  Mr  Malcolm  Baldrige. 

As  proof  of  American  sincerity 
to  transfer  defence  technology, 
the  Pentagon  has  cleared  in 
principle,  the  export  of  the  high¬ 
speed  computer  VAX  /11/780. 
The  Soviets  do  not  have  such  an 
advanced  computer  yet.  Howev¬ 
er,  problems  remain  over  the 
clearance  of  electronic  radar 
equipment  for  defence  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Pentagon  has  also  ex¬ 
pressed  willingness  to  transfer 
to  India  licensed  production 
rights  for  weapons  systems.  The 
offer  was  conveyed  to  the  de¬ 


fence  minister,  Mr  P.V,  Nara- 
simha  Rao,  by  the  US  ambassa¬ 
dor,  Mr  Harry  Q.  Barnes.  The 
offer  is  seen  as  a  major  conces¬ 
sion  as  negotiations  for  the  sale 
of  155-mm  gun,  Tow  missiles  and 
C-13.0  transport  aircraft  in  1980 
fell  through  largely  because  of 
America’s  refusal  to  include  the 
option  of  licensed  production. 

The  US  has  ren^ewed  its  offer 
on  the  1980  negotiations,  but  the 
government  is  understood  to 
have  told  the  Pentagon  that 
alternative  arrangements  have 
been  made.  While  Tow  missiles 
are  no  longer  needed  as  India  is 
manufacturing  equivalent  Milan 
missiles,  the  defence  ministry  is 
still  searching  for  the  155  mm 
gun.  The  155  mm  American  gun, 
which  Pakistan  has,  is  consi¬ 
dered  superior  to  the  French, 
Austrian  or  Swedish  gun.  The 
defence  secretary,  Mr  S.K.  Bhat- 


nagar,  was  recently  in  Paris  tb 
discuss  the  155  mm  gun  and  a 
decision  is  expected  to  be  taken 
shortly  as  the  French  have  re¬ 
duced  their  price. 

This  “new”  American  willing¬ 
ness  to  transfer  sophisticated  de^ 
fence  technology  to  India,  i^  the 
result  of  the  Ronald  Reagah 
Administration’s  acceptance 
that  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  governmeiit 
is  not  a  Soviet  stooge  and  that  a 
strong  self-reliant  India  would 
further  reduce  its  dependence 
on  the  Soviets.  However,  the 
only  remaining  apprehension 
seems  to  be  the  fear  of  sensitive 
technology  being  leaked  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  According  to  the 
Export  Administration  Act,  In¬ 
dia  is  identified  in  the  Group  V 
countries,  that  include  Yugosla¬ 
via  and  China  and  require  spe¬ 
cial  clearance  from  the  Penta¬ 
gon!  Under  the  MOU,  these  proc¬ 
edures  will  also  be  streamlined. 
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Gandhi  Hits  liS.  ‘Soft  Line’  on 


By  Stuart  AiierbaA 

'  Washington  P(ist  Foreign  Service 

*  J^EW  DELHI,  June  ^ 

Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi,  sery-  - 
ing  notice  that  major  issues  still  , 
remain  in  U.S.-Indian  relations,  to- 
day  accused  the  United  States  of  ^ 
taking  a  "soft  iine”*toward  Pakis¬ 
tan’s  efforts  to  develop  nuclear 
weapons  and  indicated  that  India 
might  make  its  own  atomic  bomb  to  1  j: 
match  its  neighbor's.  j 

"We  have  to  think  about  how  we  i 
can  counter  the  presence  of  a  nu¬ 
clear  weapon  right  across  our  bpr-  j 
der  [in  Pakistan]  when  we  know  ' 
that  the  country  that  is  likely  to  get 
it  has  attacked  us  bn  three  occa-’ 
sions  without  provocation,”  Gandhi 
said  in  an  interview  with  ^erican' 
news  organizations  on  the  eve  of  a  :: 
five-nation  trip  that  will  include  the  , 

United  States.  \  i  ^ 

The  nuclear  issue  was  one  among  \  ^  ' 

several  cited  by  the  new  Indian 

leader  as  he  prepared  for  his  first  ’  ^ 

official  visit  to  Washington,  which 
has  been  actively  seeking  to  place 
U.S.-Indian  relations’ on  a  new  and  i^-  ■  • 

While  Gandhi’s  remarks  today!  ^ 

served  notice  that  the  process  will  ^  '  'i  ' 

take  time,  the  tenor  of  his  com-  ■  W  :  i  ' 

ments  was  much  softer  than  their  ’  j  '' 

substance,  and  stood  in  marked  con- 

prime  minister  Indira  Gandhi,  This 

.underscored  the  more  optimistic  ‘ 

note  struck  by  the  recent  accord  .  '  ^  ,:K  ^  W^ml 

reached  by  the  two  countries  that  j./  '  ^  ^  ^  ' 

allows  new  high-technolo^  trans-  /'  '  .  \  ' 

fers,  including  in  the  sensitive  mil-  i  '  ^  ^ 

istan's  nuclear  program  with  Pres-  .  ^ 

idenf  Reagan  during  his  U.S.  visit :  ^  \  ^ 

from  June  11  to  16  jand  that  he  will  ^  V  ' '  ^  assoc^^ted rae; 

urge  Washington  to  take  stronger  ^  front  of  his  mothePs  portrait,  greets  crowds  after  election  victory, 

steps  to  try  to  curb  it. 
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Gandhi  also  told  reporters  the 
United  States  should  be  tougher 
with  Pakistanis:  caught  .tr^ng  to 
smuggle  sophikicated  supplies  fronj 
the  United  States  for  use  in  making 
nuclear,  weapons.  Gandhi  said  one 
man  who  was  arrested  in  Houston 
last  year  vras  allowed  to  return  to 
Pakistan  instead  of  going  to  jail  in 
the  United  States.  . 

The  Indiail' prime 'roinioter:  alsq 
criticized  the.iPl^^fot  what^Gan 
described^as  hot  pacing  on  infor¬ 
mation  to  his  goyerhmeht  that  Sikh  1 
terrorists''  who  were  al%edly  plan: ! 
ning  to  assassinate  hini  were  also 
planning  to  blow  up  a  nuclear  plant 
in  India.  , 

During  the  hour-long  interview, ; 
Gandhi  exhibited  unusual  fleidbility  | 
for  an  Indian  leader,,  indicating  a 
willingness  to  give  On  some  Of  In-* 
dia’s  stands  while  stating  the  pur-  * 
pose  of  his  Washington  visit  as  one 
in  which  he  hoped  to  “narrow  down  i 
our  differences.^  -  '  ^ 

The  change  in  tone  actually  be¬ 
gan  with  Indira  Gap^  at  her  first; 

meeting  with  Reagan  in  Cancun, 
Mexico,  in  1981  and  continued  dur¬ 
ing  her  last  visit  to'  Washington  in 
July  1982.  Rajiv  Gandhi  said  today  : 
that  those  meetings  laid  the  foun- ' 
dation  for  his  current  visit  and  the 
new  tenor  of  warmer  relations  be- ! 
tween  Washington  and  New  Delhi. 

But  he  .  made  clear  that  India 
would  not  back  away  from  either 
close  ties  with  Moscow  or  its  own 
position  on  South  Asian  regional 
pioblems  as  a  price  for  a  closer  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  United  States.  ^ 
Nevertheless,  Gandhis  visit 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  often 
prickly  relations  between  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  and  India  are  at  their 
smoothest  level  in  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade.  The  Reagan  administration, 
which  in  effect  dismissed  India  as 
aligned  too  closely  with  the  Soviet 
Union  at  the  beginning  of  its  first 
term,  now  talks  about  long-term 
efforts  to  wean  New  Delhi  away 
from  its  Soviet  arms  relationship. 
These  efforts  include  allowing  India 
to  buy  sophisticated  U.S.  technol¬ 
ogy  so  it  can  build  its  own  high  per¬ 
formance  military  equipment,  rank¬ 
ing  administration  officials  and  key 
lawmakers  have  said  here  and  in 
Washington. 


As  part  of  the  new  administration 
strategy,  an  unusually  large  number 
of  high  U.S.  officials— including 
Vice  President  Bush,  Secretary  of 
State  George  P.  Shultz  and  Under¬ 
secretary  of  Defense  for  policy 
Fred  Ikle— have  visited  India  over 
the  past  eight  months.  ' 

The  new  U.S.  strategy  was  Jap- 
proved  by  Reagan  shortly  before 
Indira  Gandhi’s  assassination  last 
year,  and  gained  strength  with  the 
landslide  election  of  her  son,  as 
prime  minister  in  December. 


While  arms  sales  are  unlikely 
during  his  trip,  Gandhi  will  meet 
with  manufacturers  of  high-technol¬ 
ogy  products  that  India  can  now  bujr 
under  a  technology  transfer  agree¬ 
ment  signed  here  last  month  during- 
a  visit  by  U.S.  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldrige. 

That  agreement,  widely  publi¬ 
cized  here,  received  little '  notice  in 
the  United  States.  But  the  agree¬ 
ment,  scheduled  to  be  initialed  next 
week  in  a  White  House  ceremony 
by  Reagan  and  Gandhi,  is  the  most 
tangible  sign  so  far  of  Washington’s 
intensified  interest  in  forging  closer 
ties  to  India.  - 
That  agreement  and  the  Ikle  visit 
are  symbolic  of  the  administration 
decision  to  overconie  opposition 
from  Pentagon  hard-liners  about 
sales  of  high-technology  products. 

A  recent  high-level  U.S.  senato¬ 
rial  delegation  brought  an  offer 
from  Lockheed  to  join  with  India  in 
designing  its  own  light  combat  air¬ 
craft  that  would  be  built  in  India, 
according  to  members  of  ;the  del¬ 
egation.  The  U.S.  visitors  said  the 
LoclAeed  offer  sparked  strong  in¬ 
terest  among  members  of  New 
See  GANDHI,  A27,  Coll 


Indian  sources,  has  stepped  up  its 
own  campaign  to  emphasize  its 
long-time  support  for  ^  New  Delhi 
and  its  re^onal  policies', 
j  Jit  the  press  conference  today, 
iGaJidhi  said  he  was  not  sure  India 
i  will  take  the  bait  of  U.S.  high-tech- 
i  noiogy  sales  to  build  its  own  sophis¬ 
ticated  weapons.  .  ' 

fWe  welcome  it,”  he  said.  “But 
hojv  much  we  are  going  to  go  into 
an^  use  it  is  a  question  that  still 
must  be  decided.  You  must  remem- 
!  ber  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
vely  consistent  in  its  support  of  In¬ 
dia.”  .  ,  *  . 

He  emphasized  that  his  U.S.  ,  trip 
was  not  a- 'shopping  expedition. 
“We’ll  have  to  see  exactly  what  the 
small  print  is,”  he  said,  referring  to 
the  agreement.  “For  me,’^  he  said, 
“itiis  not  a  trip  to  buy  things  and  get 
things. ...  It  is  a  trip  to  meet  your 
leadership  and  build  up  an  under¬ 
standing.” 

,On  the  nuclear  issue,  Gandhi 
said,  “We  are  not  developing  a  nu¬ 
clear  weapons  program  at  the  mo- 
jment.  We  would  like  not  to  develop 
la  nuclear  weapons  program.’^  ,  i 
j  ;[In  an  interview  this  week  with 
the  French  newspaper  Le  Monde, 
Gandhi  said  India,  in  principle,  was 
a^nst  the  idea  of  becoming  a  nu¬ 
clear  power.  “We  could  have  done  it 
for  the  last  10  or  11  years  and  we 
halve  not  done  it,”  United  Press  In-: 
te)mational  quoted  him  as  saying  in 
the  interview.  “If  we  take  the  deci¬ 
sion.  it  will  be  a  matmr  or  several 
weeks  or  several  months.”] 


GANDHI,  From  A25 


- j 

India  explodea  a  peaceful  nuclear 
device”  in  1974,  thereby  joining  the 
club  of  nations  considered  able  to 
make  atomic  weapons.  But  most 
sources  agree  that  it  has  not  gone 
ahead-  and  developed  an  atomic 
bomb. 


Deihi’s  defense  establishment,  who 
i  have  been  trying  without  success  to 
design  a  similar  jet  fighter. 

That  kind  of  offer  is  seen  by  the 
Reagan  administration  as  more  at-  j 
trajirtive  to  India,  which  wants  to; 
develop  its  own  sophisticated  de-j 
fense  industry,  than  an  arms  sales 
agreement  of  the  type  it  has  with 
Moscow. 

Reagan  administration  wooing  of 
In$a  has  not  escaped  notice  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  which,  according  to  U.S.  and 
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On  the  alleged  plot  by  Sikh  ter¬ 
rorists  to  kill  him,  Gandhi  said  the 
FBI  "should  have  told  of  the  at- : 
tempted  attack  on  our  nuclear  plant  ^ 
because  that’s  something  that’s  not 
limited  to  India.” 

As  part  of  the  plot,  uncovered  by 
the  FBI  in  mid-May,  strategic  lo-  ' 
cations  in  India,  allegedly  including 
a  nuclear  power  plant,  were  among 
those  targeted  for  bombing.  "It 
could  have  been  a  Three  Mile  Is¬ 
land  sort  of  thing,”  said  Gandhi,  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  partial  meltdown  of 
the  reactor  core  at  a  Pennsylvania 
nuclear  power  plant  in  1979. 

But  he  tempered  that  criticism 
by  saying  "we  are  now  satisfied” 
that  the  United  States  'will  do  ev¬ 
erything  it  can  to  help  us  in  this 
particular  case.”  FBI  agents,  in  a 
sting  operation,  broke  up  a  plot  by 
seven  Sikh  terrorists  to  assassinate 
Gandhi  during  his  visit  to  the  Unit-  I 
ed  States,  and  to  kill  the  chief  min-  I 
ister  of  the  Indian  state  of  Haryana,  ! 
Bhajan  Lai,  who  was  in  New  Or¬ 
leans  for  medical  treatment. 

Despite  the  plot  against  him, 
Gandhi  said  he  is  "not  afraid  to  go  to 
the  United  States  at  all.”  But  he 
acknowledged  that  the  added  secu¬ 
rity  that  now  surrounds  him  will 
limit  his  ability  to  see  the  country. 

"Let  us  say  I  might  get  less  out  of 
this  visit  than  we  could  have  gotten.  i 
Blit  I  still  think  that  the  improved 
atmosphere  between  the  two  coun-  | 
tries  will  lead  us  to  get  more  out  of 
the  visit,”  he  said. 

Gandhi  appeared  to  gain  confi¬ 
dence  after  a  shaky  start  in  the 
news  conference  today,  and  seemed 
better  prepared  to  field  questions 
on  domestic  and  regional  issues 
than  on  the  type  of  foreign  policy 
concerns  he  is  likely  to  be  dealing 
with  in  Washington,  where  he  will 
be  making  his  first  visit  as  a  head  of 
government. 

Asked  about  President  Reagan’s 
tendency  to  see  the  world  in  terms 
of  Communist  and  anti-Comrhunist 
nations,  Gandhi  said,  "If  President 
Reagan  sees  it  red  and  white,  we 
see  it  a  nice  rosy  color.” 

Gandhi  insisted  that  India  has 
been  even-handed  in  criticizing  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  compared  Moscow’s  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  to  the  U.S.  invasion  of 
Grenada. 
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Msiybe  tp  NPT 

For  the  second  time  in  five  weeks  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  ! 
Gandhi  has  made  a  major  pronouncement  on  nuclear 
policy.  Talking  to  newsmen  in  Paris  on  Friday,  he  declared 
that  if  Pakistan  did  not  go  for  nuclear  weapons  India 
would  be  ready  to  sign  the  nuclear  nonproliferation  treaty 
(NPT).  Addressing  the  AICC  session  in  New  Delhi  on  May 
4,  the  Prime  Minister  had  indicated  that  if  Pakistan  did  go 
ahead  with  its  nuclear  weapons  programme,  India  would 
have  to  review  its  own  stand  on  the  question.  Taken 
together,  the  two  statements  seem  to  indicate  that^New 
Delhi’s  current  position  on  the  nuclear  option  hinges 
entirely ,  on  what  Pakistan  does.  If  Pakistan  builds  the 
bomb,  we  shall  reconsider  our  resolve  not  to  build  one.  If 
Pakistan  forswears  the  weapons  option,  we  shall  be  ready 
to  give  an  undertaking  never  to  tread  that  path. 

And  yet,  for  17  long  years  India  has  refused  to  sign  the 
NPT.  The  UN-sponsored  treaty  has  been  anathema  to  India 
not  because  one  of  its  hostile  neighbours  had  the  bomb 
and  another  was  in  pursuit  of  it.  It  has  differed  with  the 
126  signatories  to  the  NPT  simply  because  what  was 
involved  was  a  matter  of  principle.  India  has  consistently 
maintained  that  the  NPI  is  discriminatory.  Why  should 
nonweapons  states  undertake  not  to  acquire  a  weapons 
capability  when  there  are  no  curbs  on  the  weapons 
programmes  of  the  nuclear  powers?  If  the  miclear  haves 
feel  that  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  needs  to  be 
checked,  they  should  first  reduce  their  own  arsenals. 
Surely,  it  cannot  be  argued  that  what  is  safe  in  the  hands 
of  a  set  of  nations  is  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  rest? 

Three  months  from  now,  delegates  from  85  nations  will 
forgather  in  Geneva  to  examine  whether  or  not  the  entire 
NPT  exercise  has  been  worthwhile.  After  all,  NPT  notwith¬ 
standing,  humanity  today  is  only  closer  to  a  nuclear 
holocaust  than  it  was  in  1968.  If  in  spite  of  all  this.  Prime 
Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  has  chosen  to  reopen  the  question 
of  signing  the  NPT,  it  is  because  he  is  determined  to  try  his 
best  to  keep  the  subcontinent  free  of  nuclear  weapons.  His 
offer  to  sign  the  NPT  should  in  this  context  be  interpreted 
as  a  remarkable  gesture.  A  major  foreign  policy  objective 
of  his  swing  through  Paris  and  Washington  is  to  secure  the 
assurance  of  the  two  capitals  that  they  will  strive  to 
dissuade  Islamabad  from  building  the  bomb.  He  has 
impressed  upon  President  Mitterrand  the  need  to  do  this. 
It  will  be  considerably  more  difficult  to  bring  it  home  to 
President  Reagan.  US  advocacy  of  nonproliferation  has 
always  sounded  hollow  because  it  has  followed  double 
standards  on  the  question  when  matters  have  concerned 
Israel  and  Pakistan.  The  damage  that  this  policy  has 
caused  is  there  for  all  to  see.  Will  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi  succeed  in  making  Washington  see  sense? 
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I'?  WASHIN GTON,  ;  June  "i  .  '{Minister  today  •  .''asked  President  i 

i^'lleagan'  'to  put  “pressure”  on  PaW^an  to  diskuade'ii  from  gding  aiea 

nuclear  progranainer^  r  ’  PTI,  “  and  UNL  Mr  {  Reagan  repUed  that  the  tJSA  . 
Si  wasr^  also  >  concerned  pver  VP^istan’s  {nuClear,  amW^  ‘‘We  '  are  doing  all 
'Jl.  'vp^'l.can  to  discourage  this  prografainie  as  also  nuclear'  proliferation '  in  the  whole 
^  region”.  The  ’  qiie^ion' of 'U.Si  hras  ''rop  ply  to  Pakistan  and  its  nuclear  intentions 
ip'came  up  during  the  ZO-minute  meeting  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  had  udth  Mr  Reagan  at, 
^^:tlie4tart  of-his-foui>day  tour.::"  '■  i  ^  I  Si  -S'  ■ 

.^Pakistan  figured  prominently  in  * aiiy  aims  ‘tsee  with 'Pakistan  a  ^  3^^  Gandhi  told  the  vo  American 
disctissions ;  ih  AVhich  Mr 'Gan-  'our  'objective  is  reduction  of  arms' ‘  leaders  •  that*' the  non-proliferation 
^hl - vfas^vassisted'  among  others  by  ‘in'  the  region,”'  the  Prime  ‘Minister  treaty  was  basically  discriminatory- 
toe  .Defence:  Minister, -Mr''  P.i  V.  was  quoted  by  the ’chief  :  si>okes-*~If  this  lacuna '  was  removed,  then 
Narastmha  Rao.  - 1.;  :  .  man,  Mr  H.  Y.  Sharda  Prasad,  as  India  could  consider' the  treaty. 

,.^The  Prime  Minister  apprised; the  .saying.,, . ‘  :'Mr  Gandhi  referred  to 'America’s 

.U,S.  President  of  India’s  eiforts  to  r .  The- topics,  which  -  came  up  ^for  initiatives  ^  in-,  Lebanon  •  -and  West 
mprov^ relations  .with  its -neigh- :discussioh  included  -.Afghanistan.  Asia,  .and  reiterated  i  that  it  was, 
feours.  There  had  been;  a  -generaL1Pakistan,^*-'Iiebahon  .^and^  disarma-:  necessary .  for  -all '  concerned .  to  .  be 
improvement  ill  the  region  but  the  'meni.  i  involved  .in:  the, discussions,  to  pro- 

^  real,  sore  point”  was  Pakistan’s  ,  AFGHANISTAN  '  ^ote  peace  in  the  region.  '  ^  t 

-Mr  Gandhi  said  India  was  wor-  ,  President ,  Reagan  was  stated  to  ,  It:  ’  ‘ 

'tied  about  G.S.  arms  supply  to  PaK-  have  brought  up  the  question  of  .  hoped  the  disarmament  talks 
’3>:tan  because  ‘‘we  have  to  counter  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan  bet>veeri  the  two  super  powers 
by  spending  more  money  by  /during  the  private  meeting  he  had  "^^Id  lead  to.  anns  Hmitatioh,  es 
diverting  bur  resources  from,  du-  had  \<rith  Mr 'Gandhi.'  ^  -  Pecially  as  the.  range  :a.nd  scope  of 

.Wopment.”  ^  ^  ’  The  Prime  Minister’s  spokesman  arms  race  had  , assumed  alarm-’ 

SEA-SKIMRUNG  MISSILE  said '  senior  officials  of  { the  two  i^g  proportions.  ,  ;  ,  ; 

Gandhi  said,  the  bulk' of;  the  countries  might  have  further  dis-  '  The  Secretary  of  State'  'Mr 
©rms  Pakistan  received  were  not  of  cussions  on  Afghanistan.  But  it  was  George  Shultz,  informed  the  Prime 
xl^e  type  that  could  be  used  against  hot  .  clear  whether  .  -  the  discussion  Minister  >  that  the  USA  had  made 
Arghanistan.  He  referred  to  the  sea-  would  take  place  during  "  Mr  inquiries  about  Pakistan’s  nuclear 
skimming  missije  which/,:- he  said,  Gandhi’s  visit  or  later.  The  propos-  programme  and  had  found' it  to  be 
^’Ot  be  used,  in:  mountains...  ^  consultations  would  aihi  at;  well  'below  what  was  necessary  fo 
keen  not  to  .embark  on  creasing  mutual  understanding.  '  .manufacture  nuclear  weapons. 


Mr  Gandhi  apprised  '  the  U.S. 
leaders  of  his  t^ks  with  the  Sri 
Lankan  President,  Mr  J.  R.  Jaye- 
wardene,  on  the  ethnic  crisis. 


■■Hd^  indicated  that  after  his  re¬ 
turn  to  New  Delhi  there  would  be 
more  4h tensive  .  discussions  on  the 
Tamil,  problem  in  Sri  Lanka.  He 
..hoped  -that  this  issue  ^yould  soon 
be  resolved. 

Mr  Reagan  referred  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  terrorism  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,':  He  suggested  that  it- 
be  'cpunteired  with  the  cooperation 
of  ail  countries!  He  hoped  India 
and  the  USA-  would  cooperate  in 
tackling  terrori^.  .  . 

Referring  ^tb.  bilatetal:_.‘matters,j 
Mr  Gandhi  said  there  were -many' 
areas in  .  which : the ;  t^yo  countries/ 
could  cooperate,  : 

.,-  .'‘■-•■--'7  .  .i,;-:  i  3“  ;  '.I 

Mr  Gandhi  /welcomed  the  memp- . 
randum-of  iunderstan^ing  reached? 

thb  jtwo  countries  on  trans.  ' 
^fer  bf^J^h  techb(ffogy,.^,,^ 
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By  H*  K*  Dua  '  v  only  this  request  of  t>iirs%had 
-  -  -  „  *  •  "been  heeded  then,  and  if  only  all  of  us 

NEW  DELHI,  June  12  been  enabl^  to  riejgotiate  an 

XrOT  only  the  Prime  Minister  has 

l^n£  n^nSStio^^  beenT«”*ded  tolS 

tat  the  Indian  ^ve^Lnent  has  a^  non^de^*^wL^^“stites - 
made  it  plain  to  the  International  weapon  states,  Mr. 

>^ptance  of  this  clause  would  not 
^  have  had  the  result  of  .  reducing  nuc- 

“^is*  viE  from  the  speech  the'  taSen  tf 

?f  “  r^«se»tetive  Mr.  S  K.  Smgh  Sd  atl^ch  thiy  eS 

^taered  today  ^t  the  meetmg  of  the  ^te  of  agreement  ”  h*.  Singh  ad^ 

“*  A^enna. .  nuclear  weapon  states  did  not 

5-  K- 1“?^  *,  'T  to  be  wilKnreven  to  discuss 

proved  at  high  levels  before  the  ^ nynimal  /obBgation.  That  they 
Prime  Minister  left  on  his  qirrcnt  r  uay  uicy 

foreign  torn.  Apparently^ it  was^  dc-  were  not. prepared  to  think-  in  these 
dded  to  reiterate  the  Indian  position  terms  indicated  to  the  rest  of, us  that 
at  tiM  IAEA'  board  of  governors’  the  treaty  being  proposed  would  be 
meetmg.  both  discriminatory  and  ineffective. 

The  I^e  KGnister  s  repor^  Between  the  time  when  the  NPT  was 
statement  in  Pans  suggested,  that  In-^  being  negotiated,-  and  the  present ' 
dia  was  ready  to  sigp  the  NPJ  if  day,  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
Pakistan  did  not  possess  nuclear  arms  J  weapons  states  have  risen  so  danger- 
even  though  New  Delhi  consideredB  Pt^ly  that  if  this  matter  has  to  be 
the  treaty  unjust  to  those  nation^  considered  today,  one  might  find  it 
which  had  chosen  not  to  develop  necessary  to  request  nuclear  weapons 
nuclear  weapons.  states  to  reduce  their  arsenals  sign- 

Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  reported  re-fieantly.” 
marks  created  considerable  conftision  In  other  words  the  Indian  stand 
which  was  sought  to  be  cleared  by  the  continues  to  be  that  the  NPT  discri-. 
.subsequent  denial  he  came  out  with  minates  between  the  nuclear  “haves” 
before  he  left  Paris  three  days  ago.  and  the  “have-nots.”  And  also  that 
Mr.  S.  K.  Singh’s  speech  at  the  IAEA  tbe  NPT  is  ineffective  unless  the 
makes  it  further  clear  that  there  is  no  nuclear  weapon  powers  take  steps  to’ 
change  in  the  Indian  stand  on  the  reduce  their  nuclear  arsenals, 

NPT  which  was  evolved  decades  ago, .  Mr*  Singh  brushed  aside  the  argu- 
/  Mr.  Singh  has  referred  to  the  pleas  nient  that  India  should  sign  the  NPT 
India  has  received  from  some  friends  -  ~  ’  j 

(he  has  not  named  these)  suggesting  Continued  on  page  *9. 

mat  India  should  accede  to  the  non-  Continued  from  page  1 

because  a  large  number  of 
mI  £  .■  s  countries  are  today  its  signatories. 

“  hires  in  of  safeguards  is  prob- 

proposcdthemdusion  mtothetextof  demonstrated  by  the  fact 

a  clause  or  article  providing  for  com-  that  15  years  after  that  treaty  came 
plcte  stoppage,  by  nudear  weapon ;  into  force,  only  32  per  cent  of  all 
states,  of  their  production  of  nuclear  j  power  reactors  in  the  world  represent- 
weapons,  and  a  cut-off  in  the  produc-  j  ing  32  per  cent  of  total  world  nuclear 
tion  of  fissionable  materials  for  ’  power  generating  capacity  are  subject 

to  the  NPT-type  safeguafds.  And  this 
does  not  include  the  vast  quantities  of  ' 
nuclear  material  in  facilities  dedicated 
to  the  production  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  nuclear  weapons  states. 


[  He  said  India’s  attitude  to  the  NPT 
•  was  based  on  its  entire  philosophy  to 
the  question  of  disarmament.  “It 
i  would  be  a  mistake  to  view  this 
philosophy  as  a  by-product  of  either 
any  ambition,  or  any  response  to  any 
:  power  or  country  far  away  from  us,  of 
j  near  us.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that 
India  has  never  agreed  to  take  a  role 
in  the  review  of  a  treaty  to  which  we 
chose*' not  to  accedcii-^* ; 

Negotiations  on  disarmament  issues 
liad  not  gathered  momentum.  Qual¬ 
itative  improvements  have  created 
weapons  systems  that  are  increasingly 
difficult  to  verify.  Unless  nuclear 
weapons  states  themselves  agree  to 
outlaw  nuclear  weapons,  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  NPT  cannot  be  fulfilled, 
Mr.  Singh  averred. 

Mr,  Singh  was  speaking  of  IAEA’s 
annual  report  which  deals  with  such 
issues  as  the  third  NPT  review  confer¬ 
ence,  the  forthcoming  UN  conference 
for  prohiotion  of  international  coop¬ 
eration  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear 
energy,  uranium  resources,  prices, 
nuclear  power  and  reactor  technolo¬ 
gy,  safeguards  activity,  waste  manage¬ 
ment,  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  safety  and, 
power. 

The  basic  thrust  the  IAEA,  sought 
was  to  protect  their  own  nuclear 
arsenals  and  utilise  the  discriminatory 
safeguards  to  the  disadvantage  of 
those  nations  which  want  to  develop 
nuclear  energy  for  peaceful  purposes. 
Also  there  is  in  the  Indian  speech  a 
criticism  of  the  IAEA  for  not  taking 
Cognizance  of  the  nuclear  programme 
of  South  Africa  and  Israel. 

Mr.  Singh  informed  the  IAEA  that 
India’s  own  programme  for  peaceful 
utilisation  of  nuclear  energy  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  apace  with  the  fast  breeder 
test  reactor  at  Kalpakkam 
approaching  criticality  this  year  and 
the  second,  entirely  indigenous  power 
reactor  at  Madras  atomic  power  pro¬ 
ject  also  about  to  be  commissioned 


weapons  purposes. 
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about  the  same  time. 

He  criticised  the  functioning  of  the 
agency  by  voidng  the  compliant  that 
in  its  zeal  for  blocking  horizontal 
proliferation  the  IAEA  has  in  effect 
tended  to  erect  barriers  to  the  spread* 
of  increasing  technology  even  for. 
peaceful  purposes.  * 

He  criticised  the  thesis  that  the 
spread  of  nuclear  power  is  bound  to 
lead  on  to  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  unless  full-scope  safeguards 
are  accepted.  He  said  ail  five  nuclear, 
weapons  states  had  used  facilities 
dedicated  solely  to  weapons  produc¬ 
tion  for  reaching  their  status  as  wiel- 
ders  of  nuclear  weapons.  ’ 

Each  one,  in  its  own  time',  tended  i 
to  defer  its  own  programme  of  nuclear  | 
energy  production  until  reaching  what 
the  country  concerned  considered  a 
credible  level  of  nuclear  armament 
capability  for  itself.  “Thus  it  should  j 
be  clear  from  history  that  nuclear , 
power  programme  are  not  the  prefer¬ 
red  or  even  the  simplest  means  to 
produce  nuclear  weaponry”.', 

^  tWhile  the  agency  hacf  been  de-  j 
velopihg  its  thinking  and  operations  in 
the  context  of  safeguards  work,  the 
equipment  for  this  category  of  work 
had  also  been  becoming  more  and 
more  sophisticated  and  expensive. 
The  sources  of  supply  of  such  equip-* 
ment  are  in  just  a  handful  of  coun¬ 
tries.  Apparently  India  wants  the 
IAEA  to  help  those  who  want  to  use 
nuclear  energy  tor  peaceful  purposes. 

He  criticised  the  agency’s  attempt 
to  clamp  the  safeguards  restrictively. 
All  safeguards  agreements  have  to  be 
based  on  the  concept  of  sovereign 
volition.  Insofar  as  the  agency  is  an 
equal  party  to  any  safeguards  agree¬ 
ment,  it  cannot  be  an  impartial  arbiter 
in  certain  matters.  Equally  the  agency 
cannot  be  utilised  by  third  parties  or  | 
“other  States”,  apparently  the  nuc¬ 
lear  haves,  to  their  satisfaction, 

“The  right  thing  for  the  work  of  the 
agency,  in  this  context,*  has  to  be  a 
better  working  atmosphere,  mutual 
respect  and  mutual  coi^fidence  be¬ 
tween  the  agency  and  the  sovereign 
member  states,”  he  said. 
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Gandhi  Shifts 

Niiclkr  Issue 

Talks  in  U»S,  Cabled 
Satisfactory  Ovhrall 

"  By  Stuart  Auerbach  * 

WasWiigton  post  Foreign  Servic  e 

NEW  DELHI,  June,  18 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Ganidhi,  in  a 
turnabout  from  statements  ;he  made 
before  meeting  President  Rea^n 
last  week,  expressed  confitdence  to¬ 
day  that  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  stop  Pakistan  from  nnaking  an 
atomic  bomb.* 

“I  am  fairly  satisfied  that  the 
United  States  will  do  everything  it 
can”, to  keep  Pakis^n  from  becom¬ 
ing  a  nuclear  weapons  power,  Gan¬ 
dhi  said  after  returning  from  a  ffre- 
nation  tour  that  included  his  first 
visit  to  the  United  States  as  India  s 
prime  minister. 

His  words  and  tonb  were  far  dif¬ 
ferent  from  ones  he  used  two  weeks 
ago  in  a  meeting  here  with  U.S.  re¬ 
porters.  At  that  time,  he  accused 

-  Washington  of  taking  a  “soft  line”  on 
Pakistan’s  nuclear  program  and  in¬ 
dicated  that  India  might  be  forced 
into  an  atomic  weapons  program  of 
its  own  if  its  neighbor  develops  a 
bomb. 

Talking  to  reporters  at  as^uirport 
ceremony  today,  Gandhi"  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  U.S.  efforts  may  not  be 
enough  to  keep  P^ldstan  from  de¬ 
veloping  atomic  weapons. 

The  switch  in'  tone  provided  a 
clear  example  of  how  far  his  U.S. 
visit  had  gone  .to  smooth  out,  at 
least  for  the  moment,  the  often 

-  sfrained  relations ,  between  the 
world’s  two  largest  democracies. 


Gandhi,  40,  called  his  talks  with 
the  'RiSi^'  admiiiisfratibn  "very' 
gobcT '  challeiiged  b  reporter  - 
vdH)  said  Gandhi  "had  admitted” 
that  he  liked  President  Reagan.  “I 
don’t  have  to  ‘admit’  liking  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan,”  Gandhi  said. 

.  ^‘On  the  basis  of  the  exchanges 
we  had,”  Gandhi  said,  “our  points  of 
view  have  come  much  closer  on  cer¬ 
tain  issues.  Where  there  were  dif¬ 
ferences,  we  discussed  those  open¬ 
ly.”  He  said  he  was  satisfied  with 
the  talks  in  all  areas,  even  though 
India  and  the  United  States  failed  to 
reach  agreement  on  some  issues. 

It  was  clear  that  Pakistan  re¬ 
mains  the  major  sticking  point  be¬ 
tween  Washington  and  New  Dejhi, 
and  Gandhi  reiterated  today  India’s 
view  that  U.S.  sales  of  high  pet- 
forhiance  weapons,  to  Islamabad 
forces  India  to  divert  funds  needed 
for  development  into  arms  pur¬ 
chases. 

Pakistan  appeared  clearly  con¬ 
cerned  that  the  success  of  the  Gan¬ 
dhi  visit  to  tbe  United  States  could 
hurt  Islamabad’s  relations  with  the 
Reagan  administration. 

-  The  Pakistani  news  agency,  Pak- 
irtan  Press  International,  was  re¬ 
ported  here  as  speculating  in  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  Washington  that  a  new 
series  of  U.S.  arms  sales  to  Pakistan 
is  likely  to  be  held  up  as  a  result  of 
the  success  of  Gandhi’s  meetings 
with  Reagan  administration  officials. 
A  five-year,  $1.6  billion  arms  credit 
program,  including  the  sales  of  40 
F16  fightersi  ends  in  1986. 

Gandhi  said  it  was  unlikely  that 
India  would  enter  into  a  major  arms 
purchase  agreements  with  ^e  Unit¬ 
ed  States'soon  because  New  Delhi 
believed  U.S.  laws  can  stop  delivery 
for  political  reasons. 
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U.S.  arms  offer  not  turned  down:  PM 


^  .  From  G.  K.  Reddy 

v;;  V  .  NEWDELHUuneia 

V  The  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi,  said 
today  that  both  the  United  States  and  France 
had  assure  him  that  they  would  do  their  best 
to  prevent  Pakistan  from  developing  nuclear 
weapons. 

But  it  did  not  mean  that  Pakistan  was  not 
going  to  make  the  bomb,  since  all  its  nuclear 
activity  was  aimed  at  acquiring  this  capability 
despite  strong  international  opposition. 

&  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  stres^  that  India  must 
'remain  vigilant,  saying  that  “It  is  for  us  to  as¬ 
sess  and  see  what  happens”,  implying  that  the 
country  had  to  keep  Its  options  open  although 
It  had  no  intention  of  competing  with  Pakistan 

present: . 

The  Prime  Minister,  who  loo.ked  immensely 
satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  his  14-day  foreign 
trip,  dealt  with  a  wide  range  of  subjects — from 
U.S.  offer  of  arms  sales  and  tranter  of  high 
technology,  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan,  the  inter¬ 
national  economic  order  and  developmental  as¬ 
sistance.  and  non-alignment  and  fight  against 
terrorism— 7in  the  course  of  a  chat  with  press- 
tnen  at  the.airport 

•  No  differences  with  President  There  was  no 
trace  of  any  resentment  or  even  embarrass¬ 
ment  on  his  face  when  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  was 
asked  about  his  alleged  differences  with  the. 
President,  Mr.  Zail  Singh,  since  he  dismissed 
^the  load^  question  with  a  perfunctory  reply 
that  there  were  no  problems  between  them. 

The  U.S.  law  on  arms  sales,  he  ^id.  had 
Joeen  changed  to  some  extent,  but  it  was  not 
Tad^uate '  enough  to  provide  the  minimum 
guarantees  required  for  ensuring  fulfilment  of 
jme  obligations  in  all  circumstances.  He  was 
Indirectly  referring  to  the  continued  U.S.  policy 
-of  retaining  the  right  to  cancel  such  contracts 
at  any  time  or  applying  retrospectively  any  new 
Jaws  that  rnight  be  enacted  for  regulating  such 
^transactions. 

-  j  Still  under  consideration:  In  voicing  these  re- 
servationsj.  the  Prime  Minister  took  care  to 
.avoid  the  impression  that  India  had  turned 
<jown  the.  U.S.  offer  of  arms  sales.  He  indicated 
that  the  .  offer  was  still  under  consideration  al¬ 
though  no  specific  arms  deals  as  such  were 
•being  contemplated  at  present.  The  two  sides 
tieected  some  time  to  look  into  the 'legal  im¬ 


plications  and  evolve  agreed  procedures  for 
establishing  an  arms  supply  relationship  in  the 
prevailing  political  atmosphere.  ' 

The  Prime  Minister  said  India  was  riot  oppos¬ 
ed  per  $e  to  the  U.S.  supply  of  anms  to  Pakis¬ 
tan,  although  many  of  the  highly  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  that  were  being  given  could 
be  used  only  against  it,  The  main  Indian  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  U.S.  policy  was  that  the  induction 
of  these  American  arms  into  Pakistan  compell¬ 
ed  India  to  divert  its  scarce  resources  to  the 
acquisitlori  of  a  matching  military  capability  to 
cope  with  the  threat. 

Afghan  issue:  Talking  about  Afghanistan,  he 
said  though  India  had  not  come  forward  with 
any  initiative  to  resolve  the  issue,  it  had  been 
fully  supporting  the  U.N.  moves  to  find  a  widely 
acceptable  solution  to  it.  During  his  talks  with 
the  American  and  Soviet  leaders,  he  got  the 
distinct  impression  that  both  super  powers  fa¬ 
voured  an  early  settlement,  despite  their  differ¬ 
ing  approaches  to  this  problem. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  he  had  “very  good 
talks"  with  the  U.S.  leadership  on  many  sub¬ 
jects  and,  though  the  two  countries  continued 
to  differ  on  some  developments,  “our  points 
of  view  have  come  much  closer  on  certain  issu¬ 
es”.  What  was  important  In  his  opinion  was 
that  “where  there  were  differences  we  dis¬ 
cussed  them  openly"  without  any  hesitation. 

The  whole  purpose  of  these  exchanges,  he 
pointed  out,  was  to  see  how  India  and  the  U.S. 
could  establish  better  understanding  and  widen 
the  areas  of  their  cooperation  without  com¬ 
promising  the  country’s  basic  ideals  and  com¬ 
mitments  as  a  non-aligned  nation.  He  seemed 
quite  satisfied  that  his  visit  to  the  U.S.  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  shared  interest  in  better  rela¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  said  many  issues  like  inter¬ 
national  economic  order,  tariffs  and  trade  and 
freer  flow  of  international  development  assist¬ 
ance  were  discussed  candidly  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  differences  and  widening  the 
areas  of  agreement  This  was  a  continual  effort 
that  required  periodic  consultations  through  fre¬ 
quent  contacts  between  the  two  Governments. 

Convention  broken:  Almost  the  entire  press 
conference  was  devoted  to  his  foreign  tour  and 
very  few  questions  were  asked  about  the 
domestic  situation.  But  a  notable  point  raised 


by  one  of  the  correspondents  related  to  the 
Prime  Minister’s  relations  with  the  President 

Asked  why  he  had  departed  frorri.  the  .con- 
^ventibri  ofiDalfing'>  bn-  the^^F^  S^rSgUlar 

intervals,  especially  before  he  proceeded  or 
a  foreign  trip  or  after  he  returned  from  such 
visits,  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  said  good-humouredly 
that  he  had  “broken  convention"  in  many  ways. 
He.  however,  hastened  to  add,  that  he  did  have 
talks  with  the  President  as  and  when  necessary 
on  various  issues,  while  stressing  that  there 
were  no  problems  between  them.  . 

PTI  reports:  Asked  whether  Pakistan  had  pro¬ 
tested  against  his  criticism  of  that  country  on 
a  foreign  soil,  the  Prime  Minister  said  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  such  criticism. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  asked  a  number  of 
questions  on  the  new  turn  In  Indo-U.S.  relationj; 
and  its  possible  impact  on  Indo-Soviet  ties.  He 
express^  the  confidence  that  “our  relations 
with  the  two  super  powers  will  continue  to  be 
more  than  cordial  while  maintaining  our  non- 
aligned  position". 

^Ours  is  the  policy  of  non-alignment  and  nc 
that  of  equidistance",  he  retortedwhen  a  corres 
pondent  used  the  phrase  “equidistance"  anc 
said  “if  you  people  don’t  know  this,  how  wi! 
you  make  others  know  about  it". 

Asked  to  spell  out  the  areas  in  which  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  outcome  of  his  talks 
with  the  U.S.  President,  Mr.  Reagan,  Mr 
Gandhi  said  there  was  none  but  clarified  tha 
this  did  no  mean  there  was  understanding  witf 
the  U.S.  on  each  and  every  issue.  For  instance 
he  discussed  the  new  International  economic 
order  with  Mr.  Reagan  but  they  could  not  read 
any  conclusion. 

Charge  denied:  The  Prime  Minister  denies 
a  charge  that  he  had  taken  up  with  Mr.  Reagar 
the  case  of  the  release  of  Mr.  Adil  Shaharyar 
son  of  Mr.  Mohd.  Yunus,  from  the  U.S.  prison. 

“He  (Mr.  Shaharyar)  felt  that  he  had  beer 
unfairly  convicted  and  took  up  the  issue  lone 
back  with  the  U.S.  Government  which  in  turn 
confirmed  his  feeling.  I  have  not  spoken  to  any 
one.  about  him",  Mr.  Gandhi  said 

The  Prime  Minister  observed  that  generally 
India  pleaded  the  case  of  its  citizens  outside 
the  country.  But  the  case  of  Mr.  Shaharyar  was 
different  and  he  himself  had  taken  up  the  issue 
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U.S.  to  Offer  Ady^c^d  Arms,  Technology 

to  ’ 


By  Michael  Weisskopf 
and  Don  Oberdorfer 

Washington  Poet  SlaJf  Writers 


The  Reagan  administration  has 
decided  to  provide  advanced  mili¬ 
tary  technology^  and  weaponry  to 
India  in  an  effort  to  end  a  20-year 
hiatus  in  large-scale  U.S.  military 
sales  to  the  world’s  largest  democ¬ 
racy. 

The  new  policy,  which  is  condi¬ 
tional  on  Indian  acceptance  (rf  strict 
safeguards,  became  known  as  Pres¬ 
ident  Reagan  and  Indian  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Rajiv  Gandhi  held  a  "get- 
acquainted  meeting”  at  the  White 
House  yesterday  under  very  heavy 
security. 

Defense  officials  said  the  admin¬ 
istration  decision  to  supply  ad¬ 
vanced  military  technology  and 
weaponry  goes  beyond  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  supply  of  civilian  tech¬ 
nology  signed  by  the  two  teitions 
last  month.  Currently,  India  obtains 
nearly  all  its  imported  weapons 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Reagan  warmly  welcomed  the 
new  Indian  leader  on  the  White 
House  south  lawn  during  distant 
but  audible  protests  from  about 
1,500  members  of  the  U.S.  commu¬ 
nity  of  Sikhs,  an  important  In¬ 
dian  minority.  Gandhi  became 
prime  minister  when  his  mother, 
Indira,  who  ordered  an  Indian  army 
assault  on  the  Sikh’s  Golden  Tem¬ 
ple  in  Amritsar  last  June  6,  was  as¬ 
sassinated  by  Sikh  bodyguards  Oct. 
31. 

Gandhi  and  Indian  Defense  Min¬ 
ister  Narasimha  Rao  are  expected 
to  discuss  military  technology  at 
See  GANDHI,  A6,CoLl 

■  Celebrating  **the  year  of  India*' at 
state  dinner  for  Gandhu  Page  D1 


The  president  greets 
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GANDHI,  From  A1 


meetings  Friday  with  Defense  Sec¬ 
retary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  and 
Gen.  John  W.  Vessey  Jr.,  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  officials.  U.S.  officials 
said  India  expressed  interest  last 
month  in  obtaining  sophisticated 
U.S.  military  technology  for  ad¬ 
vanced  surveillance  and  fighter  air¬ 
craft,  air  defense  and  antisubmarine 
weapons  and  electronic  warfare 
equipment,  among  other  things. 

The  administration  has  decided  in 
principle  that  it  is  willing  to  sell  the 
Indians  advanced  technology  and 
equipment,  but  has  not  yet  passed 
judgment  on  any  specific  weapon  or 
system. 

The  United  States  will  insist  on 
Indian  acceptance  of  tight  safe¬ 
guards  to  prevent  leakage  of  Amer¬ 
ican  defense  secrets  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  other  third  parties,  offi¬ 
cials  said. 


Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  at  the  White  House. 

Strict  U.S.  conditions  on  Indian 
use  of  U.S.-supplied  nuclear  fuel 
resulted  in  a  breakdown  of  bilateral 
nuclear  relations,  and  other  U.S. 
conditions  led  to  the  failure  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  the  1980s  on  the  sale 
of  U.S.  missiles,  howitzers  and  ma¬ 
chine  guns. 

.  Large-scale  U.S.  arms  sales  to 
India  ended  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
India-Pakistan  war  of  1965.  An  in¬ 
termittent  U.S.  embargo  on  such 
sales  to  India  and  inability  to  agree 
on  terms  when  sales  were  per- 
j  mitted  has  curbed  arms  relations 
between  the  two  countries. 

In  his  talks  with  Reagan,  Gandhi 
raised  India’s  objections  to  the  U.S. 
supplying  of  weapons  to  Pakistan 
under  a  sbc-year,  $3.2  billion  pro¬ 
gram.  Reagan  replied,  according  to 
a  White  House  account,  that  the 
arms  to  Pakistan  were  intended  to 
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protect  it  against  threats  arising 
from  Afghanistan  and  to  let  it  as¬ 
sure  its  security  without  turning  to 
nuclear  weapons. 

Gandhi  told  reporters  later  he 
was  "not  fully  convinced.”  He  said 
he  had  told  Reagan  "we  would  find 
it  dfficult  to  believe  that  all  the 
equipment  that  is  being  given  to 
Pakistan  would  be  used  on  the  Af¬ 
ghan  border,  especially  if  it  is  naval, 
is  sea-skimming  missiles  and  other 
equipment  not  suitable  for  hill  ar¬ 
eas.” 

Afghanistan  is  a  landlocked  and 


mountainous  country.  U.S.  officials 
said  surface-to-surface  Harpoon 
missiles,  the  only  major  naval  weap¬ 
ons  being  supplied  to  Pakistan, 
were  justified  by  Pakistanis  need  to 
upgrade  its  navy  along  with  other 
parts  of  its  armed  forces. 

Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  were 
among  the  topics  discussed  by  Rea¬ 
gan  and  Gandhi  in  a  30-minute  Oval 
Office  meeting  without  advisers 
present,  the  White  House  said. 

The  Reagan  administration  is 
seeking  to  persuade  Gandhi  to  in¬ 
tercede  with  the  Soviet  Union 


about  its  policies  in  Afghanistan.  An 
attempt  to  do  so  by  Indira  Gandhi 
was  rebuffed  in  Moscow  several 
years  ago,  after  which  India  became 
reluctant  to  do  more,  officials  said. 
The  attitude  of  her  son  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  clear,  the  sources  said. 

The  U.S.  interest  in  a  possible 
political  settlement  in  Afghanistan 
is  particularly  high  right  now.  Of¬ 
ficials  of  the  State  Department  and 
the  Soviet  Foreign  Ministry  are 
expected  to  hold  talks  on  Afghan¬ 
istan  in  Washin^on  next  week. 

Pentagon  officials  said  Indian  inter¬ 
est  in  U.S.  military  technology  results 
from  prodding  by  the  Indian  military, 
which  is  pushing  for  a  self-sufficient 
defense  and  views  U.S.  technology  as 
the  best  form  of  assistance. 

India's  interest  in  U.S.  military 
know-how  has  divided  the  Penta¬ 
gon,  with  some  officials  viewing  it 
as  a  chance  to  wean  New  Delhi 
from  Moscow  and  others  fearing 
that  American  defense  secrets 
would,  slip  to  Moscow. 

Undersecretary  of  Defense  Fred 
C.  Ikle  visited  New  Delhi  in  May, 
giving  momentum  to  the  discus¬ 
sions.  Ikle  was  hahded  a  list  of  In¬ 
dian  requests  for  sophisticated 
technology  and  was  taken  to  the 
nation's  defense  science  center  in 
Bangalore,  where  officials  exhibited 
security  precautions  that  included 
armed  guards,  fences  and  compart- 
mentalization  of  sensitive  materials, 
according  to  officials. 

Weinberger  decided  after  Ikle’s 
return  to  Washington  that  the  sen¬ 
sitive  items  sought  by  New  Delhi 
could  be  considered  on  a  case-by¬ 
case  basis  if  the  Indians  signed  an 
agreement  to  safeguard  U.S.  tech¬ 
nology  by  adopting  special  security 
clearance  procedures  and  maintain¬ 
ing  physical  security  of  defense  in¬ 
stallations,  officials  said. 

Specific  technology  requests 
would  have  to  be  cleared  by  an  in¬ 
teragency  panel  that  includes  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  National  Security 
Council. 
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WARREN  UNNA"  ' 

WASHINGTON.  June  13.— The 
Reagan  Administration  has  decided 
to  provide  India  with  advanced 
military  technology  and  perhaps  - 
some  weaponry  too;  after  con- 
side^g  requests  on  a :  case-byKjase 
basU  and  gaining  1  approval  from 
an  inter-agency  :X1.S  Government 
panel,  the  Washington  Post  report¬ 
ed  today.  ,  . 

Elsewhere,  it  was  learned  ,  that 
Indians  .Defence  Minister,  Nara- 
simha  a  last-minute  inclusion 
in  Prime  Minister  .Gandhi^s  entour¬ 
age  here,  had  ^quietly  slipped  into 
Washington  on  Mond  ly,.  a  day  pre¬ 
ceding  Mr  Gandhi's  own.  arrival,  in 
order  to  confer  at  the  Pentagon 
with  the  U.S.'  Secretary  of  Defence, 
Caspar  Weinberger,  and  .  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
Gen  John  Vessey 

Weinberger,  will  be  conferring 
tomorrow  with  both  the  Prime  Min. 
ister  and  the  Defence  Minister  in 
:a  private  session  at  the  Indian 
Embassy.  -; '  —  -  ■  ,  |  ' 

According  to ;  the/  ' Waj^hlhgton 
Post  account;  India  ;  last  month, 
told  the  U.S  Under-Secretary  of 
Defence^ for" Policy  Plannings  Fred 


Ikle,  during  that  official's  visit  to 
Indi^  that:  it  was  interested  in 
acquiring  sophisticated  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  technology  for';  advanced  sur- 
veiUahce  and  fighter  aircraft,  air 
defence,  anti-submarine  ;„weapons, 
'  and  electronic  /warfare  equipmeht. 

.(In  his  toast  '•  at  last  night’s 
White’  House  banquet.  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Gandhi  declared  ;  "We  must 
necessarily  *  acquire  the  most 
advanced  knowledge  wherever  it 
is  generated.  The  United  States  Is 
pre-eminently  the.  land  of  ‘  high 
technology”,  ■  / . 

'  Ikle,  who  publicly  was  unexpect¬ 
edly  ^friendly  towards  India’s  inter¬ 
ests  during  his  visit,  apparently 
also  .was  impressed  with.  India’s 
protective  security  measures  for 
such  secret  technology  during  an 
inspection  trip  he  '  made  to  the 
defence  science  centre  in  B-anga- 
'lore.  ;  ;  , 

Until  now,  the-  U.S.  .Pentagon 
has  had  .a  strong  faction  ^  very 
much  opposed  to  furnishing 'India 
\vith  .  any,  meaningful  military 
material  or  technology  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  this  then  might  be 
obtained  by  the  Soviet  Union,,  < 
ARMS  RACE  ' 

.  UNI  adds:  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  declar¬ 


ed  yesterday  that  India  was  striving 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  the 
arms  race  and  said  he  believed 
the  USA  was  also  interested  in 
pursuing  the  same  goal. 

■ ‘‘Mankind  faces  the  greatest 
threat  from  a  nuclear;  holocaust”, 
he  .  told  ‘  a  luncheon  in  his  honour 
by  the  :  Secretary  '  of  State,  Mr 
George  Shultz,  here. 

■  The  Prime  Minister  said  an 
effort  to  durb  the  arms  race  was 
important  not  only  for  the  nuclear 
weapons  States  but  also  "for  those 
who  do  not  have  nuclear  weapons 
and  face  this  threat  at  someone 
else’s  hand”.  The  efforts  should  be 
.  total  and  immediate.  •  • 

;  Dwelling  on  the  world  economic 
scene,  Mr  Gandhi  said  protection- 
4st  policies  of  the  industrialized 
countries  often  ran  against  tne 
interests  of'  developing  countries. 

He  said  the  Punjab  problem 
could  be  solved  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  had  made  a  headway.  The 
Government  was  "ever  willing” 

;  to^talk  to  the  Akali  Dal  on  the 
political  plane,  but  would  deal 
"very  firmly"  with  extremists 
and  teirorists, 

Mr.  .Shultz  had  -  an  80-minutp 
meeting'  yesterday  with  Mr  Gandhi 
The  talks  .werq  .-described  by  Mr 
Shult|"^s  vexc^ftent”.  • 

The  '  V  Foreign  Secretary.  -  Mr 
RdmeshL  Rli^dari,  said  the  two  - 
exchanged—  views;  bn  , how .  they . 
could  >  further  collaborate  in  pror; 
moting  reglohal  copperation  and^, 
stability.-  ;  '  ,  '  . 
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From  Our  Correspondent 

New  Delhi,  June  5:  The  Prime 
Minister,  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi,  to¬ 
day  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
going  to  the  United  States  with 
the  specific  intention  of  buying 
arms,  but  to  meike  a  “basic 
attempt”  to  improve  under¬ 
standing  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Speaking  to  newsmen  at 
Palam  airport  here  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  Cairo,  on  the  first  leg  of 
his  fortnight-long  five-nation 


to  US  nbtfor  buying  arms, 
says  PM 


said  he  expected  to  discuss  with 
American  leaders,  issues  like 
disarmament,  developments  in 
the  region  and  various  areas  of 
tension,  including  Afghanistan 
and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Denying  that  his  recent  visit  to 
I  Moscow  was  “necessitated”  by 
I  the  trip  that  he  had  decided  to 
i  undertake  to  the  US,  the  Prime 
,  Minister  reiterated  that  he  had 
i  responded  to  a  Soviet  invitation. 
As  for  the  US  visit,  “it  was  an  old 


its  striking  the  target  adds  to  the 
tension.  Star  Wars  will  add  to 
this  tension.”  _  . 

Accompanying  the  Prime 
Minister  and  his  family  oh  board 
the  special  Air -India  jet  “Anna¬ 
purna,”  were  the  ^  minister  of 
state  for  external  affairs,  Mr 
Khiirshed  Alam  Khan,  the  fore¬ 
ign  secretary,'  Mr  Romesh  Bhan- 
dari,  the  Prime  Minister’s  in¬ 
formation  adviser,  Mr  H.Y.  Shar- 
ada  Prasad,  and  Mr  C.R.  Ghare 


***&  w*-**w, - -  .  .  I  lUl  LliC  WO  vioAt,  Xi.  »T«o  Hi*  aua  -  J  me 

his  fortnight-long  ^^ve-nation  .engagement  of  Indiraji’s.  She  .  Khan,  Mr  M.S.  Ahluwalia  and  Mr 
tour,  Mr  Gandhi  added:  witn  i  committed  to  go  and  inaugu-  Mani  Shankar  Iyer,  joint  secre- 


tour,  Mr  tjanam  auucu.  committed  to  go  and  inaugu- 

better  understanding,  every-  i  Festival  of  India  in  the 

thing  else  will  follow.”^  ;  ^s,”  he  said. 

The  Prime  Minister,  his -^ife,  Asked  what  issues  he  would 
Sonia  and  his  two  children,  discuss  with  the  French  Presi- 
Rahul  and  Priyanka,’ were  given  ^  ^ent,  Mr  Francois  Mitterrand, 
a  warm  send-off  by  members  of  ^  Gandhi  explained  the 
the  Union  Cabinet,  several  chief  framework  within  which  he 


ministers  and  governors,  the  Lok  j 
Sabha  Speaker,  Mr  Balram 
Jakhar,  the  three  service  chiefs, 
top  Central  officials  and' mem¬ 
bers  of  the  diplomatic  corps. 

Asked  at  the  airport  press  con¬ 
ference  if  a  memorandum  of  | 
understanding  on  defence  mat-  j 
ters  was  contemplated  during  ' 
the  Washington  visit,  Mr  Gandhi 
said:  “We  have  not  discussed 
that  yet.  We  are  at  the  moment 
discussing  the  import  of  compu¬ 
ters  under  the  (agreement)  on 
transfer  of  high  technology 
signed  last  month.” 

On  whether  he  would  make 
any  special  effort  to  bring  the 
US  and  the  Soviet  Union  closer 
in  working  out  an  amicable  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  Afghanistan  crisis,  Mr 
Gandhi  only  said:  “I  am  sure  we 
will  discuss  Afghanistan  when 
we  are  in  the  United  States.”  He 


viewed  Indo-French  relations. 

“We  are  both  reasonably  inde¬ 
pendent  countries,  who  speak 
their  minds  out  on  various 
issues,”  he  said.  More  specifical¬ 
ly,  Mr  Gandhi  said,  his  discus¬ 
sions  with  President  Mitterrand 
would  focus  on  world  economic 
issues,  disarmament  and  other 
international  matters.  Bilateral 
issues,  such  as  trade  and  trans¬ 
fer  of  technology  would  also  be 
taken  up  with  both  President 
Reagan  and  President  Mitter¬ 
rand,  he  said. 

Asked  whether  he  would  ex¬ 
press  India’s  opposition  to  “star 
wars”  when  he  met  President 
Reagan,  the  Prime  Minister 
said:  “Any  escalation  in  the 
arms  race  will  affect  India.  Any 
reduction  in  the  time  between 
the  launching  of  a  weapon  and 


Mani  Shankar  Iyer,  joint  secre¬ 
taries  to  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
delegation  will  be  joined  by  the 
defence  minister,  Mr  P.V.  .Nara- 
simha  Rao,  in  Paris,  and  by  the 
chairman  of  the  policy  planning  ] 
committee  of  the  external , 
affairs  ministry,  G-  Parth- , 
asarathy,  in  Washington. 
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U.S.  and  India  Doubtful  on  Any  Arms  Deal  Soon 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times 

WASHINGTON,  June  13  —  Reagan 
Administration  officials  affirmed  to¬ 
day  that  the  United  States  was  willing 
to  sell  arms  to  India,  but  did  not  expect 
any  transactions  soon  in  view  of  India’s 
military  ties  to  Moscow. 

Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  in  a 
meeting  with  reporters  today  seemed 
reluctant  to  enter  into  arms  accords 
with  the  United  States.  He  said  that  in 
the  past  the  Americans  had  linked 
arms  sales  to  foreign  policy  considera¬ 
tions  and  were  not  reliable  suppliers. 

The  American  officials  said  that,  if 
India  was  interested,  it  might  begin  by 
1  starting  discussions  on  purct^ing  cer- 

I  tain  advanced  technology  that  could  be 
used  by  the  military.  A  technology 
I  agreement,  signed  in  New  Delhi  last 
month,  clears  the  way  for  such  sales, 

I  the  officials  said. 


“We  are  prepared  for  a  more  active 
arms  relation,  if  the  Indians  so  desire,” 
he  said.  '  /  ’ 

Last  month  Fred  C.  Ikle,  Under  Sec¬ 
ret^  of  Defense  for  Policy,  led  a  dele¬ 
gation  to  India  to  explore  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  allowing  India  to  purchase  ad¬ 
vanced  technology,  such  as  computers, 
which  would  coiUd  be  used  for  military 
as  well  as  civilian  purposes. 

His  visit  was  followed  by  one  by  Mal¬ 
colm  Baldrige,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  signed  an  agreement  to 
allow  the  sale  of  the  technology. 

The  Washington  Post  said  today  that 
the  Administration  had  “decided  to 
provide  advanced  military  technology 
and  weaponry”  to  India.  But  officials 
said  there  had  been  no  new  develop¬ 
ments  since  Mr.  Baldrige’s  visit. 

Larry  Speakes,  the  White  House 
spokesman,^  said  that  the  question  of 


arms  and  technology  “had  not  been  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  Prime  Minister  or  his 
Government  inside  the  White  House  or 
at  his  other  meetings  to  date.”  • 

Mr.  Gandhi  is  to  meet  with  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  on 
Friday  but  no  concrete  actions  are  ex¬ 
pected,  a  Pentagon  official  said. 


India  Has  Large  Defense  Industry 
India,  which  has  one  of  the  largest 
military  establishments  among  the 
countries  professing  nonalignment, 
has  been  rel^g  on  the  Russians  for  j 
modernizing  its  armed  forces,  but  has 
also  begun  to  diversify  its  purchases  by 
ordering  fighter  planes  from  Britain 
and  France.  The  United  States,  which 
has  traditionally  armed  Pakistan,  In¬ 
dia’s  rival,  has  offered  to  consider 
arms  sales  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 


India  also  has  a  large  military  indus¬ 
try  of  its  own,  and  wherever  possible 
seeks  to  co-produce  equipment  ob¬ 
tained  abroad,  such  as  MIG  fighter 
planes  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Amer¬ 
ican  officials  said. 

Bernard  Kalb,  the  State  Department 
spokesman,  said  today: 


“We  expect  that  there  will  be  some 
general  discussions  on  arms  sales  but 
this  is  not  a  central  issue  in  our  talks. 
The  Indians  are  not  on  a  shopping  visit 
and  we  are  not  pushing  suc^  sales.” 

He  said  the  United  States  had  been 
“willing  to  sell  arms  to  India  and  in  the 
past  there  have  been  some  modest 
sales  over  the  years.” 
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N  o  m  i  1  ita^^^fig  I  e  id 
Rajiv’s  U.S.  visit 

From  R.  Chakrapani  ence  Policy,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Ikle’s  visit  to  India 

i  /  a  military  relationship  may  blossom  bet- 

WASHINGTON,  May  10.  ween  New  Delhi  and  Washington,  informed 
The  U.S.  Government  will  waive  protocol  re-  administration  sources  are  asserting  that  there 
gulations  to  accord  a  treatment  behtting  a  head  jg  military  angle  to  Mr.  Rajiv's  trip  and  that 
of  State  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Rajiy  Gandhi,  no  breakthrough  In  arms  sales  to  India  can  be 
when  he  visits  Washington  ip  the  second  week  anticipated.  What  both  sides  seem  to  exf^ct 
of  June.  ^  ££•  •  r  •  •  ®  forward  step  In  building  a  closer  relation- 

Mr.  Gandhi’s  is  described  as  an  official  visit  gpjp  between  the  two  major  democracies  by 
The  difference  between  an  official  and  a  state  promoting  increased  cooperation  in  non-poiiti- 
visit  lies  principally  .in  certain  courtesies  shown  qq\  fields  such  as  agriculture,  economics  and 
to  the  visitor.  For  instance,  the  U.S.  Pr^ident  science  and  technology.  The  festival  of  India, 

Mr.  Ronald  Reagan,  will  hold  a  banquet  in  hon-  which  is  to  be  held  in  Washington  and  88  other 
our  of  Mr.  Gandhi  at  the  White  House  on  June  American  cities,  is  viewed  as  another  cement- 
12,  next  day  of  his  arrival.  Earlier  in  the  day,  jng^factor. 

he  will  be  received  with  full  state  honours  on  -  There  will  be  frank  discussions  between  Mr. 
the  White  House  lawns.  Such  courtesies  are  .  Gandhi  and  the  U.S.  leaders  on  all  international 
normally  shown  only  to  heads  of  state,  but  pro-  political  issues,  including  the  U.S.  supply  of 
tocol  regulations  are  relaxed  for  special  catego-  sophisticated  military  hardware  to  Pakistan  and 
ries  of  “V.I.P."  official  guests.  ^  Islamabad 'squest  for  nuclear  weapons.  How- 

June  12  will  be  treated  as  State  day"  and,  ever,  there  is  a  strong  mutual  feeling  that  these 
probably,  it  will  be  the  most  important  of  Mr.  differences  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in 
Gandhi’s,  four-day  visit.  After  a  White  House,  tpg  way  of  developing  cooperation  in  non-po!iti- 
welcome  ceremony,  Mr.  Gandhi  will  have  priv-  cal  areas.  With  this  in  mind,  the  engagements 
ate  talks  with  Mr.  Reagan  and  followed  by  dis-  of  Mr.  Gandhi  in  Washington  are  being  arrang- 
cussions  with  the  President  and  his  Cabinet  gd  in  such  a  way  as  to  include  meetings  with 
team.  Senior  officials  from  both  sides  will  also  prominent  American  scientists,  leading  rarmers 
be  present.  Mr.  Gandhi  will  then  drive  to  the  including  those  successful  In  fruit  farming. 
State  Department  for  talks  and  lunchron  with  businessmen  and  potential  investors  and  senior 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  George  P .  Shultz,  corporate  executive  officers. 

In  the  night,  Mr.  Reagan  will  hold  the  banquet  Quite  separately,  Mr.  Gandhi's  callers  will  in- 
Arrangements  are  also  being  made  for  Mr.  dude  prominent  Cabinet  members.  The  Vice 
Gandhi  to  meet  Mrs.  Nancy  Reagan.  Both  are  President,  Mr.  George  Bush,  a  potential  future 
co-chairman  of  the  Festival  of  India,  which  is  President,  is  planning  to  play  host  to  Mr., 
to  be  formally  declared  open  on  June  13.  Other  Gandhi  and  Mrs.  Sonia  Gandhi  at  Houston. 

Gorbachev  keen  on  PM’s  trip 

ving  on  the  foreign  affairs  panels  of  the  two  MOSCOW,  May  10.  ^ 

Houses.  The  Soviet  leader,  Mr.  Mikhail  Gorbachev, 

Visit  plans  being  processed:  The  plans  for  on  Thursday  told  Mr.  V.  P.  Singh,  Indian  charge 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  visit  are  still  being  processed  and  d’affaires  that  he  was  looking  forward  to  the 
both  officials  in  the  U.S.  administration  and  the  visit  here  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Rajiv  _ 
Indian  Embassy  are  busy  at  work  and  remai-  Gandhi. 

ning.in  close  consultation  with  New  Delhi.  How-  At  a  Kremlin  reception  to  foreign  delegations 
ever,  bits  and  pieces  of  information  about  the  attending  the  40th  Victory  Day  celebrations 
visit  suggest  that  both  the  Governments  are  and  the  Moscow  diplomatic  corps,  Mr. 
viewing  the  visit  with  considerable  caution.  .  Gorbachev  said  the  visit  would  provide  the  two 
Contrary  to  reports  in  the  western  press  in  an  "opportunity  to  discuss  bilateral,  Internation¬ 
ale  wake  of  the  U.S.  Uncjer  Secretary  of  Def-  al  and  other  matters."— PTl. 
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U.S.  Arms  For  India 

The  United  States  has  spelled  out  publicly  one  rea¬ 
son  why  it  is  willing  to  provide  military  equipment  to 
India.  It  has  said  that  this  would  help  reduce  India’s  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  legitimate  enough 
goal  for  Wadungton.  Also  implicit  in  U.S.  official  state¬ 
ments  is  the  belief  that  the  goal  is  now  achievable.  This 
is  partly  the  result  of  their  assessment  of  Prime  Minister 
Rajiv  Gandhi  and  his  broad  approach  but  only  partly. 
India  under  Mrs.  Gandhi  too  had  wanted  to  diversify  its 
sources  of  military  supplies  and  had  shown  interest  in 
certain  U.S.  ^^pons.  The  talks  then  failed  because  the 
Reagan  administration  was  not  willing  to  agree  to  ^dian 
terms.  So  if  the  issue  has  come  up  again.  It  follows  that 
either  the  United  States  is  now  more  forthcoming  or  that  i 
India  has  become  less  insistent  on  the  transfer  of  tech¬ 
nology,  right  of  pr^uction  and  assurance  of  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  supplies.  While  it  is  not  certain  whether  this  particular 
obstacle  has  already  been  overcome,  it  will  be  reasonable 
to  infer  that  the  Amracans  no  I(mg^  regard  it  as  insuper¬ 
able. 

The  Indian  side  has  been  more  reticOTt,  Perhaps  it 
feds  that  it  has  no^  reason  to  make  public  statements. 
For,  if  it  can  buy  mirages  from  France  and  Jaguars  from 
Britain  it  owes  no  one  any  explanation  for  its  move  to 
acquire  some  items  from  the  United  States  provided,  of  ■ 
course,  the  terms  are  ri^t  New  Delhi  has,  ind^,  never ' 
made  a  secret  of  its  poBcy  of  avoiding  excessive;^  depend-  ■ 
ence  on  one  .source  of  supply.  The  Soviets  cannot;b^^  ex- : 
pected  to  like  the  move.  They  have  not  been  happy  with 
India’s  purchases  in  France,  Britain  and  West  Germany 
and  they  are  bound  to  be  even  more  unhappy  in  this  case. 
But  while  they  will  learn  to  live  with  it  if  only  because 
they  have  no  choice,  it  will  be  naive  for  us  to  believe  that 
tile  United  States  is  just  another  aims  dealer.  It  is  not. 
It  delivers  weapons  in  pursuit  of  certain  strategic  objec¬ 
tives.  It  does  not  always  achieve  its  goals.  The  fridian  set 
up  certainly  is  in,  any  case  too  sophisticated  to  subserve 
American  ends.  After  ah,  despite  two  decades  of  military 
purchases  from  the  Soviet  Union,  it  has  not  served  Soviet 
purposes  .whatever  its  critics  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere  might  say.  Evra  so,  it  is  necessary  to  know  what 
the  U.S.  strategic  objectives  are.  ;  ,  . 

While  it  might  be  tempting  to  rush  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  U.S.  is  wanting  to  supplant  the  Soviet  Union  and 
n^e  India  dep^dent  on  itself,  we  should  resist  it  Ame¬ 
rican  policy-makers  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of 
their  Indian  counterparts,  including  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  to  believe  that  New  Delhi  can  ever  wish  and  agree 
to  fall  into  such  a  trap.  The  Soviet  Union  is  irreplacable  as 
a  major  source  of  military  supplies  for  our  country.  Its 
equipment  is  much  cheaper  even  if  somewhat  less  so¬ 
phisticated  and  no  other  country  can  possibly  match  its 
terms  in  resp«:t  of  the  interest  rate,  the  period  of  repay¬ 
ment  and  the  form  of  repayment.  Americans  should  be 


realistic  enough  to  know  that  much.  As  far  as  we  can  See,  , 
the  U.S.  can  only  supplement  Soviet  ,  supplies.  It,  cannot 
replace  them.  In  plain  terms.  Indo-Soviet  friendship  is 
given  and  will  remain  given  even  as  Americans  try  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  kverage  in  our  country. 

This  formulatiott  can  lead  itself  to  the  misintapre- 
tation  that  in  our  view  Americas  have  to  do  all  the  run¬ 
ning  either  because  we  are  so  well  placed  or  because  they 
have  wronged  us  by  arming  Pakistan  or  both.  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  that  We  are  not  aH  that  well 
placed.  The  United  States  is  our  biggest  trading  partner; 
it  can  be  a  source  of  the  latest  technology  which  we  need; 
the  Soviet  Union  has  fallen  behind,  some  experts  say  by 
a  decade  in  this  field  with  some  consequences  for  the  kinds, ' 
of  weapons  we  need  and*  it  alone  can  supply.  And  Ame-. 
ricans  do  not  suffer  from  any  guilt  complex  over  even  a 
most  unjust  and  highly  cruel  war  in  Vietnam  and  Kam¬ 
puchea  for  so  many  years.  We  need  better  understanding 
with  the  United  States  and  should  explore  all  possibilities- 
Only  we  must  not  yield  to  any  kind  of  euphoria.  The  pos¬ 
sibilities  might  well  turn  out  to  be  limited. 

India  has  not  occupied  a  significant  place  in  Amc-  j 
rica’s  overall  strategy,  especially  since  1971  when  Presi- ; 
dent  Nixon  initiate  the  process  of  rapprochement- with  ; 
China,  Indeed,,  U.S.  policy-makers  downgraded  Pakistan 
as  well.  But  while  P^stan  recovered  its  place  in  their 
scheme  after  the  ^^yiet  militaiy  intervention  in  Af^anis- 
tan  in  December  1979,  India  slipped  even  further  down 
because  Mrs.  Gandhi  was  not  prepared  to  join  in  a  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Soviet  action.  Since  on  the  face  of  it  the 
objective  situation  has  not  changed  except  that  Mrs. 
Gandhi  is  no  .more,  it  is  not  possible  to  see  the  logic  be¬ 
hind  the  U.S.  willingness  to  sell  arms  to  this  country.  That 
there  is  some  logic  must  clearly  be  assumed  though  that 
logic  is  not  yet  clear.  It  may  take  us  time  to  work  out 
what  it  is.  But  work  it  out  we  have  to.  Meanwhile  we  have 
to  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  it  would  be  some  time 
before  the  overall  U.S.  strategy  unravels  itself. 
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Gandhi Visit  to  Washington 


The  Pakistan  factor  in  Indo-US 

rdations 


From  M  J.  Akbar 

New  Delhi,  June  2:  With  the 
unique  Rajiv  Gandhi- 
Jayewardene  goodwill  visit  to 
Dhaka,  the  pieces  are  now  in  i 
place  and  Delhi  has  established 
its  opening  ppsition  for  this  fort- 
night’s  chess  game  with 
Washington.  The  knights  of  the  : 
Prime  Minister’s  secretariat  and  i 
the  foreign  ministry  have  orga¬ 
nised  a  good  opening  gambit. 

Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi 
will  seek  President  Reagan’s 
sympathy  in  four'  major  areas  of 
concern:  the  secessionist  prob¬ 
lem  in  Punjab  and  its  sustenance 
from  abroad;  our  need  for  soph¬ 
isticated  technology  which  only 
the  West  can  "provide  and  the 
credit  for  it;  a  better  trade  rela¬ 
tionship;  and  Pakistan.  The  true 
measure  of  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi’s 
success  will  lie  not  in  what  he 

achieves  in  the  first  three  arpas, 
but  on  whether  he  can  influence 
US  perceptions  on  Pakistan. 

There  is,  in  fact,  not  much 
strain  in  the  other  aspects.  The 
US  has  made  it  very  clear  that  it 
has  no  sympathy  for  Sikh  terror¬ 
ists,  and  the  FBI  exposure  of  the 
plot  to  kill  the  Prime  Minister  is 
proof  of  policy.  Washington  will 
give  all  the  assurances  possibly 
barring  those  that  interfere  with 
the  fundamental  right  in  the  Ub 
to  demonstrate  (which  is  why  no 
one  will  stop  Sikhs  from  protest¬ 
ing  in  Lafayette  Park  during  the 
Prime  Minister’s  visit).  ^ 

As  far  as  the  technology 
aspect  is  concerned,  the  US  has 
already  said  that  it  jsjeady  to 
offer  technology.  With  a  little 


persuasion,  the  financingcould 
also  be  obtained  either  directly 
or  from  US-controlled  institu¬ 
tions.  Nor  is  Washington  so  imm¬ 
ature  as  to  expect  that  Delhi  will 
make  any  dramatic  change  in  its 
relations  with  Moscow. 

Even  arms  are  now  officially 
available  from  the  West,  but 
with  Moscow  guaranteeing  the 
Indian  castles,  guns  are  not  a' 
high  priority  subject.  Arms  to 
India  are  a  peripheral  issue  at 
the  moment.  It  is  arms  to  Pakls- ' 
tan  that  is  the  key  factor,  parti- ' 
cularly  now  that  they  seem  to ; 
have  acquired  a  nuclear  edge. ' 
Mr  Gandhi’s  central  concern  will 
be  to  curb  this  flow  of  arms  to 
Pakistan  (under  the  excuse  of 
the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanis¬ 
tan),  and  convince’  President 
Reagan  that  the  implicit  support 
the  US  provides  to  Pakistan’s 
nuclear  ambitions  will  create  an 
unprecedented  danger  in  South 
Asia.  If  the  US  attitude  to  this 
•crucial  threat  changes,  Mr  Gan¬ 
dhi  will  have  achieved  a  di¬ 
plomatic^  coup. 

So  far,  New  Delhi’s  credibility 
in  -  Washington  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  Islama¬ 
bad’s.  Our  neighbours  have  suc¬ 
cessfully  managed  to  convince 
the  US  that  an  India  ruled  by  the 
Nehru-Gandhi  family  seeks 
hegemony  on  the  subcontinent, 
and  will  go  to  any  length-in¬ 
cluding  war  and  destabilisa- 
.tion— to  achieve  it.  Memories  of 
1971  have  not  disappeared,  and 


the  Morarji  Desai  period  is  re¬ 
called  as  what  might  be  possible 
without  an  “imperialist”  sitting 
on  Delhi’s  throne.  Every  neigh¬ 
bour  of  India— Nepal,  Bang¬ 
ladesh  or  Sri  Lanka— has  rein¬ 
forced  this  image  by  contribut- 1 
ing  to  the  notion  India  as  a  big 
brother  unable  to  respect  its 
neighbours  as  equals.  They  feel 
if  Mr  Gandhi  wants  to  achieve 
.anything,  in  the  US,  he  will  have 
to  change  this  perception. 

■  The  stren'uous  efforts  to  create 
a  new  relationship  in  the  subcon¬ 
tinent  (Mr  Romesh  Bhandari’s 
talks  et  al)  have  to  be  seen  in 
this  context.  Sri  Lanka  was  a 
prickly  situation,  and  a  few  re¬ 
marks  made  in  Delhi  created  a 
minor  crisis  when  President 

Jayewardene  pulled  out  of  the 
Sarc  talks  at  Thimphu  rather 
than  deal  with  a  “bully”  called 
India.  Not  only  did  Mr  Gandhi 
soothe  President  Jayewardene 
with  a  conciliatory  telephone 
call,  but  even  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  him  to  visit  Delhi.  (Till 
the  last  moment.  President 
Jayewardene  kept  suggesting  a 
midway  point  between  Colombo 
and  Delhi  for  a  meeting).  The 
gesture  towards  Bangladesh  (a 
good  friend  of  the  US)  and  the 
joint  visit  to  Dhaka  is  the  latest, 
and  most  dramatic,  in  a  series  of 
gestures  being  made  by  Delhi  to 
tell  the  world  that  it  wants  a  new 
relationship  in  South  Asia. 

,  But  the  most  briliant  aspect  of 
this  has  been  the  isolation  of 
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Pakistan,  which  has  always 
attempted  to  build  a  coalition  of 
the  neighbours  against  India.  If 
Delhi  can,  get  the  cooperation  of 
Colombo,  Dhaka  and '  Kathman¬ 
du  in  its  campaign  against  a 
nuclear  Pakistan,  Washington 
will  be  forced  to  listen.  • 
The  Nehrus  may  have 
charmed  the  world,  from  Mour^t- 
batten  to  Kru^cbw  to  Nasser  to 
Brezhnev  t^^pflSchyov,  but 
they  have  nev^Been  favourites 
in  the  US.  ;Jawaharlal  Nehru  is 
alleged  to  have  boi*ed  John  Ken¬ 
nedy,  and  Kissinger  called  the 
Indira  Gandhi-Nixon  meeting 
the  worst  disaster  in  Mr  Nixon’s 
foreign  policy.  The  Reagan- 
Indira  talks  were  better,  but  not 
very  substantive.  If  Mr  Gandhi 
can  keep  President  Reagan 
awake  (not  the  easiest  of  tasks) 
and  responsive,  he  will  have 
achieved  more  than  his  mother 
aihd  his  illustrious  grandfather. 
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NAWA-E  WAQT  on  U.S,  Aid,  Gandhi  Trip  to  U.S, 

GFQ21032  Lahore  NA  WA-E  WAQT  in  Urdu  30  May  85  p  3 

[Editorial:  “Rajiv  Gandhi’s  Vendetta  Against  Pakistan”] 

[Excerpts]  Indian  Premier  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  answers  to  the  U.S. 
inaga/inc  NEWSWEEK  are  brimming  with  lies  and  exagger¬ 
ation  as  well  as  accusations.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  when  he  visits 
the  United  States  next  year  his  objective  will  be  opposition  to 
Pakistan  at  all  costs.  This  interview  was  granted  before  he  visited 
the  Soviet  Union;  according  to  press  reports  he  has  been  saying 
a  lot  against  Pakistan  there  as  well. 

This  interview  reveals  that  despite  his  softspoken  attitude  he  is 
even  more  afflicted  than  his  mother  by  the  anti-Pakistan  hys¬ 
teria.  This  spewing  of  venom  is  expected  to  climax  during  his 
upcoming  trip  to  the  United  States.  In  his  interview,  Mr  Rajiv 
Gandhi  stated  that  the  major  hurdle  to  Indo-Pakistani  relations 
is  Pakistan’s  nuclear  program.  According  to  him,  Pakistan  is  on 
the  verge  of  making  a  nuclear  bomb  and  the  United  Stales  is  not 
doing  anything  to  stop  it.  Obviously,  the  Zionist  lobby  is  going  to 
play  this  up  immensely  and  the  Indian  prime  minister  is  going  to 
repeat  this  everywhere,  even  though  everyone  is  aware  that  this 
is  not  true. 

in  1976,  the  United  States  began  its  opposition  to  Pakistan’s 
limited  nuclear  program  and  even  forced  France  to  renege  on  its 
agreement  to  provide  a  reprocessing  plant  to  Pakistan.  The 
United  States  continued  to  provide  India  with  enriched  nuclear 
fuel  and  technical  expertise  until  1982. 

Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi  is  capitalizing  on  the  U.S.  and  other  Western 
countries’  attitude  of  opposition  for  the  sake  of  opposition  against 
Pakistan’s  nuclear  program,  but  whether  or  not  the  world 
acknowledges  it,  the  world  knows  that  India  is  very  near  to 
making  a  nuclear  bomb.  In  fact,  it  has  already  made  it  in  secret, 
like  Israel,  and  has  adopted  the  policy  of  “the  thief  shouts  ‘stop 
thief!” 

The  same  applies  to  the  Indian  premier’s  policy  of  saying  that  the 
arms  Pakistan  receives  from  the  United  States  far  exceed  its 
needs  even  though  they  are  being  given  to  Pakistan  due  to  the 


conditions  created  by  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghanistan.  He 
says  they  will  not  be  used  against  the  Soviet  Union  or 
Afghanistan  but  against  India.  The  Indian  rulers’  line  of  propa¬ 
ganda  is  an  old  one  and  is  invariably  blown  up  by  the  Zionist 
lobby  which  is  opposed  to  Pakistan  and  other  Islamic  countries. 
The  fact  is  that  the  arms  purchased  by  Pakistan  in  the  past  5 
years  to  the  tune  of  $1500  million  are  not  even  1/10  or  rather 
1/20  of  the  armaments  that  India  has  amassed  from  France, 
Hriuin.  TPOi  y/l!h  •HVi*  1 

The  sale  of  F-16s  by  the  United  States  on  a  limited  scale  has 
made  Pakistan  at  least  slightly  capable  of  defending  itself  or 
retaliating  in  the  event  of  aggression  or  an  attack.  This  also  was 
a  sore  point  with  the  late  Mrs  Gandhi.  Now  Mr  Gandhi  is 
carrying  on  the  tradition  that  whenever  possible,  the  litany  of 
U.S,  aid  to  Pakistan  should  be  continued  in  order  to  keep 
Pakistan  tense.  The  United  States  will  not  be  able  to  ignore 
India’s  plaintive  cries  and  opposition  when  giving  arms  to  Paki¬ 
stan.  This  attitude  appears  to  the  people  of  Pakistan  to  be  very 
childish  and  unrealistic  and  reflects  on  India’s  “hysteria  for  a 
useful  end”  policy. 

In  his  NEWSWEEK  interview  the  Indian  prime  minister  spoke 
on  the  angry,  militant  Sikhs.  He  claimed  that  Pakistan  is  aiding 
them.  This,  he  says,  is  on  the  basis  of  strong  evidence;  this  “strong 
evidence”  is  that  certain  Pakistani  officials  have  had  some  .sort 
of  acquaintance  with  a  few  Sikhs. 

Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  basic  purpose  is  to  weaken  Pakistan  and  to 
see  that  it  remains  that  way,  Pakistan’s  defense  capability  has 
been  helped  slightly  by  U.S.  arms  aid.  This  is  an  eyesore  for 
India,  Pakistani-U.S.  relations  are  an  important  issue  as  far  as 
Rajiv  Gandhi  is  concerned.  Mr  Gandhi  is  also  aware  that  the 
United  States  has  a  soft  spot  for  India  and  that  Washington  is 
always  prepared  to  woo  New  Delhi,  whatever  the  price.  The 
United  States  is  starstruck  by  India’s  culture  and  the  charisma 
of  Nehru  and  Gandhi.  Hence,  Rajiv  Gandhi  will  be  accorded  a 
warm  welcome  there.  India,  however,  leans  towards  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  its  leaders  think  that  only  the  Soviet  Union  can  really 
provide  it  with  assistance,  as  this  has  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
This  will  make  India  a  minipower,  if  not  a  superpower,  which  is 
the  reason  why  Rajiv  Gandhi  adopted  the  same  tone  his  mother 
had  adopted  earlier  on  Afghanistan,  that  is,  instead  of 
denouncing  aggression  and  expansion,  he  resorted  to  apologising 
for  it,  just  like  his  mother. 


Despite  this  tilt  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  Rajiv  Gandhi  will  be 
warmly  welcomed  and  vistas  will  be  explored  for  mutual  cooper^ 
ation.  This  is  something  which  naturally  is  a  source  of  anxiety 
and  apprehension  for  Pakistan. 
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Rajiv’s  visit  to  USA  raises  dust  in  Pak 


NEW  DELHI,  Tune  2  (TJ.NJ.)  — 
Mr^Rajiv  Gandhi  s  coining  visit  to 
the  ir.S.A.  has  become  a  subject 
of  much  specu‘e,tion  in  Pakistan, 
I  where  a  section  of  scholars  and 
i  writers  believes  it  will  have  an 
impact  on  Pakistan-XJ.S.  rf-lations. 

Ever  since  Mr  Gandhi  became 
Prime  Minister  there  has  been 
talk  in  Pakistan  that  the  U.SA. 
will  now  try  to  cultivate  India. 

Pakistan’s  Ambassador  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lieut-Gen  Aijaz  Azim 
^retired),  was  recently  to^d  by 
Urdu  daily  Nawa-i-Waqt  during 
his  visit  to  Pakistan  that  it  was 
feared  that  the  U.S.A.  would  chan¬ 
ge  the  quality  of  its  friendship 
with  Pakistan  to  please  India. 


The  Ambassador’s  response  was: 
The  U.S.A.  is  certainly  giving  spe¬ 
cial  importance  to  the  coming  visit 
of  the  Indian  Prime  Minister.  It 
is  believed  there  that  after  Mrs 
Indira  Gandhi’s  death  a  new  era 
has  started  in  India.  The  U.S.A. 
thinks  that  after  the  visit  the 
Soviet  influence  on  India  will  de¬ 
crease.  So  much  so,  it  is  believed 
there  that  this  will  lead  to  stabi¬ 
lity  in  the  whole  of  South  Asia  &nd 
Indo-Pakistan  relations  will  im¬ 
prove.  But  as  far  as  Pakistan  is 
concerned,  it  has  its  own  impor¬ 
tance  in.  this  region.  This  im-r 
portance  will  not  be  T*edueed  by 
Mr  Gandhi’s  visit* . 

That  the  Pakistanis  get  upset  by 


any  cooperation  between  India 
and  the  U.S.A.  was  shown  by  a 
recent  editorial  in  the  Muslim,  a 
newspaper  published  in  Islamabad.^ 

The  paper  bitterly  commented 
on  the  "reports  of  an  Indo-U.S. 
pgreement  which  would  permit 
India  to  acquire  highly  advanced 
technology.  ’'''J 

Under  the  heading  “The  Ame¬ 
rican  duality”,  the  paper  wrote 
that  the  U.S.A.  “claims  to  be  a  fri¬ 
end  and  an  aUy  of  Pakistan  and  its 
assistance  and  aid  has  been  projec¬ 
ted  BB  necessary  and  vital  for  this 
country's  economic  developm^t 
and  security.  Notwithstanding 


U.S.  flirtations  with  India,  which 
has  never  accepted  the  American 
perception  of  friendship  and  has 
always  asserted  its  right  to  pursue 
an  independent  foreign  policy,  i 
often  taking  anti -U.S  stances,  the 
Americans  have  never  been  so 
considerate  and  generous  to  Pak¬ 
istan”. 

The  paper  lamented  that  Pakis¬ 
tan  had  become  a  “frontline” 
State  in  the  region  ^in  order  to 
serve  U.S.  global  interests  but  the  ■ 
contribution  of  these  to  Pakistan’s 
economic  and  defence  require¬ 
ments  had  never  gone  beyond  a 
relationship  of  perpetual  depen¬ 
dence  for  arms  and  technology. 
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success 


Worries 


Rita  Manchanda  gives  a  resume  of  the 
Tractions  in  Pakistan  to  the  US  visit  of  the 
i  Indian  Prinie  Minister  '9^ 


irr^he  Pakistani  ambassador, 

I  Mr  -Humayun  Khan,  cal- 
A  led  on  the  foreign  secret¬ 
ary,  Mr  Romesh  Bhandari,  last 
week  to  protest  against  the 
Prime  Minister  Mr  Rajiv  Gan¬ 
dhi’s  “regrettable”  statement 
during  his  appearance  before 
the  National  Press  Club  iii 
Washington  that  the  capital  of 
die  only  Sikh  kingdom  in  his¬ 
tory,  that  of  Maharaja  Ranjit 
Sin^,  was  in  Lahore.  Mr  Khan 
also  reiterated  his  govern¬ 
ment’s  displeasure  at  the 
obsessive  focus  on  Pakistan’s 
peaceful  nuclear  programme 
during  Mr  Gandhi’s  foreign 
tour. 

Speaking  about  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  Lahore  Mr  Bhandari  is 
understood  to  have  pointed 
out  that  it  was  a  Pakistani 
journalist  who  had  provoca¬ 
tively  helped  Ganga  Singh 
Dhillon,  a  protagonist  of  Kha- 
listan,  to  secure  an  invitation 
to  speak  at  the  Washington 
Press  Club  meeting  during  the 
Prime  Minister’s  visit. 

India  has  taken  note  of  the 
protest  which  has  not,  howev¬ 
er,  come  in  the  way  of  the  two 
coxmtries  going  ahead  with  the 
scheduled  second  meeting  of 
the  Indo-Pakistan  joint  com¬ 
mission  in  New  Delhi  this 
week.  The  meeting  had  been 
postponed  by  India  last  August 
to  protest  against  public  state¬ 
ments  and  media  reports  in 
Pakistan  on  the  happenings  in 
Punjab. 

Mr  Khan’s  formal  complaint 


follows  statements  by  the 
Pakistani  minister  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  Mr  Zain  Noora- 
ni,  accusing  Mr  Gandhi  of 
seeking  to  drive  a  wedge  be¬ 
tween  the  US  and  Pakistan. 
The  Pakistani  press  had  also 
vociferously  condemned  the 
Prime  Minister’s  ^“Pakistan 
bashing”  during  his  foreign' 
tour.' 

The  “apparent  success^’  of 
Mr  Gandhi’s  visit  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  US,  said  the 
Islamabad  daily  Muslim,  has 
not  only  bolstered  New  DeUii’s 
confidence,  but  has  also  given 
rise  to  serious  doubts  regard¬ 
ing  the  continuity  of  the  US- 
Pakistan  arms  relationship. . 

Foreign  ministry  circles  in 
New  Delhi,  evaluating  the 
Prime  Minister’s  US  visit,  feel 
there  has  been  a  reassessment 
of  US  thinking  about  South 
Asia.  They  are  confident  that 
India  will  occupy  a  pivotal  role 
in  US  policy  in  the  area,  which 
would  mean  a  reconsideration 
of  US  commitment  to  Pakistan 
as  a  frontline  state,  insofar  as 
it  hurts  Indian  interests. 

.  In  Pakistan  Mr  Agha  Shahi, 
former  foreign  minister,  asses¬ 
sed  the  fallout  of  Mr  Gandhi’s 
US  visit  in  similar  terms: 
“Even  the  Republicans... make 
no  secret  of  their  predilection 
for  India  and  antipathy  to¬ 
wards  Pakistan  on  account  of 
its  nuclear  activity,  its  Islamic 
vocation,  its  geopolitical  com¬ 
pulsions  for  friendly  relations 
with  Iran  and  its  sympathy  for 


the  Arabs...;  There  are  also 
reports  that  in  certain  influen¬ 
tial  quarters  it  is  considered 
that  Pakistan  would  be  well . 
advised  to  come  to  terms  with 
India  on  India’s  terms  before  ; 
long  because  strategic  compul¬ 
sions  would  propel  the  US  and 
India  towards  a.  closer  rela-  ; 
I  tionship.”  •  '  i 

What  would  save  Pakistan 
i  from  the  feared  isolation  of  a 
’  Taiwan,  abandoned  by  the  US 
for  China,  was  the  fact  that 
Pakistan’s  importance  “cannot 
'  be  reduced  by  reason  of  the 
immensely  strategic  and  vital 
economic  importance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  region.  Such  mis¬ 
perceptions  on  the  part  of  US 
strategic  thinkers  are  not  with¬ 
out  an  impact  on  US  policy 
towards  South  Asia  to  the  de- 
'triment  of  Pakistan’s  in-' 
terests.” 

Mr  Agha  Shahi  expressed 
^serious  concern  that  Indo-US 
rjelations  in  future  might  affect 
Islamabad’s  arms  ties  with' 
Washington:  “By  reason  of  the 
Rajiv  factor,  ‘  this  (the  US- 
Pakistan  arms  relation)  has  be¬ 
come  denuded  of  all  real  sig- 

"  - 

'  nificance  for  Pakistan’s  de¬ 
fence  and  security.”  Mr  Shahi 
was .  particularly  concerned 
over  Mr  Gandhi’s  objective  of 
seeking  the  “security  isola- 
tidn”  of  Pakistan  during  his 
tour. 
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INDIA  COUNCIL 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 
presents 


Dir.  Iqbal.  Narain,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Benares  Hindu  University  and 

noted  political  scientist 


speaking  on 

"Social  Tensions  in  India  in  the  1980s" 


Date:  Friday,  April  26,  1985 
Time:  12:30 

Location:  Star  of  India  Restaurant 
2100  Connecticut  Ave  NW 

Cost:  $7.50 

For  reservations,  please  call  Doug  Makeig  at  287—5324  (office) 
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':;':'A.NEW.  RESPECT 


Both  Iniaiand  the  United  States  have  reason  to  be  • 
pleased  with  the  outcome  of  Mr  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  yiSit  to-  < 
America.  The  talks  were  characterised  by  candour  ^nd 
understanding  and  if  the  two  sides  ^reed  to  disagr^  on 
various  issues  such  as  US  arms,  to  Pakistan  j  Islamabad  s 

nuclear  drive, -Afghanistan' and  President  Reagans  star 

wars”  programme,  trust  and  cprdi^ity  were  not  a  casualty. 
The  Presio^ent  and  the  Prime  Minister  hit  it  off  well  and  the 
Americans  were  gratified  that  Mr  Gandhi  betrayed  httle  , 
rancour  or  suspicion  despite  a  candid  assertion  of  divergent 
views  on  certain  matters.  Mutual  respect  has  been  height- 
ehed  and  more,  important,  the  area  of  understanding 
enlarged,  clearing  the  way  for  wider  collaboration.  Mr  ^ 
Gandhi  said  that  what  had  been  a  love-hate  relationship 
between  the  two  countries  lias  moved  up  the  positive  scale  : 
by  some  notches  as  a  result  of  the  encounter.  As  an  image  . 
biding  Exercise,  the  visit  was  an  even  greater  success  and  * 
Mr  Gandhi  has  gone  down  well  with  the  Aniencan  media  as  , 
a  poised,  articulate,  level-headed  leader  who  is  tough- 
minded  about  his  perceptions  of  national  interest  but  is 
open  and  friendly  at  the  same  time.  The  personaf  and 
public  rapport  struck  with  the  American  leadership,  Con¬ 
gress  ancf  people  is  a  good  basis  for  the  growth  of  ^more 
stable  and  mature  relationship  in  the  ensuingyears  The  US 
mav  not  always  agree  with  Mr  Gandhi.  But  it  understands 
him  and  the  India  he  wants  to  build.  The  Festival  of  India 
will  serve  as  a  year-long  celebration  of  Amenca  s  discovery , 
of  a  new  India  which  it  can  hopefully  partner  in  many  \^ys. 

The  visit  was  not  unproductive  of  agreements.  There 
had  been  much  preparatory  effort.  What  came  through 
strongly  was  a  renewed  US  commitment  to  the  unity  and 
integrity  of  India  and  cooperation  iii  combating  the 
international  dimensions  of  terrorist  violence”  agamst  the. 

.  countiy.  Despite  a  srhall  deihonstration  by  Punjabi  mili¬ 
tants  on  fhe  uTSt  day,  and  Mr  Ganga  Singh  Dhillon  s  effort  , 
to  drum  up  some  Khalistani  jsentiment,  the  visit  passed  i 
vdthout  any  untoward  incident  or  the  slightest  diversion  of  j 
focus.  The  agreements  on  scientific  collaboration  in  the  ; 
agricultural,  medical. and  other  fields  and  on  the  transfer  of  J 
high  technology  through  commercial  channels.  Within  the 
framework  of  the  memorandum  of  understanding  already 
entered  into,  are  significant.  In  addition,  the  US  is  to  share 
•  its  experience  in  reducing  pollution  in  large  river  syrtems 
and  in  promoting  social  forestry  (in  collaboration  with  the  * 
World  Bank).  An  important  gain  was  the  assurances  of 
strong  support  for  multilateral  assistance  to  India  s  de- 
veiopment,  juxtaposed  against  ^  Gandhi’s  reiteration  6f. 
the  continuing  need  for  concessional  finance  to  developing 
nations,  - 


•  '  ^I  he  United  States  sees  Indo- American  relations  draw¬ 
ing  closer  -through  a  swiftly  modernising  Indian  economy 
^ongThe  high-technology  route  and  private  investment.  Mj 
Gandhi  was,  however,  quick  \to  remind  his  American 
audience  that  in  a  country  as  poor  as  India,  capitalist 
methods  by  themselves  would  be  inadequate,  He  denied 
any  radical  change  in  economic  thinking  and  said  that 
nothing  being  done  now  was  entirely  new  out  an  unfolding 
of  earlier ^policies.  He  did,  however,  seek  American 
assistance  ahd  investment.  He  referred  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  highly  talented  Indian  professionals  in  the 
US  as  a  ‘,‘brain  reserve’’  rather  than  :a  brain  drain,  and 
called  on  them  to  return  home  to  help  move  the  cbimtry 
forward.  Altogether,  the  suggestion  was  that  an  environ¬ 
ment  was  being  created  in  which  Indo-US  cooperation 
might  be  promoted ‘at  many  levels.  Tie  Americans  are 
anxious  to  establish  an  arms  supply  relationship  with  Injdia 
and  various  proposals  and  items  have  been  tossed  around 
•oyer  the  past  many,  months:  F-20s,  Howitsers,  TOW- 
missiles,  etc.  but  India  has  made  it  known  that  it  regards  the 
US  an  unreliable  supplier  in  view  of  1965  experience  and 
,  that  it  is  certainly  unwilling  "to  accept  retrospective  applica¬ 
tion  of  modifications  and  safeguards  to  contracts  as  a  result 
of  fresh  LJS  legislation  from  time  to  time. 

'  ^  Mr  Gmdhi  spoke  to  Mr  Reagan  and  his  colleagues  at 

length  about  his  apprehensions  about  the  supply  of  sophisti¬ 
cated  arms  to  Pakistan  which  he  felt  could  not  be  explained 
by  the  Afghan  factor  alone  or  on  the  basis  of  defenrive 
requirements.  He  explained  that  such  supplies  coimelled 
India  to  divert  resources  to  take  counter-measures,  pn  the 
matter  of  its  nuclear  programme  he  said  he  could^ee  no 
peaceful  uses  for  the  enriched  uranium  which  Islamabad  is 
producing.  If  then  Pakistan  developed  an  n-bomb  India 
would  have  to  react.  On  Afghanistan  he  asserted  that 
external  intervention  (Soviet)  and  interference  (American) 
must  cease  to  facilitate  the  restoration  of  that  country’s 
independent,  non-aligned  status.  If  Afghanistan,  Pakistan, 
-  the  US  and  the  USSR  could  move  towards  an  understand¬ 
ing  on  this,  then  maybe  India  could  try  and  take  an 
initiative  to  advance  matter.. 

'  if  Mr  Gandhi  handled  himself  with  aplomb  remarkable 
for  someone  still  so  new  to  high  omce,  he'  possibly 
overplayed  the  Pakistan  card.  While  India’s  concern  for  its 
security  cannot  be  challenged,  it  woiild  be  unrealistic  to 
expect  the  US  to  go  beyond  a  point  in  jeopardising  its  oym 
remtions  with  third  countries  in  seeking  to  improve  its  ties 
with  this  country.  It  must  be  hoped  that  Indian  diplomacy 
^1  turn  equally  vigorously  to_ mending  fences  with  Pakis¬ 
tan  as  undoubtedly  the  best  way  of  diverting  Islamabad 
from  pursing  any  vain  nuclear  ambitions  or  of  fuelling  an 
arms' race  on  the  sub-cpntinent. 
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Our  Staff  Correspondent  :  \  issues. 

The  CPI  has  complimented  Mr  Rajiv  .  Highlighting  the  Rs  1,200  croreSovi- 
Gandhi  for  holding  “high  India’s  image”  et  credit  to  India,  the  CPI  has,  however, 
by  forcefully  projecting  its  foreign  policy  warned  that  the  full  benefit  of  this  easy 
of  anti-imperialism,  .  peace,  i  loan  can  be  obtained  only  if  the  “retro- 

nonalighment  and  friendship  with  so-  grade  economic  policies”  contained  jn 
cialist  countries”.  the  budget  were  reversed. 

Mr  Gandhi’s  visits  have  had  “a  pow-  The  party  has  appealed  to  all  demo- 

erfiil  impact”  on  the  international  situa-  cratic  and  anti-imperialist  parties  and 
tion  and  strengthened  the  movement  for  "forces  to  jointly  enhance  India’s  role  in 
peace  and  unity  of  anti-imperialist  fore-  the  world  in  the  matter  of  safeguarding 
es.  The  CPI  is  happy  that  Mr  Gandhi  "world  peace,  defending  the  security  and 
pledged  full  support  to  the  people  of  Pal-  integrity  of  the  country  and  further 
estine  and  Namibia  who  are  fighting  for  strengthening  India’s  ties  with  the  Sovi- 
their  freedom.  '  et  Union,  other  socialist  countries  and 

In  a  statement  issued  on  Tuesday  the  developing  world, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  CPI’s  central  TN  Assembly’s  tributes:  Our  Staff 
executive  committee  meeting,  the  party'  Correspondent  from  Madras  ad^:  The. 
has  appreciated  that  Mr  Gandhi  during  Tamilnadu  Assembly  today  paid  high 
his  US  visit  made  it  amply  clear  that  tributes  to  Prime  Minister  for  his  suc- 
India  was  opposed  to  the  arms  race,  par-  cessful  two-week  long  foreign  trip.  A 
ticularly  the  Reagan  administration’s '  statement  to  this  effect  w^  made  in  the 
“Star- Wars”  programme  and  the  Assembly  by  Finance  Minister  and  lead- 

militarisation  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  er  of  the  House  V  R  Nedunchezhian. 

There  has  been  a  good  response  from  -  *  . 

the  American  public,  including  wide- 
sections  of  the  intelligentsia  and  scien¬ 
tists,  to  this  clear  enunciation  of  India’s 
anti-war  stand. 

The  CPI  is  happy  that  Mr  Gandhi 
pointed  out  to  the  US  India’s  opposition 
to  the  supply  of  sophisticated  weapons  to 
Pakistan  which  forced  India  to  divert 
huge  amounts  on  defence  preparedness. 

It  also  complimented  Mr  Gandhi  for  re¬ 
jecting  the  US  offer  to  supply  arms  to 
India  with  certain  conditions. 

The  CPI  said  Mr  Gandhi’s  US  visit 
was  a  sharp  contrast  to  his  Soviet  visit. 

His  discussions  with  President 
Gorbachyov  reaffirmed  once  again  the 
similarity  in  the  perception  of  the  two 
countries  on  major  contemporary 
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us  and  India:  time  to  improve  relations 


By  Ashim  K.  Basu 

PRESIDENT  Reagan’s  meeting  with  Indian  Prime 
Mimster  Rajiv  Gandhi  provides  an  opportunity  to 
build  a  basis  for  mutual  trust  between  the  two 
leaders.  Further,  the  Gandhi  trip  offers  the  American 
leader  a  rare  opportunity  to  redefine  US  policy  toward 
India. 

This  process  of  bridge  building  in  Indo-US  relations 
began  with  the  visit  of  the  late  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  to  the  United  States  in  June  1982. 

The  Reag^  administration  should  be  pleased  with 
Rajiv  Gandhi’s  innovative  moves  in  foreign  and  domestic 
policies. 

Rajiv  Gandhi  visited  the  Soviet  Union  late  last  month 
and  publicly  noted  that  India  is  against  any  country  in¬ 
terfering  in  the  affairs  of  another  country.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Gandhi  did  not  show  any  interest  in  a  Soviet  pro- 
pos^  for  an  Asian  security  conference  —  and  idea  the 
Soviets  have  been  lobbying  since  1976. 

India  is  eager  to  diversify  the  purchases  of  military 
weapons  so  that  it  can  lessen  its  long  dependence  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  most  recent  developments  in  this  shift 
are  the  purchase  of  40 
Mirage  2000  jet  fighters 
from  France  and  an  in¬ 
terest  in  US  military 
equipment. 

On  the  economic 
front,  Mr.  Gandhi  has 
concluded  that  economic 
growth  lies  in  the  pri¬ 
vate  sector,  rather  than  a 
government-regulated 
central  economy.  He  has 
cut  taxes  for  businesses 
and  individuals  and 
lifted  controls  on  im¬ 
ports,  private-sector  ex¬ 
pansion,  licensing,  plant 
capacity,  and  foreign 
investment. 

These  policy  shifts 
are  important  signals  to  Rajiv  Gandhi 
the  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  that  Mr.  Gandhi  is  interested  in  upgrading  Indo-US 
ties.  Now  it  is  Mr.  Reagan  s  turn  to  show  that  the  he  is 
equally  ready  and  willing.  The  administration  should  fol¬ 
low  through  with  these  steps: 

•  US  foreign-policy  strategists  have  regarded  India  as 
a  client  state  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Indians  consider  this 
judgment  oversimplified.  Indian  leaders  have  consis¬ 
tency  contended  that  India  is  neither  pro-US  nor  pro-So- 


wiet  but  looks  at  issues  on  merit.  The  Reagan  administra¬ 
tion  can  improve  relations  at  little  cost  by  courting  India 
on  regional  and  global  issues  and  by  taking  a  less  dogma¬ 
tic  view  of  Indian  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
I  means  consulting  with  and  informing  India  about  US  in- 
■  terests  in  the  region,  recognizing  and  accepting  India’s 
role  as  the  dominant  power  in  the  subcontinent,  facilitat¬ 
ing  rapprochements  between  India,  China,  Pakistan,  and 
Sri  Lanka,  promoting  India  as  a  model  of  democratic  so¬ 
ciety  to  communists  and  authoritarian  countries,  and  ca¬ 
tering  to  India’s  national  pride. 

•  The  US  should  encourage  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  concilia¬ 
tory  hand  to  President  Zia  ul-Haq  despite  Pakistan’s  US- 
aided  arms  buUdup  and  the  threat  of  a  Pakistani  nuclear 
bomb.  India  is  concerned  that  an  unstable  Pakistan 
would  invite  increased  Soviet  intervention  in  the  region. 
President  Reagan  should  assure  Mr.  Gandhi  that  Wash¬ 
ington  will  avoid  any  action  that  would  worsen  Indo- 
Pakistan  relations  and  thus  increase  the  dangers  of  an¬ 
other  war.  A  summit  meeting  between  India  and 
Pakistan  to  sign  a  nonaggression  pact  under  the  auspices 
of  the  President  would  go  a  long  way  to  dispel  Indian  per¬ 
ceptions  that  the  Reagan  administration  is  particularly 
hostile  to  India. 

•  Si^ificant  areas  of  agreement  exist  between  the  US 
and  India  concerning  the  Soviet  presence  in  Afghanistan. 
Both  countries  agree  that  a  political  solution  is  appropri¬ 
ate  and  that  Soviet  troops  should  be  withdrawn.  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  should  ask  the  prime  minister  to  t^  to  per¬ 
suade.  the  Russians  to  achieve  a  political  settlement.  Mr. 
Reagan  should  privately^  tell  Mr.  Gandhi  of  any  conces- 
siolf!^tlfe’"US  w6ul'<rftfate’'tb  provide  a  face-saving  device 

for  Soviet  withdrawal.  This  would  enhance  Mr.  Gandhi’s 
stature  as  an.  international  leader. 

•  An  evenhanded  arms  policy  toward  the  Indian  sub¬ 
continent  can  take  place  only  if  the  President  takes  two 
major  steps.  First,  authorize  arms  sales  to  Indda  under 
co-prpduction  agreements,  and  second,  allow  India  to  ac¬ 
quire  advanced  American  technology  that  could  vastly 
improve  its  military  ability.  India’s  interest  in  buying 
American  military  equipment  includes  Northrop  FSG  in¬ 
termediate  fighters,  155-mm  howitzers,  50-caliber  heavy 
machine  guns,  C-130  transport  aircraft,  and  an  improved 
version  of  two  antitank  missiles.  By  permitting  these 
sales,  President  Reagan  would  give  Mr.  Gandhi  a  defense 
against  his  anti-American  critics  in  the  Parliament. 

•  President  Reagan  should  assure  Mr.  Gandhi  that 
the  US  will  continue  to  take  steps  to  curtail  the  activities 
of  Sikh  terrorists  in  the  US.  The  Reagan  administration 
should  applaud  Gandhi’s  efforts  to  take  positive  steps  to 
restore  a  sense  of  confidence  among  the  Sikhs  at  large. 

•  US  reinforcements  in  the  Indian  Ocean  are  an  irri¬ 
tant  in  relations  between  India  and  the  US.  India  seeks  a 
zone  of  peace  free  from  the  presence  of  external  military 


pressures.  The  US  should  clearly  inform  Mr.  Gandhi  that 
it  is  open  to  any  proposal  from  India  that  does  not  place 
the  US  at  a  disadvantage  and  at  the  same  time  protects 
the  security  of  friendly  countries  in  the  region. 

.  Mr.  Reagan  needs  to  make  plain  that  a  imilateral  re¬ 
duction  of  US  forces  in  the  -Indian  Ocean  would  make  the 
states  in  the  region  more  vulnerable  to  Soviet  pressure. 

•  President  Reagan  should  assure  Mr.  Gandhi  that 
the  US  will  respond  favorably  to  India’s  request  for  bi¬ 
lateral  and  multilateral  concessional  aid.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  important,  since  Mr.  Gandhi  is  interested  in  attract¬ 
ing  investments  from  the  US.  Mr.  Gandhi  has  taken 
steps  to  liberalize  the  economy  and  trade  policies  by  cut¬ 
ting  taxes  and  lifting  controls  on  private-sector  expan¬ 
sion,  government  regulation,  and  foreign  investment. 
These  changes  are  aimed  at  increasing  savings,  invest¬ 
ments,  and  productivity  in  a  free  market  to  modernize  In¬ 
dia’s  economy.  India’s  impressive  scientific  manpower 
coupled  with  diversified  industrial  infrastructure  pro¬ 
vides  opportunities  for  American  businessmen  to  invest 
in  India,  particularly  in  electronics,  computers,  telecom¬ 
munications,  power  equipment,  and  high-technology  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  expanding  Indian  market  can  offer  outlets  for 
ArniSican  equipment  and  consumer  goods.  Japanese 
automakers  have  already  entered  into  joint  ventures  with 
Indian  companies  to  manufacture  cars  in  India  for  both 
domestic  and  foreign  markets.  Fuel-efficient  cars  are  al¬ 
ready  rolling  off  the  assembly  line,  and  they  are  snapped 
up  by  the  growing  Indian  middle-class  consumers. 

In  the  meantime;  big  US  companies  such  as 
Honeywell,  ITT,  General  Motors,  Texas  Instruments, 
and  the  Xerox  Corporation  are  showing  keen  interest  in 
investing  in  India.  This'can/be  expected  to  increase 
American  investment,  now  some  $600  million. 

The  Reagan  administration  should  be  pleased  with  In¬ 
dia’s  economic  policies,  since  they  are  consistent  with  the 
President’s  own  supply-side  economics.  Mr.  Reagan 
should  publicly  credit  Mr.  Gandhi  for  his  economic  ef¬ 
forts.  The  President  should  also  understand  that  Mr. 
Gandhi  will  continue  to  experiment  with  new  economic 
policies  so  long  as  the  administration  pursues  an  open- 
door  policy  on  Indian  exports  to  the  US  —  an  important 
foreign-exchange  earner.  In  the  long  run,  the  nature  of 
US  response  toward  trade  and  investment  will  determine 
the  success  of  India^new  economic  policy. 

In  any  case.  President  Reagan  will  find  an  activist, 
pragmatic,  secure,  and  nonaligned  Prime  Minister  Rajiv 
Gandhi,  who  is  interested  in  achieving  a  more  “centrist” 
position  for  India  in  the  international  order  that  includes 
friendly  relations  with  the  US  and  the  Soviet  Union  as 
well  as  China.  It  will  be  up  to  Mr.  Reagan  to  prove  that 
the  administration  is  equally  interested  in  pursuing  a 
long-term  policy  of  consulting  and  informing  India  about 
any  moves  that  affect  the  region,  recognizing  India’s  role 
as  a  nonaligned  world  power,  accepting  the  hard  fact  that 
Pakistan’s  ultimate  security  depends  on  India,  support¬ 
ing  India’s  request  for  multilateral  and  concession^  aid, 
and  catering  to  India’s  nationalism.  If  Mikhail 
Gorbachev  can  take  the  trouble  to  woo  Mr.  Gandhi, 
should  Mr.  Reagan  be  far  behind? 

Ashiin 'K.'Basu,  an  ImHaih/ is  associate  ffw 
,  specializing  hi  Sbirtli  ■  Asia  and-  ihtemational  health 

at  Sang^on  State  University,  Springffeld^IUJ 
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-  What  with  one  thing  or  another,  the 
world's  most  populous  d^ocracy  has 
occasdwMy  cut  much  of  a  figure  in 
the  Am^can  consdbushess  or  in  U.S, 
policy  preoccupations.  India  is  no  threat 
and  no  part  of  our  cultural  heritage.  It  is 
South  (as  in  North-&uth),  poor  and  ! 
nonaligned.  Any  right-thinking  cold  war¬ 
rior  knows  the  proper  focus  has  to  be 
^st-West  in  the  real  world,  and  that 
right-thinking  nations,  wherever  they 
are,  must  choose  sides. 

For  those  reasons  arid  more,  the 
U.S.-India  relationship  has  ranged 
more  often^  than  hot  from  distant  to 
downright  hostile  in  the  nearly  40 
years  since  India's  independence^  In 
his  memoirs,  Henry  Kissinger  de¬ 
scribed  the  encounters  in  1971  be¬ 
tween  Richard  Nixon  and  Indira 
GandW  as  ‘‘the  two  most  unfortunate 
meetings  Nixon  had  with  any  foreign 
leader."  When  M^s.  (^ndhi  died  at  the 
hands  of  Sikh  assassins  Iasi  year,  her , 
untested  40-year-old  son  Rajiv  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  prime  minister.  Only  a  few 
optimists  thought  anything  good' would 
come  of  it  for  U.S.-Indian  relations. 

So  how  do  you  explain  last' week's  ex¬ 
travaganza:  the  young  prime  minister's 
acclaimed  address  to  a  congressional 
joint  session;  the  star-studded  state  din¬ 
ner,  the  president  proclaiming  this  "the 
year  of  hidia,"  the  gushing  accounts  of 
how  well  the  two  leaders  had  "hit  h  oh" 
in  their  talks?  To  begin  with,  you  wait 
for  the  oohs'  and  aahs  to  suteide.  You 
then  proceed  carefully—  bearing  in 
mind  the  trendy  and  transitory  impact 
of  modem  communications  on  American 
interests  and  concerns. 

Even  before  the  engaging  young 
Gandhi  burst  upon  this  town,  India  had  ■ 
been  looming  increasingly  large  on  bur 
screens  as  entertainment  ("Gandhi," 
“A  Passage  to  Indiai/'  "The 'Jewel  in 
the  Crown")  and  as  tra;^edy:  the  moth- 1 
er's  violent  death,  the  Bhopal  catastro- , 


phe.  The  oi  Imfia"  road 

shbW^  bf  bidian  culture  will  be  feeding 
thb  vbguCi  India  is  "in.”  That's  a  good 
thing;  India  is  too  big  and  too  impor¬ 
tant  to  U.S.  security  to  be^  as  httle 
known  or  cared  about  as  it  has  been  by 
most  Americans.' 

The  bad  thing  would  be  to  proceed 
from  heightened  awareness  of  India  to 
heightened  expectations— to  engage, 
that  is,  in  the  popular  fancy  that  now, 
somehow,  this  newly  discovered  India 
can  be  "weaned  away"  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  To  insist  on  applying  the 
East-West  test  to  a  developing  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  government  of  Rajiv 
Gandhi  is  to  invite  failure. 

With  his  cool,  collected  charm  and 
self-confidence,;  Gandhi'  made  that 
point  clear  enough  while  he  was  here. 
India's  long  frontiers  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  (}l2na  and  Pakistan  will-deter- 
mihe, his  policy  as  it  did  his  mother's 
and  her '  father's.  Nohaligunent  and 
rionmt^erehce  ih  the  internal  affairs 
of  soyerei^  states  will  be  his  creeds.  ^ 

But  if  a'  sensible  awareness  of  the 
limits  imposed  on  India  by  geography 
is  taken  into  account,  it  can  rightly  be 
said  that  last  week's  public  and  private 
exchanges  between  U.S.  and  Indian 
leaders  did  much  to  define  some  op¬ 
portunities  for  easing  strains, 

Gandhi  chose  the  congression^  set¬ 
ting  to  express  more  active  interest 
than  he  has  in  the  past  in  ending  .the 
brutal  Soviet  occupation  of  Afghani-  : 
Stan  and  the  reestablishment  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  "nonalignment”  to  that 
tormented  land.  U.S.  diplomats  ap¬ 
plauded  this  “shift.”  What  difference  it 
will  actually  make;  hinges  on  Gandhi's 
willingness  to  work  toward  some  way 
to  ease  the  darkly  distrustful  state  of 
relations  between  India  and  Pakistan. 

*  It  is  one  thing  for  Gandhi  to  talk  of 
ah  effort  to  resolve  the  Afghan  con¬ 
flict.  But  his  rule  on  nonintervention 
specifically  extends  to  the  role  of  Paki¬ 
stan  as  a  conduit  for  "covert"  U.S.  aid 
to  the  Afghan  rebels— a  role  which 
puts  Pakistan  at  considerable  risk  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Hence  the  rationale 
for  U.S.  military  aid  to  Pakistan. 


G^dhi  profess^  to  see  neither  the 
risk  nor  the  rationale.  That  is  to  say, 
he  is  for  settling  the  Afghanistan  war 
but  not  for  continuing  the  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union  that  might  provide 
some  incentive  for  settlement.  -  ^ 

Or  so  it  sounds  now.  The  question  is 
whether  the  relationship  struck  up 
with  the  Reagan  administration  will 
clear  the  way  for  something  construc¬ 
tive  later  on.  Gandhi  conveyed  an  in¬ 
terest  in  acquiring  U.S.  military  tech¬ 
nology,  and  may  get  some.  He  didn't 
push  for  U.S.  arms.  That's  just  as  well, 
given  the  likely  concessional  and/or 
administration  reception  while  he  re¬ 
mains  dependent  for  70  percent  of  his 
weaponry  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  his  interest  in  militai^  high  tech 
reflects  a  longer  term  Indian  goal.  By 
becoming  increasingly  its  own  arms 
supplier,  India  lightens  its  dependence 
on  whatever  outside  sources. 

You  get  the  idea:  the  cvernments 
of  two  vastly  different  nations,  making 
what  appear  to  be  honest  efforts  to 
work  their  way  around  their  differ¬ 
ences.  Gandhi  let  it  be  known  that  he 
got  what  he  wanted.  He  had  arrived 
convinced  that  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
aid  and  trade  and  even  policy  issues 
are  of  no  relevance  "without  basic  un¬ 
derstanding.”  He  left  saying  that's 
what  was  achieved,  which  is  a  lot  more 
than  could  be  said  for  the  meeting  his 
mother  had  with  another  American 
president  in  another  time.  . 
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Indians  See  Better  U.S.  Ties  After 


By  Stuart  Auerbach 

Washington  Ptet  Foreign  Service 


NEW  DELHI — Indians  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  new  era  of  improved  re¬ 
lations  with  the  United  States  fol¬ 
lowing  what  was  seen  here  as  a 
highly  successful  U.S.  visit  ,by 
Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi.  - 

But  the  recently  retired  Indian 
foreign  secret^,  Maharaj  ’ Krishna 
Rasgotra,  cautioned  against  putting 
too  much  emphasis  on  possible 
arms  sales  that  would  attempt  to 
wean  India  from  its  military  supply 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

He  said  Gandhi  is  unlikely  to  en¬ 
ter  into  large-scale  arms  purchases 
that  would  jeopardize  New  Delhi's 
relationship  with  Moscow,  which  is 
"important  because  the  Soviet 


_ _ 

,  been  available  here.  In  addtlon,  the  |  Afghan  resistance  fighters  for  much 
‘  leading  newispa^rs « each  carried  |  of  the  tension.  Pakistan,  reacting  to 
four  to  five  daily  stories  on  the  Gan- 1  Gandhi's  attack  on  its  arins  rela. 
dhi  trip,  including  articles  on  howjtionship  with  the  United  States,:! 
the  U.S.  press  treated  the  prime  accused  India  of  trying  "to  drive  a 

wedge”  between  it  and  Washington,  i 
Rasgotra  said  the  seeds  for  bet-] 
ter  relations  between  the  United 


minister. 

The  papers  have  not  yet  made 

any  editorial  comments  on  the  im- _ 

pact  of  the  meeting  between  the 

leaders  of  the  world's  two  largest  from  an  agr^ent  allowing  the 
democracies^  which  have  carried  on  ‘  coii  tt 

other  for  most  of  the  pa  J  25  years  computed  Gandhi  JLts  to  upgrade 
Rasgotra  said  Gandhj  was  at- _  Indian  economy.  The  Indians 

tempting  to  head  off  a  new  roundnf  .  ,  assured  Reagan  administration  of- 

U.S.  arms  sales  to  Pakistan  follow- 


Union  is  an  Asian  power”  liiat 
shares  long  borders  with  neighbors 
of  India  such  as  China,  Iran  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan. 

Rasgotra  and  other  commenta¬ 
tors  here  said  Washington's  arms 
supply  relationship  with  Pakistan 
remains  a  major  irritant  between 
the  United  States  and  India.  Gan¬ 
dhi,  during  a  visit  that  ended  Sat¬ 
urday,  focused  in  his  talks  with  the 
Reagan  administration  on  what  his 
country  sees  as  the  danger  to  it 
from  a  Pakistan  armed  with  sophis¬ 
ticated  U.S.  weapons. 

Even  with  the  Pakistani  cloud 
hanging  over  improved  U.S.-Indian 
relations,  Rasgotra — who  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  Reagan  and  Gandhi— in  of¬ 
fice  seven  months  following  the 

Oct.  31  assassination  of  his  mother, 
Indira  Gandhi— concluded  that  "the 
visit  has  gone  well,” 

Almost  every  event  of  the  Gandhi 
trip  was  seen  live  and  in  color  on 
Indian  television,  the  first  time  such 
broad  coverage  of  a  prime  minis¬ 
ter's  visit  to  the  United  States  has 


ing  completion  of  the  current  Rea- 
jgan  administration  commitment  of 
j  $1,6  billion  in  credits  for  American 
I  weapons,  including  40  F16  fighters 
partly  paid  for  by  Saudi  Arabia.  "A., 
I  bigger  package  is  bound  to  come,” 

■  he  said.  India  and  Pakistan  have 


ficials,  including  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  Fred  Ikle;  that  they  would 
not  allow  that  technology,  which 
has  potential  military  uses,  to  slip 
into  Soviet  hands. 

The  Pentagon,  moreover,  sees 
that  agreement  as  a  way  to  sell  In¬ 
dia  the  technology  to  build  its  own 


fought  three  wars  since  they  gained  I  high-performance  w^pons,  thus 
independence  in  1947.  |  reducing  its  dependence  on  the  So- 

India  is  especially  concerned  that  I  viet  Union,  During  a  visit  here  two 
Pakistan  might  be  able  to  buy  the  j  weeks  ago,  for  example,  Sen.  Orrin 
E2  .Hawkeye  airborne  early-warn- i  (R-Utah)  and  Assistant 


ing  radar  surveillance  plane,  which 
was  used  by  Israel  three  years  ago 
to  control  its  jet  fighters  in  their 
attack  on  Soviet-made  Syrian  MiGs. 
The  Israelis  shot  doWn  75  MiGs  in! 


I  Undersecretary  of  Defense  Michael , 
E.  Pillsbury  brought  a  letter  from 
Lockheed  officials  offering  to  help 
India  design  and  build  its  own  light 
combat  jet  fighter — a  goal  defense 


XOldCIlO  OllUL  UX/WII  (  ITXlVfO  UAi  _  •  1*^  t.  «  tl  •  • 

J  -XU  I  ra-u  u  I  I  specialists  here  have  been  aunmg 
one  day  mthhelp  of  toe  Hawkeve  | 

Pentagon  officials  visiting  here  last 

month  said. 

According  to  U.S.  and  Indian 
sources,  the  Reagan  administration 
told  New  Delhi  that  the  best  way  to 
keep  Hawkeyes  out  of  Pakistan's! 
hands  is  to  persuade  Moscow  to 
ease  its  troops'  pressure  on  the 
Pakistani-Afghan  border  and  to  stop 
its  jets  from  attacking  Pakistani 
border  villages. 

Gandhi,  in  a  meeting  with  U.S. 
reporters  here  before  his  trip, 
blamed  U.S.  aid  to  Pakistan-bas^' 
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LE  MONDE  Interview 

PM0509I5  Paris  LE  MONDE  in  French  4  Jun  85  pp  1,4 


[Interview  with  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  by  Jacques 
Amalric  and  Patrice  Claude  in  New  Delhi  on  30  May] 

[Text]  Question:  You  have  been  India’s  leader  for  7  months 
How  are  you  adapting  to  your  job? 


Answer:  I  see  no  difference  between  this  job  and  any  other 
Whatever  you  do,  you  should  do  it  with  the  same  conviction. 
Everything  I  have  done  in  my  life  1  have  done  wholeheartedly. 


Question:  Should  any  particular  significance  be  attached 
fact  that  you  chose  the  USSR  for  your  first  foreign  visit? 


to  the 


Answer:  Until  the  situation  returns  to  normal....  We  had  to  face 
two  problems  there:  first,  that  of  terrorism,  which  has  to  be 
treated  as  such;  and  the  .second  problem,  which  is  political.  Dcforc 
llic  a.s.sauU  on  llic  Golden  'I'cmple,  the  Sikh  extreini.sls  were 
already  terrorizing  not  only  the  population  in  general,  but  also 
the  leaders  of  the  Akali  Dal  party,  who  no  longer  dared  lift  a 
finger.  That  is  why  it  is  important  that  they  arc  now  speaking  out 
and  arc  no  longer  allowing  themselves  to  be  intimidated  by 
threats. 

The  Shortcomings  of  the  Police...[subhead] 

Question:  Arc  you  not  worried  that  you  have  to  u.sc  the  Army 
increasingly  to  restore  order,  and  not  only  in  Punjab? 


Answer:  No.  1  think  the  Soviets  invited  me  first,  that  is  all. 


Question:  What  are  your  main  domestic  problems? 


Aaswer:  There  arc  two  kinds  of  problcm.s:  The  first  relates  to 
our  development,  the  .second  to  political  life.  In  a  way  they  arc 
connected,  because  without  political  stability  there  can  be  no 
sustained  development.  On  the  political  level,  we  have  the  Sikh 
problem  in  Punjab.  A  few  months  ago  there  was  reason  to  wonder 
whether  the  country  was  going  to  be  broken  up.  We  can  now  sec 
that  It  has  held  firm.  In  a  way  it  has  even  emerged  stronger  from 
the  test.  I  think  that  we  arc  making  progress  in  Punjab.  Things 
are  probably  moving  slowly,  but  Akali  Dal  (the  main  Sikh  party) 
has  broken  its  silence  for  the  first  time,  condemned  some  acts  of 
violence,  and  has  even  had  the  courage  to  condemn  the  extrem¬ 
ists.  I  his  IS  a  positive  step.  1  am  optimistic,  but  it  will  take  time.... 


Question:  To  commemorate  the  army’s  a.s.sault  on  the  Golden 
femple  last  June  the  Sikhs  have  declared  a  “genocide  week” 
starling  this  Monday.  Do  you  expect  sidespread  disturbances'' 


Answer:  Not  really,  but  we  are  prepared  for  the  worst. 


Quc.slion:  Will  the  Army  remain  in  Punjab  for  a  long  lime. vet'.' 
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Answer:  Yes,  we  arc  using  the  Army  much  loo  often.  This  must 
stop,  I  am  fundamentally  opposed  to  it,  and,  moreover,  so  is  the 
Army.  It  does  not  like  it. 

Question:  Does  this  mean  a  full  review  of  the  way  in  which  the 
police  are  run? 

Answer:  This  poses  a  problem,  because  the  police  depend  not 
on  central  government  but  on  the  state  governments.  We  can  only 
intervene  indirectly,  by  trying  to  win  over  the  competent  author¬ 
ities.  Until  recently  we  have  never  had  such  a  law  and  order 
problem.  We  are  suddenly  having  to  face  it,  and  we  can  see  that 
our  police  are  inadequate.  We  are  considering  the  problem 
seriously. 

Congress  Party's  Shortcomings  [subhead] 

Question:  Why  did  you  keep  your  post  as  leader  of  the  Congress 
Party  when  you  were  elected  prime  minister? 

Answer:  You  know,  the  party  made  me  chairman  and  prime 
minister  almost  simultaneously:  I  had  not  asked  for  anything. 

Question:  But  could  you  now  give  up  the  party  chairmanship?  ' 

Answer:  Yes.  The  first  thing  we  are  going  to  hold  are  elections 
within  the  party  (Footnote  1)  (There  have  been  no  elections  in  the 
Congress  Party  for  15  years.  Indira  Gandhi  was  in  the  habit  of 
appointing  the  party's  six  general  secretaries  herself).  I  will 
continue  to  be  chairman  until  then.  After  that  the  man  chosen 
by  the  party  will  be  chairman.  Of  course  we  must  first  restore 
order  and  revise  our  membership  list.  All  the  party  structures 
have  virtually  collapsed.  I  hope  that  the  reorganization  will  be 
completed  before  3 1  December.  We  will  start  the  election  process 
3  months  later. 

Question:  The  party  really  needs  radical  reform.... 

Answer:  Definitely,  People  have  rested  on  their  laurels  since 
the  1980-  parliamentary  elections.  Many  cadres  have  entered 
government,  and  there  is  no  longer  anybody  to  provide  an  impe¬ 
tus. 

Question:  What  are  your  economic  priorities? 

Answer:  Without  going  into  detail,  let  us  say  that  we  started 
by  establishing  the  foundations  of  a  modern  nation  over  the  past 
35  years.  That  was  the  first  phase.  It  is  over.  We  began  to 
industrialize  the  country  in  the  early  fifties.  We  were  strongly 
criticized  for  that,  on  the  pretext  that  ours  was  primarily  an 
agricultural  country.  Of  course  our  critics  were  wrong.  U  was 
ncccsjiary  to  modernize,  train  managers,  technicians,  engineers, 
and  a  whole  network  of  diversified  industries. 

Question:  At  the  cost  of  abandoning  socialism,  as  even  some 
members  of  your  parly  accuse  you  of  doing? 

Answer:  Oh,  you  know,  my  grandfather  (Nehru)  was  criticized 
in  his  day  for  moving  away  from  Mahatma  Gandhi’s  doctrine! 
What  do  people  want?  Do  they  want  India  to  return  to  Gandhi’s 
day  in  the  sphere  of  industrialization?  Of  course  it  is  not  a 


question  of  deviating  from  his  philosophical  teachings.  But,  if  we 
had  followed  our  critics*  advice  in  the  agricultural  sphere,  we 
would  not  now  be  self-sufficient.  We  would  be  at  Africa’s  level, 
with  millions  of  people  dying  of  starvation.  Here  we  have  suffered 
two  or  three  major  droughts  over  the  past  5  or  6  years,  and  nobody 
suffered  as  a  result.  This  was  achieved  by  the  mechanization  of 
agriculture,  the  use  of  fertilizer,  electrification,  in  short,  by 
industrialization. 

Opening  the  Nationalized  Sector  to  Competition  [subhead] 

Question:  So  you  are  going  to  open  up  your  economy  to  foreign 
countries? 

Answer:  That  is  a  different  matter.  We  want  to  achieve  as 
much  as  we  can  ourselves.  We  have  so  far  financed  virtually  all 
our  development  with  our  own  resources.  We  do  not  want  to  upset 
our  strategy. 

Question:  And  yet  you  could  borrow  a  great  deal  more? 

Answer:  Yes,  but  we  do  not  want  to  face  the  repayment  prob¬ 
lems  which  some  countries  have.  It  is  too  dangerous.  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  do  not  need  some  foreign  technologies.  We  arc 
simply  going  to  concentrate  our  requests  in  five  or  six  particular 
areas  which  we  want  to  develop  more  quickly.  And  we  will  turn 
to  Eastern-bloc  countries  and  to  the  West, 

Question:  People  say  that  ideological  concepts  the  notions 
of  right  and  left  —  are  foreign  to  you. 

Answer:  These  concepts  now  no  longer  have  the  same  meaning. 
Your  country,  for  instance,  is  right-wing.... 

Question:  Mr  Mitterrand  is  a  socialist! 

Answer:  No,  I  mean  your  country  is  in  the  Wc.st.  And  yet  you 
have  a  large  nationalized  sector.  China,  to  take  another  example, 
claims  to  follow  pure  Marxism  but  is  nonetheless  introducing 
economic  reforms  considered  somewhat  incompatible  with 
Marxism.  Even  the  Soviet  Union  is  thinking  about  ways  of 
modernizing  its  industry.  No,  from  the  economic  viewpoint  the 
notions  of  the  fifties  and  sixties  are  no  longer  valid.  Even  from 
the  political  viewpoint  the  West,  which  claims  to  be  democratic, 
supports  some  of  the  worst  dictatorships.  But  what  matters  to  us 
is  to  know  what  is  good  for  India.  There  is  no  question  of 
prostituting  ourselves,  of  borrowing  here  and  there.  Indeed,  we 
have  a  very  strong  ideology. 

Question:  Is  it  socialist? 

Answer:  Yes,  it  is  a  socialism  suited  to  India,  to  our  national 
and  individual  character.  Indians  are  very  individualistic.  They 
cannot  be  herded  together,  as  is  done  in  some  Eastern  and  Asian 
countries.  Hinduism  is  our  dominant  religion,  but,  as  you  know, 
we  do  not  even  pray  together. 

Question:  Do  you  pray? 

Answer:  No,  I  do  not  pray....  All  this  shows  you  that  wc  arc  not 
in  the  habit  of  adopting  very  clcarcut  viewpoints;  we  adapt.  It  is 
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both  good  and  bad.  But  we  must  lake  account  of  it  in  everything 
we  do.  Essentially  we  Indians  only  work  to  obtain  what  is  strictly 
necessary.  We  do  not  have  the  appetite  for  accumulation  which 
is  found  in  Western  or  Eastern  Europe. 

This  is  one  of  our  major  development  problems.  How  can  we  get 
people  moving  and  encourage  them  to  take  initiatives...? 

The  Population  of  Australia  Every  Year  [subhead] 

Question:  Are  you  going  to  continue  the  policy  started  by  your 
mother  in  the  demographic  sphere? 

Answer:  No,  I  think  we  must  do  much  more  than  has  been  done 
hitherto.  We  have  reduced  the  growth  rate,  but  it  is  still  much 
too  high.  Do  you  realize  that  we  produce  the  equivalent  of  the 
population  of  Australia  every  year! 

Question:  What  is  your  view  of  the  Soviet  Union?  Do  you 
regard  it  as  a  model,  or  as  the  enemy  of  your  enemy,  namely 
China? 

Answer:  No,  not  at  all.  Moreover,  1  do  not  regard  any  country 
as  an  enemy.  Not  even  Pakistan.  I  think  we  can  have  good 
relations  with  that  country.  Our  two  nations  would  greatly 
benefit  if  we  could  end  our  frictions.  Not  only  would  we  be  able 
to  .save  on  arms  purchases,  but  we-  could  do  so  many  things 
logcthcr....Tliat  is  why  we  are  now  focusing  our  diplomacy  on 
South  Asia. 

To  return  to  the  USSR,  we  have  two  approaches:  One  is 
geopolitical,  the  other  economic.  What  can  we  learn  about  their 
economic  system?  It  undoubtedly  has  some  very  good  aspects. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  govern  India  other  than  by  democracy.  The 
country  would  break  up.  We  can  learn  from  them,  but  we  cannot 
copy  their  system. 

What  Is  Southwest  Asia?  [subhead] 

Question:.  Why  do  you  think  the  Soviets  intervened  in 
Afghani.stan? 

Answer:  1  think  they  thought  the  Americans  were  going  to  take 
advantage  of  the  situation,  and  they  could  not  accept  that  kind 
of  risk. 

Question:  How  can  you  condemn  the  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  so  strongly  and  take  such  an  understanding  attitude  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Afghanistan? 

Answer:  We  were  as  firm  on  Nicaragua  as  on  Afghanistan.  We 
have  condemned  all  foreign  interference  wherever  it  took  place. 
We  are  not  understanding  about  Afghanistan.  If  you  read  the 
joint  communique  issued  at  the  end  of  my  visit  to  Moscow,  you 
will  see  that  we  were  very  firm  on  Southwest  Asia. 

Question:  But  the  communique  docs  not  even  mention 
Afghanistan. 

Answer:  Yes,  it  does  mention  it.  Southwest  Asia  is 
Afghanistan,  (laughter) 


Question:  However,  do  you  not  think  that  your  diplomacy  could 
be  more  active  on  this  question? 

Answer:  We  took  an  initiative  in  the  early  eighties,  but  Paki¬ 
stan  rejected  our  offer  and  told  us  not  to  interfere  in  this  affair. 
In  our  view,  however,  the  problem  cannot  be  solved  between  the 
superpowers.  It  must  be  solved  between  Afghanistan  and  Paki¬ 
stan,  If  necessary  we  are  willing  to  become  more  involved. 

Question;  Are  you  afraid  of  Pakistan’s  being  destabilized  by 
the  USSR? 

Answer:  The  Soviets  do  not  like  what  is  now  happening  in 
Pakistan  in  the  least.  They  have  made  this  very  clear  on  numer¬ 
ous  occasions.  Moreover,  we  would  not  like  to  see  the  start  of  a 
conflict  which  would  probably  bring  in  the  United  States.  That 
would  be  very  dangerous. 

Question:  Are  you  worried  by  the  possible  improvement  in 
relations  between  Moscow  and  Beijing? 

Answer:  No.  We  want  them  to  improve.  We  would  also  like  our 
relations  with  China  to  improve.  But,  in  both  cases,  obstacles 
remain.  In  our  case,  at  least,  it  will  be  a  long  process.  Our  border 
problems  with  China  go  back  to  1962. 

Question:  When  you  were  elected,  did  the  West  hope  to  .see  you 
bring  your  country  closer  to  it,  because  you  studied  in  the  West 
and  married  a  Westerner...? 

Answer:  I  think  that  we  have  always  had  a  balanced  position 
between  East  and  West  and  that  we  will  maintain  it. 

Pakistan  and  the  Bomb  [subhead] 

Question:  Do  you  think  Pakistan  already  has  nuclear  weapons? 
If  so,  what  will  be  your  response?  . 

Answer:  Yes,  we  think  that  they  are  very  close  to  having  one, 
or  that  they  already  have  one.  In  fact,  more  than  one....  We  for 
our  part  have  not  yet  taken  any  decision.  But  we  arc  thinking 
about  it.  You  must  understand  that  for  India  it  is  very  worrying 
that  Pakistan  should  have  a  nuclear  weapon.  Islamabad  has 
already  attacked  us  three  times.  The  fact  that  they  had  the  bomb 
would  therefore  change  all  the  rules  of  the  game.  Wc  must  think 
about  this  seriously.  In  principle  wc  arc  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
becoming  a  nuclear  power.  We  could  have  done  so  for  the  past 
1 0  or  1 1  years,  but  we  have  not.  If  we  decided  to  become  a  nuclear 
power,  it  would  only  take  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months. 

Question:  Arc  you  contemplating  this? 

Answer:  Not  yet. 

Question:  Are  you  then  envisaging  a  preemptive  attack  on  the 
Pakistani  nuclear  installations? 

Answer:  We  are  trying  not  to  behave  like  some  other  coun¬ 
tries.... 

Question:  Are  you  thinking  of  Israel? 
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Answer:  I  am  not  mentioning  any  names. 


Quesiton:  Will  you  one  day  establish  diplomatic  relations  with 
•lerusalcm? 

Answer:  Yes,  if  Israel  changes  its  attitude  on  a  number  of 
subjects.  For  the  time  being  we  think  that  they  are  very  belliger¬ 
ent  and  do  not  take  account  of  the  problems  posed.  We  under¬ 
stand  their  problems,  but  until  they  change  their  attitude  I  cannot 
see  peace  being  established  in  that  region. 

Quesiton:  Let  us  return  to  your  defense  policy:  Will  you  or 
will  you  not  take  the  decision  to  produce  nuclear  weapons? 

Answer:  Wc  have  not  yet  reached  a  decision,  but  we  have 
already  worked  on  it. 

Question:  Will  it  be  a  personal  or  a  government  decision? 
Answer:  The  decision  will  be  taken  by  the  cabinet. 


Question:  Will  it  be  published? 
Answer:  It  will  be  a  secret  decision. 


Question:  To  return  to  Pakistan,  your  mother  was  in  the  habit 
of  blaming  foreign  countries  for  a  number  of  Indian  problems. 
You  do  not  do  so. 


Answer:  Yes  1  do;  I  condemn  this  interference,  but  I  think  it  is 
up  to  me  to  control  it.  It  is  up  to  us  to  prevent  these  foreign  hands 
from  stirring  up  trouble  in  the  country,  and  we  will  do  so. 

Question:  Is  Pakistan  helping  the  separatist  Sikhs  in  Punjab? 

Answer:  We  know  that  it  is  doing  so.  The  action  taken  by  these 
foreign  forces  varic.s:  U  ranges  from  aid  to  a  particular  can¬ 
didate  on  behalf  of  a  particularly  ideology  to  much  more  subver¬ 
sive  acts. 


Question:  Arc  these  supported  at  government  level? 

A  nswer:  Well,  we  know  where  the  people  are  trained,  how  they 
are  trained,  who  trains  them,  and  from  what  units  the  advisers 
come. 


Question:  Why  not  make  this  information  public? 


Answer:  We  do  not  want  to  compromise  our  sources. 


Answer:  We  have  already  categorically  stated  that  we  would 
never  support  the  creation  of  an  independent  Tamil  state  in  Sri 
Lanka.  I  say  this  publicly  and  very  clearly,  and  I  have  already 
made  this  known’to  the  Colombo  government.  Ultimately  the  Sri 
Lankan  Tamils  will  have  to  live  in  Sri  Lanka. 

Question:  In  a  united  state? 

Answer:  Yes,  in  a  united  Sri  Lanka.  We  advise  against  any 
autonomy  which  goes  beyond  what  we  recognize  for  the  different 
states  in  India. 

Do  you  know  how  big  Sri  Lanka  is?  It  is  tiny.  Into  how  many 
pieces  can  it  be  cut?  We  have  often  drawn  the  Sri  Lanka 
authorities’  attention  to  the  situation  of  their  Tamils  in  the  past. 

If  they  could  offer  them  a  series  of  measures  based  on  our 
solutions  for  the  minorities,  I  am  sure  they  would  accept. 

Question:  One  thing  the  Sri  Lankans  do  not  understand  is  why 
you  do  not  control  the  “boys”  who  are  responsible  for  the  fighting 
there,  using  India  as  a  base.... 

Answer:  Wc  arc  doing  so,  but  it  is  impossible  to  control  them 
100  percent.  We  are  not  succeeding  in  doing  that  with  Pakistan 
either.  There  are  limits  to  what  we  can  do.  We  recently  con¬ 
fiscated  $4  million  worth  of  arms. 

Question:  Was  that  the  first  time? 

Answer:  No,  it  was  not  the  first  time,  but  there  are  some  things 
which  we  do  not  shout  from  the  rooftops.  We  do  not  want  to  have 
political  problems  in  Tamil  Nadu  (a  state  in  southern  India  where 
40  million  Tamils  live)  either.  We  are  walking  a  tightrope,  but 
we  must  do  so.  However,  every  time  the  Sri  Lankan  security 
forces  attack  Tamil  civilians,  they  make  our  task  even  more 
difficult.  All  the  information  we  have  shows  that  the  Sri  Lankan 
forces  are  attacking  not  terrorists  but  civilians.  Indeed,  there  arc 
two  kinds  of  terrorism  in  action  in  that  country:  that  of  the  Sri 
Lankan  forces- losing  their  cool,  and  the  other  kind. 

Spies  95-Perccnt  Pardoned  [subhead] 

Question:  It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  case  of  the  French  “spies” 
expelled  from  India  last  January.... 

Answer:  We  con.sidcr  that  case  closed. 

Question:  Is  it  true  to  say  that  your  reaction  —  the  request  for 
the  French  ambassador  to  be  recalled  —  was  exaggerated? 


Toward  a  United  Sri  Lanka  [subhead] 

Question:  You  are  due  to  meet  the  Sri  Lankan  president  on 
Sunday  (Footnote  2)  (It  should  be  remembered  that  this  interview 
was  granted  before  the  meeting  with  President  Jayewardene)  to 
try  to  reach  agreement  on  the  Tamil  question.  What  will  you  say 
to  him,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  separatist  based  in 
Madras,  who  expect  India  to  recognize  the  validity  of  their 
separatist  demands? 


Answer:  No,  I  do  not  think  so.  The  decision  we  took  was  not 
only  based  on  the  spy  affair.  There  were  other  incidents  before 
that. 

Question:  What  kind  of  incident? 

Answer:  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  useful  to  go  back  over  this 
affair. 

Question:  Have  you  forgiven  and  forgotten? 
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Answer:  II  is  difficult  to  forgive  and  forget  completely.  Let  us 
say  that  it  has  been  95-percent  forgotten.... 

Question:  But  why  did  you  not  take  similar  measures  with 
regard  to  the  Eastern-bloc  diplomats  implicated  in  the  same 
affair? 

Answer:  As  I  told  you,  there  had  previously  been  other  inci¬ 
dents  in  which  the  French  were  involved. 

Question:  But  to  what  incidents  are  you  referring? 

Answer:  I  think  this  should  remain  a  matter  between  the 
French  Government  and  us. 

Question:  Docs  this  mean  that  economic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  have  returned  to  what  they  were  before  this  whole 
affair? 

Answer:  Yes. 

Question:  So  will  there  be  contracts  signed  with  the  French 
enterprises  before  your  departure  for  Paris? 

Answer:  I  do  not  know  yet.  A  considerable  number  of  things 
still  have  to  be  decided.  We  will  probably  take  a  final  decision 
before  our  departure. 

Question:  Will  you  take  a  decision  on  the  27  helicopters? 
Answer:  Yes,  definitely. 

Question:  Is  France  in  a  good  position  to  win  this  contract? 
Answer:  You  will  have  to  wait  and  see. 

Against  ‘Star  Wars’  [subhead] 

Question:  Have  you  met  Mr  Mitterrand  before,  and  what 
political  subjects  do  you  plan  to  discuss  with  him? 

Answer:  Yes,  I  have  met  him,  but  Thave  never  had  detailed 
discussions  with  him.  With  regard  to  political  problems,  we  have 
a  considerable  number  of  bilateral  questions  to  discuss.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  think  that  we  buy  a  large  number  of  French  products 
but  that  you  do  not  buy  enough  from  us.  In  some  cases  we  are 
encountering  protectionist  attitudes.  As  I  have  said,  we  have  a 
great  deal  in  common  with  France.  I  think  there  was  also  always 
a  long-standing  friendship  between  the  French  people  and  my 
mother.  I  think,  therefore,  that  we  can  do  a  great  deal  together 
in  the  economic  sphere.  We  have  been  buying  arms  from  you  for 
a  long  time.  I  even  think  that  the  first  foreign  plane  we  bought 
was  French.  I  think  it  was  the  Mystere,  and  today  we  have  the 
Mirage-2000  planes.  We  would  like  to  discuss  some  major  inter¬ 
national  problems  like  disarmament  and  “star  wars.”  We  think 
that  this  rnilitary  program  is  likely  to  add  a  new  dimension  to 
nuclear  war  and  further  complicate  the  disarmament  question. 
People  arc  now  saying  that  it  is  a  defensive  program,  but  it  could 
become  offensive  in  the  future. 


LK  FIGARO  Interview  on  Nuclear  Issue 
PM05n39  Paris  LE  FIGARO  in  French  4  Jun  85  p  J 

[Interview  with  Indian  Prime  Minister  Rajiv  Gandhi  by  Nathalie 
Blime  in  New  Delhi  —  date  not  given] 

[Excerpts]  Question:  The  special  relations  which  exist  between 
India  and  France  arc  recent.  What  were  the  factors  which 
determined  the  establishment  of  these  relations? 

Answer:  I  think  that  the  main  reason  stems  from  our  history, 
the  way  in  which  we  won  our  independence  and  developed  the 
concepts  which  form  the  basis  of  our  policy.  India  is  fundamen¬ 
tally  opposed  to  all  military  pacts;  we  think  that  every  country 
ought  to  be  able  to  define  its  policy  in  complete  independence. 
Although  France  is  a  NATO  member,  it  shows  its  individuality 
within  that  alliance.  It  dissociates  itself  from  the  alliance  when 
it  deems  that  necessary  and  does  not  bow  to  other  people’s 
decisions.  That  is  why  India  and  France  have  independent  and 
similar  positions  on  many  questions. 

Question:  Which  questions? 

Answer:  On  many  international  problems.  To  lake  just  one 
example:  Nicaragua.  India  and  France  think  that  the  United 
States  should  lift  the  trade  embargo  on  Nicaragua. 

Question:  What  do  you  think  of  France’s  position  at  the  Bonn 
summit? 

Answer:  In  a  way  the  French  supported  the  position  we  adopted 
in  the  United  Nations  some  time  ago,  and  we  are  pleased  because 
we  advocate  a  reform  of  the  international  economic  situation  and 
a  restructuring  of  world  trade. 

Question:  Arc  you  satisfied  with  relations  between  India  and 
the  EC? 

Answer:  Relations  between  India  and  the  EEC  arc  not  close 
enough.  We  ought  to  strengthen  them.  We  must  examine  ways 
of  achieving  this,  because  there  are  major  opportunities  for 
cooperation  between  India  and  the  EEC,  particularly  in  the 
sphere  of  advanced  technology,  which  Europe  is  capable  of 
procuring  for  us. 


Question:  The  U.S.  withdrawal  from  UNESCO  is  a  challenge 
to  the  organization’s  universal  character  and  to  the  whole  UN 
system.  India  has  always  been  a  fervent  supporter  of  UNESCO; 
Why?  What  can  India  and  France  do  together  to  take  up  this 
challenge? 

Answer:  We  think  that  all  international  organizations  have  a 
major  role.  UNESCO  has  done  very  good  work  and,  for  that 
reason,  needs  to  be  supported.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
French  to  succeed  in  persuading  the  Americans  to  remain  in  the 
organization.  I  will  discuss  this  with  Mr  Mitterrand  when  I  am 
in  France. 

Question:  India  has  difficult  relations  with  all  its  neighbors. 
However,  your  election  aroused  great  hopes  on  the  Subcontinent, 
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Do  you  think  that  a  breakthrough  is  possible?  Is  South  Asian 
Regional  Cooperation  [SARC]  the  answer? 

Answer:  A  breakthrough  is  undoubtedly  possible,  and  I  am 
optimistic  about  all  the  countries  around  us.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  SARC  is  the  answer  because  the  SARC  is  still  too 
young,  and  we  do  not  know  how  it  is  going  to  develop.  We  want 
it  to  be  strengthened  and  become  more  active. 

Question:  Do  you  think  the  SARC  can  become  an  independent 
economic  entity  like  the  EEC? 

Answer:  No.  We  cannot  consider  that  at  present.  The  EEC  has 
its  own  parliament,  and  I  do  not  think  that  is  possible  for  the 
SARC,  because  the  countries  have  very  different  political 
structures:  dictatorship?  monarchy,  democracies. 

Question:  What  is  the  state  of  relations  between  India  and 
Pakistan? 

Answer:  There  are  some  positive  points.  I  have  met  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Zia  twice,  and  we  had  detailed  and  friendly  talks.  I  also  had 
a  good  discussion  with  the  Pakistani  foreign  minister,  and  I  think 
we  can  do  a  great  deal  to  improve  our  relations.  There  are  two 
rnajor  problems:  the  Pakistani  nuclear  program  and  the  acqui¬ 
sition  by  Islamabad  of  highly  sophisticated  weapons.  But  the  two 
problems  are  not  on  the  same  level,  because  we  can  also  acquire 
military  equipment,  but  we  would  not  like  to  become  a  nuclear 
power. 

Question:  Not  even  if  Pakistan  does? 

Answer:  Even  if  Pakistan  does,  I  do  not  think  we  should  [dev- 
rions)  do  likewise.  It  is  a  question  which  will  be  discussed  in  the 
country  so  that  a  decision  can  be  made. 

Espionage?  It  Is  Behind  Us  [subhead] 

Question:  You  told  parliament  that  Pakistan  was  near  to  hav¬ 
ing  the  bomb  and  could  already  have  one.  Will  this  not  force 
India  to  review  its  nuclear  policy,  willingly  or  unwillingly? 

Answer:  Not  ncessarily.  I  am  not  saying  no  categorically,  but 
let  us  say  we  would  prefer  not  to  have  to  change  our  policy. 

Question:  Islamabad  recently  proposed  a  mutual  inspection 
program.  What  is  your  position? 

Answer:  You  have  seen  the  mutual  inspection  program 
between  the  USSR  and  the  United  States.  Despite  inspection, 
they  do  not  trust  each  other.  There  are  too  many  gaps  in  the 
inspection  programs,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  is  really 
happening.  A  mutual  inspection  program  can  be  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion,  no  more  than  that.  A  change  of  atmosphere  and  more 
understanding  and  confidence  are  needed. 

Question:  Finally,  prime  minister,  is  the  espionage  affair 
behind  us,  or  does  its  shadow  still  hang  over  relations  between 
France  and  India? 

Answer:  Let  us  hope  it  is  behind  us. 
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Soviet  officii 

From  G.  K.  Reddy 

■  r,  NEW  DELHI,  June  18.  ' 

=;  2Th(^  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Romesh  Bhan-  • 

j  darl  &ats  sent  to  Moscow  to  keep  the 
'oSovietGovernment  inform^  of  the  general  out- 
'J  bomeiof  the  talks  that  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
x  RajIvV  Gandhr,  has  had  in  Washington  on  vari- 
issoes.  "  ( 

-The  two  /issues  on  which  the  Soviet  Union 
3.'S^dulcbJike  .to  be  briefed  are  the  U.S.  offer  of 
terms  .sale  to  India  and  the  talks  the  Prime  Minis- 
rutdr-^had  onlAfghanistan. 

:3'l  ,tThe  Foreign  Secretary,  who  accompanied 
^the  fjFime  Minister  throughout  his  14-day  tour. 
■Lbr^ndi^  off  in  Geneva  and  left  for  Moscow 
■'toda^h/  this  delicate  mission.  He,  is  due  to 
jj  getibai^^to  Delhi  on  Thursday  after  two  rounds 
ii  d  talkSowIth.  senior  Soviet  officials. 

3  No  message  from  U.S.  Govt:  But  Mr.  Bhan- 
^r'dariihas  not  gone  to  Moscow  with  any  mess- 
^  age 'from  the  U.S.  Government  on  the  eve  of 
j^the  indirect  talks  in  Geneva  between  Pakistan 
6'fetfKl' Afghanistan  under  U.N.  auspices.  The  U.S. 
r*  arid  Soviet  officials  were  due  to  meet  today 
?  foP  .talk4  on  Afghanistan  and,  If  Washington 
;ir(iad  anything  new  to  convey  to  Moscow,  it 
would: ^  done  during  these  exchanges  rather 
’  ^toanithtough  India  which  is  not  directly  involv- 
•• ‘ecHh  these  negotiations. 

<■  Policy  on  Afghanistan:  The  Soviet  Goyem- 
•-  .ment.;would,  however,  like  to  be  assured  that 
there  :has  been  no  change  in  India’s  policy  on 
..■'Afghanistan  in  the  wake  of  ^r.  Raiiv  Gandhi’s 
‘  ’.visit  tovWashington.  Though  what  he  had  said 
<:ton  Afghanistan,  in  his  address  to  the  U.S.  Cong- 
-  and  at  his  press  conference  was,  in  effect, 
■ra ’restatemeht  of  the  Indian  position,  he  had 
;  certainly  phrased  it  somewhat  differently  to 
\  "makerWs  homily  a  little  more  palatable  to  Ameri- 
i  can  opinion.  ^ 

"M^  ::Decisloi%  taken  by  P.M.:  The  decision  to  send 
. :  Mr.  Bh’andari  to  Moscow  was  taken  by  the 
•  Prime  -Minister  himself,  who  felt,  that  It  would . 

a  good  ^ing  to  keep  the  Soviet  leader,  Mr. 
i  V  Mikhail' Gorbachev,  informed  of  his  discussions 
:  r  imW&shington. 

>  c}r:3 A  .signrficant  feature  of  the  U.S.  policy  to- 
^"•  wartte  Jndia  is  that,  much  as  it  would  like  to 
■^'see  India",  move  away  from  its  close  relationship 
‘"  with  Moscow  to  something  analogous  to  a  mid- 
'C.dle  pteition,  the  Reagan  administration  is  hot 
;  >*doing  anything  to  drive  a  wedge  between  India 
^o’ahd  the'Soviet  Union.  On  the  contrary,  the  cur- 
^  it'Cnt.U.Sj  attempts  to  establish  closer  links  with 
r  i  lodia^aref  being  made  In  full  awareness  of  the 
/^reality^tthat  Mr.  Rajiv  Gandhi  is  n6t  going  to 
ic'-^.tum  hi^iack  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

^  w'  So  it'  would  hot  be  too.  difficult  a  task  for 
Bhahdari  to  assure  the  Soviet  leadership 
that  was  not  trying  to  improve  its  relations 
l-vHth  th^.S.  _at  the  expense  of  Its  well  establl- 
b^shecbfrlwdshlp  with  toe  Soviet  Union,  ^  ^ _ 
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